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THE GOLDEN NET. 


I shall speak to you from Matthew xiii: 47, 48, and Phil- 
ippians iv: 8. 

“Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a net, that was cast 
into the sea, and gathered of every kind, which when it was filled, they 
drew up on the beach; and they sat down and gathered the good into 
vessels, but the bad they cast away.” 

“Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honorable, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, if 
there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things.” 


Here are two nets ; and the latter I may call the go/den net. 
When Christ gathered his followers, he selected them from the 
humbler walks of life. We scarcely can doubt his reason. An 
old and richly cultivated farm may perhaps be more easy to 
till, but it is more likely to be filled with weeds than the virgin 
soil ; and if they were to receive the new and higher doctrines, 
it was much more likely that a simple band of men such as 
fishermen would receive them like little children than that the 
proud, scholarly, conceited men of Jerusalem would; and he 
would have had to contest first with his own disciples had he 
chosen them from among the higher classes. ‘The chances of 
unanimity and spiritual sympathy were greater in the direction 
of ignorance and infancy than in that of manhood and perfec- 
tion, of the kind that existed then. Christ having chosen 
his disciples largely from the sea, it was quite natural that his 
illustrations should be borrowed from the sea; and it is strik- 
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ing that the very charter of the minister as a preacher is bor- 
rowed from the sea: 

“Follow me, and I will make you fishers of men.” 

The business of preaching the gospel is to get men, to take 
hold of them, to catch them, to keep hold of them, and to 
change them. It is nowhere said that Christ came to save the 
Bible, though some men think that that is the great end and 
object of life. A book that needs to be saved cannot be 
saved. Talk about the church having preserved the Bible! 
The Bible has preserved the church. Talk about saving the 
Bible! If it has in it the intrinsic spirit of God it will lead 
everything else, and outshine everything else. There is no 
danger about the Bible. 

Some think that Christ came to save the church; and the 
end of their life is to take care of the church; but the charter 
of all preachers is this: Follow me, and I will make you fish- 
ers of men. We are men-catchers; we are men-builders, if 
you choose to change the figure to architecture ; and all true 
preaching, every true conception of ministerial function, is that 
the minister should be a man of such nobility, and by the 
grace of God of such endowments, that his heart should be 
warm always, and in sympathy with living men. No schedule 
of doctrines, no organization of the church, no methods of any 
kind whatsoever are valid that lift themselves above this power 
of sympathy with mankind—not with the literary, the educated 
and the wealthy alone, but with man as man, in the mass—with 
all sorts of men. This is the true idea of the gospel ministry, and 
of the chief end that every minister should set before himself : 
so to live and so to preach that by his life and by his preaching 
he shall get hold of the conscious sympathy of men as they 
rise—the highest, the middle and the lowest. 

Does the sun shine on the sunflower and despise the daisy? . 
Does the sun shine on the orchard and despise the moss that 
gathers on the rock? ‘There is no great and there is no small 
before the coming of the sun. To the sun all things are small 
and all things are great, and they all alike receive beneficent 
power from it. 

_ So, in the preaching of the gospel it is the business of every 
preacher to preach to every man and to all men. Though -he 
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may be better adapted to reach some classes than others, yet 
he must make use of the instrumentation which is put in his 
hand ; and the spirit, the genius, the inspiration, is an ;—not 
institution, not law, not system, not philosophy, not learning, 
but man. These other things are subordinate and _ instru- 
mental; and every one must take those elements as tools by 
which he can best work. 

“Follow me,” said Christ, “and I will make you fishers of 
men.” ; 

Now, all men that angle, or catch fish by the hook and line, 
know that it is individual work. It is one at a time. And 
when men so fish, they are the servants of the fishes. No 
man can walk out in lordly boots, and with admirable fixtures, 
gold and silver, on his line, and say to the trout, “ Here I am, 
come up here.” No man can take what bait he chooses, and 
throw it in, and then with reason damn the fish because they 
do not bite. There are a great many ministers who think 
that the people must accept what they give them because they 
give it to them. When a man fishes in lake or brook, whether 
it be for the eel that nestles in the mud, or the flounder that 
lifts itself above it, or the quick-flying bass, or the mackerel, 
or the trout, or the salmon, or whatever it may be, he asks 
himself, “What does the fish want?” And that the fish 1s 
going to have, in order that the man may have the fish. 
Therefore that man becomes a student of nature for the pur- 
pose of getting the fish. It is also this that makes che 
preacher who angles. He studies men for the purpose of 
catching them, and of keeping them. 

On the other hand, when you swing the net you have to 
take all that you can get. It may be sticks, and stones, and 
leaves, and devil-fish, and skate, and all forms of furious fish, 
as well as the more precious food-fishes. When, in other 
words, a revival takes place, and the net of the gospel is 
swung abroad, and is gathered in, the next business is to sit 
down, according to our text, on the shore, and separate what 
has been caught, putting some on one side of the basket, and 
the rest on the other side. That which is good for something 
is kept, and that which is bad is thrown out. The fish are 


sorted. 
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These are the figures by which spiritual fishing is set forth. 
We angle for men, studying them, coming into sympathy with 
them, bringing them into sympathy with us, leading them, 
guiding them, every man according to his nature. All men— 
the proud, the humble, the avaricious, the generous, the imag- 
inative, the intellectual, the scientific, the pragmatical—are 
worthy of salvation. Every man is to have a portion of your 
sympathy and.your heart; you are to catch every man 
that you can; and you are to catch him by the way in 
which you can catch him. All bait is lawful when the fish is 
lawful. And on the other hand, when the minister in times of 
great revival, or in movements and meetings that respect the 
whole community, gathers in great multitudes, they are as far 
as possible to be sorted; and those who are good for spiritual 
life go into the basket, while those who are merely physically 
moved, those who are simply interested, or who come in for 
selfish purposes and gain, are to be set aside. 

With reference to the means which are to be used, the same 
principle holds: that which is good is to be kept because it is 
adapted to the building up of men. Man is built up by his 
food; and in this matter the rule of discrimination is, That 
which is good to build up men is to be kept, while that which 
is not good for building men up is to be thrown away. 

Now comes the other net—the golden net. Paul had ex- 
horted men in various ways with wonderful sympathy, such as 
is nowhere else to be found. There is nothing in Shak- 
speare, in Goethe, in Homer, or in any dramatist, there is 
nothing in any part of human literature, that is comparable to 
the evolution of heart such as that which was manifested by 
the apostle Paul. We find it in John; but it was in Paul even 
more than it was in John. Having suffered persecution and 
testified, in every way, in attempting to draw his countrymen 
from the Mosaic régzme into the higher and spiritual one of 
Christ, he throws, at last, a net which includes everything— 
this golden net : 


“Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true [whether you have 
ever heard of them or not, whether they are new or old, so that they are 
only true], whatsoever things are honorable, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
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things are of good report, if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things.” : . 

Compare a confession of faith or a catechism with the 
apostle’s creed here. Ask, ‘What do you believe, Paul?’ 
he says, “I believe in everything that is true, in everything 
that is honorable, in everything that is just, in everything that 
is pure, in everything that is lovely, in everything that is of 
good report among men. There is my confession of faith.” 
Bring out our confessions of faith. They are called “ skele- 
tons of doctrine,” and are well called so; they are skeletons. 
Christianity looks, in many of the exhibits that are made of 
it, intellectually and doctrinally, as a man would if he had 
been dead ten years, and there was nothing but his ghastly 
gaping skull left of him. But when Paul speaks of Chris- 
tianity, he speaks of it as a life which is glowing and beauti- 
ful. In other words, he goes to the fruit—to the quality of 
piety. 

Our theologians, to a very large extent, go to the doctrines 
or philosophies that it is supposed tend to make piety (they 
may or may not do it, as the case is); but the question of our 
sympathy is not to be with the plow and the harrow, but with 
the harvest. 

Now, there is a difference in agriculture, and there is a dif- 
ference in implements; but the farmer that raises the best 
wheat in the greatest quantity, and constantly, is the best 
farmer, no matter what his tools are. It stands true that he 
might be a better farmer if he had better tools; but he that 
gathers the most men, and draws them into the truest Chris- 
tian life, I care not by what doctrine he may be known, nor in 
what church he may be found, is God’s man that is set to 
preach the gospel of Christ, according to the spirit, the genius 
and the temper of the gospel itself. 

Look, for instance, at this inventory of qualities. Whatso- 
ever things are true (not whatsoever things have hitherto been 
proved to be true; not whatsoever things we now know are 
true; but the things that in a thousand years, in two thousand 
years, in any period of time, come to be known as true) be- 
long to Christianity. If there fs something yet unknown,— 
that is dawning but is still obscure, as stars that are far be- 
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yond the reach of a glass and yet are beginning to come 
nearer and*nearer,—and is true, that belongs to Christianity. 
We are to cling not to the Calvinistic creed, not to the Ar- 
minian creed, not to the Arian creed, not to the wise practical 
deductions that experience has brought to light as the work- 
ing forces of Christianity—not to these alone. If science has 
anything to teach men, that belongs to the gospel. Whatever 
things that point toward the future it can take from the rock 
it has a right to take. They are not science’s alone: they are 
man’s; and the gospel is another name for mankind under the 
stimulating power of God’s spirit. 

Not only whatever things are true, but whatsoever things are 
honorable belong to Christianity ; whatever there is in the pal- 
ace of courtesy and of refinement, that is honorable,—the 
method of life among men of culture, so that it is honorable, 
high, noble, as distinguished from that which is rude, brutal, 
coarse,—belongs to Christianity. 

“But,” says my dearly beloved friend, with a plain satin 
bonnet, “simplicity belongs to Christianity.” So it does ; and 
so does gorgeousness belong to Christianity, too. There is 
nothing on earth which has power in it, and purity with power, 
that does not belong to Christianity. And still more when we 
go from mere external observances to dispositional elements, 
whatsoever things are honorable, in business, in politics,-in the 
cause of government, belong to Christianity. Whatsoever 
things between man and man, between neighbor and neighbor, 
are honorable, belong to Christianity. They are a part of 
‘Christ to you. 

And yet, there are times when we think, almost, that some 
men feel that by having a great spiritual experience they have 
bought a right to be careless. See fifteen or twenty ministers 
gathered together to defend the faith with some suspected man 
standing before them. They badger him and gound him to 
see whether he is on one side or the other side of the line that 
they are defending or attacking, as the case may be. What in- 
sinuations are thrown out! What implications of motive are 
indulged in! How much anger is given way to! How much 
zeal is manifested in persectting a man who does not believe 
as they do! In short, what ecclesiastical and pious hatred is 
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exhibited! Thank God, the days of such things are passing ; 
but the days have been, and are not yet out of sight, when the 
odious qualities of suspicion, and dislike, and prejudice, and 
superstition, and persecution were represented in the councils 
of ministers of the gospel set to preach the love of Christ to 
mankind. Nevertheless, the great charter is, Whatsoever things 
are honorable, not merely in the church, and not merely in bu- 
siness, but everywhere, belong to Christianity. 

“ Whatsoever things are just.’ The sense of right and 
wrong ought to grow with every Christian man as a part of his 
religious experience. He ought to have a growing sensibility 
to and a repulsion from anything that is unjust. He ought to 
have a growing willingness to sacrifice himself for everything 
that is just between man and man. Law and custom direct, 
but do not limit, a man’s sense of duty and of justice. Every 
man is bound to be more just than the custom of his business 
requires him to be. Every man is bound to be more just than 
the law of the land demands that he should be. Every man is 
a legislator for his own conduct. His conscience, sitting in 
the council of his own thought, should inspire in him a higher 
rule of conduct than that which belongs to the average of men. 
Self-respect, and love to God and man, demand that whatso- 
ever is just, and has been shown to be so, no matter whether 
or not it is regarded by your church or your party, should be 
a part of your fealty to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

And so, if things are relatively just in one age, and relatively 
unjust in the next, the Christian must seek and find out justice 
in the age in which he lives, and abide by it. Things may be 
just in a state of primitive slavery which are atrociously unjust 
in a state of civilization. Things that were just five thousand 
years ago are absolutely unjust to-day. 

‘“* Whatsoever things are pure.” If the spirit is to be set free 
from the entanglements of the flesh, then whatever in food, 
whatever in drink, whatever in intercourse, tarnishes pure 
thought, obscures the vision, and draws men down from spirit- 
‘ual joy toward the animal, whatever sullies the intellect in 
literature, whatever by wit or in any other way distempers the 
purity of the loving heart by salacious thought—these are all 
frowned upon by the spirit of Christ ; and whatsoever things 
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are pure in private thought and feeling, in personal conduct, 
Christianity demands. 

And yet, to-day, there is a school that has sprung up from 
the loins of Greece. Infidelity, crossed upon paganism, has 
bred a school of authors who delight to dabble, if not in the 
midst yet upon the edge of the Styx; and their poems seem 
like bubbles of mephitic gas that come up from the mud be- 
neath. They linger for a moment, and then go out in stench. 

‘“ Whatsoever things are lovely.’ It is not only our duty to 
be right, and to be just, and to be pure, but it is our duty to 
be so in such a way that we shall seem lovely to men. It is 
not enough that a man has repented of his sins, and that he 
has turned away from known evil, and is attempting with all 
his might to follow righteousness, justice and peace: he has 
no right to follow these things so as to seem unlovely to 
children, to his neighbors and to mankind. That man has 
betrayed Christ of whom ordinary people, looking upon him, 
say, “If that is religion I do not want to be a Christian.” 

There is no apology needed for the rose—it is its own apol- 
ogy; the grapes in a vineyard make themselves manifest to. 
every passer-by; and every man to be a Christian after 
Christ’s method should so live that when persons look upon 
him they shall say, “It is lovely! It is beautiful!” All 
acerbity, all over-rigidity, all timidity that circumscribes 
rational labor, all unnatural self-denials, everything that makes 
a man appear to the simple-minded other than genial and loy- 
ing, is a contradiction of Christianity. You are bound so to 
carry your religion that when men shall see your light shining 
they shall want to be Christians too, and Bony, your Father 
which is in heaven. 

Once more, “ Whatsoever things are of good report.” The 
gospel is not the origin of morality. The gospel did not dig 
it out, but found it in the world. Men had been busy upon 
the earth trying to live together for thousands of years before 
the gospel was announced ; and they had learned what truth 
meant, what justice meant, and what beauty meant. There 
had been made in pagan and low-browed nations considerable 
advance in the plainer moralities and in the higher civiliza- 
tions of the world; there had been developed by practice a 
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thousand domestic virtues—things highly esteemed in the 
sight of men. 

“ Now,” says the apostle, “whatever has been brought out 
anywhere, since the world began, of qualities that will make 
you appear honorable and noble before men, that follow. 
“Whatsoever is of good report ’—that is to say, whatsoever 
“is esteemed honorable and good—to that it is your duty to 
attend. 

Under this head come social etiquette, politeness, oblig- 
ingness, a thousand virtues of intercourse among men. If a 
venerable man, sitting in the cars, sees an ill-clad, helpless 
and stricken woman with her burden, and sits still, perhaps 
nobody says anything about it: but if he rises as a patriarch, 
treating her as a father would treat his daughter, and says, 
‘Madam, sit here,” she, with blushing diffidence and modesty 
says, ‘Thank you”’—which a great many lordlier women for- 
get to say ; and one looking on that scene would ask, “Who 
is that gentleman?” “O, that is deacon Sobersides, of So- 
and-so.” “Well, I don’t care whether he is a deacon or not, 
he is a good man. That is what I like to see.” It may be 
that a man knows the catechism by heart (I have known men 
to survive it!) and stands very high; but after all, in the eyes 
of the average car-full, such an act as I have just described 
would be more impressive as to the reality of his religion than 
a thousand sermons. It is doing things that are settled 
among men as right, and more than right, but that are not ob- 
ligatory by law or even by custom—uit is doing things that in- 
volve self-sacrifice—that makes the most impression. 

A man fails, and compromises a hundred thousand dollars 
of debt (there are men in this congregation that have done 
this thing) and after thus compromising he lives poorly, and 
works hard, until he gets on his feet again, and pays every 
dollar of it, although it was compromised and the law has no 
dominion over it to compel its payment. And people say, 
“That man may be alittle leaky in his orthodoxy; but he 
paid his debts when he did not need to.” i 

Consider therefore that Christianity stands saying, as its very 
creed, “Finally” [as though they were its last words] 
“Brethren [touched with the hope of immortality, and glow- 
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ing with the consciousness that you are children of the Lord 
Jesus Christ], whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honorable, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report, if there be any praise, if there be any virtue, think 
on these things [ponder them; do them.]’’ There is the Chris- 
tian’s confession of faith, the confession of his inward spirit. 

Here, then, is what we have to do as Christian ministers. It 
is not to run along the narrow line of history, afraid of falling 
off from orthodoxy on one side or on the other. It is not my 
business to: be orthodox. I would rather be orthodox than 
not; but I would rather be a man thought to be in sympathy 
with my fellow men, and trying to cultivate in them all the glo- 
rious traits of which I have been speaking. A Christian is 
one whose duty it is to develop in himself and other men these 
qualities ; and he is the true minister who has the power and 
the will to develop them with the most success. 

Who is the best fisherman ? The man that carries the largest 
basket, and the best rod and line and hook? No; but the 
man who brings home the best basketful of fish. Who is the 
best minister? Not the man who makes the hour most 
charming to you, or excites you with the most intellectual en- 
joyment; but the man who, grappling with human nature, 
from week to week makes you more and more discontented 
with your lower self, and brings you into such communion 
with God that you are more and more fascinated with your 
upper self. He isa fisher of men; and he has all the world 
for his instruments. If with Chalmers he can bring to bear 
the truth from astronomical relations, he has a right to be an 
astronomer. If with Bourdaloue and the great French teach- 
ers he can so bring to bear the life of the Court upon men 
that they shall hate the permissive impurity of men in high 
life, he has a right to that kind of rebuke for meddling with 
politics. He who is attempting to teach the people to live in- 
dividually in all relations as Christian men should live, how to 
live in commonwealths, how to build them up, and how to 
dignify them, is a true preacher of the gospel. 

The pulpit is as wide as the world. No man is my master 
but Jesus Christ ; and he only in so far as I am in sympathy 
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with his spirit. I do not care whether I preach as Augustine 
did or not. He fulfilled his ministry grandly in his day. My 
business is to fullfil my ministry here, and now, among just 
such people as those with whom my lot has been cast, and to 
strive to catch men individually and collectively, and then to 
build them up in every great quality. I want you to believe 
in right things doctrinally ; but I want ten thousand times 
more that you shall be full of purity, and generosity, and 
helpfulness, and self-sacrifice, like Jesus Christ, your master, 
whose joy was to lose his life that others might live; whose 
treasure was to give treasure ; whose luxury was to spend and 
be spent, for the inferior, the sinful, the inimical. 
Man-building, then, is the preéminent end to be sought in 
the preaching of the gospel; and it will be sought differently by 
different men of different genius. There should be the widest 
liberty in this respect. Some men aré more intellectual than 
others, and they are naturally the more powerful in that sphere ; 
some men are more emotional and rhetorical than others; and 
every man must use his gifts, the strongest part of his nature, in 
the work of the Christian ministry. But whatever a man’s gift 
may be, whether it be intellectuality, whether it be moral sense, 
whether it be poetic imagination, or whether it be oratory, 
that is not the end: it is the instrument. The end is so to 
fashion men that they shall live more nearly in the spirit of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The whole writing and preaching of the 
apostles was in glowing sympathy with these personal results. 
I remark, therefore (and I hope that what I mean will be 
easily understood), that in all advances made in the way of 
truth—that is to say, instrumental truth—there is no safety in 
any teacher or preacher who is unharnessed from this sympathy 
with men. It is said that the Unitarian defection in Massa- 
chusetts was the result of dead orthodoxy,—a reaction of men 
who were utterly discontented with the doctrines, and who 
flew off in a tangent from them. In so far as the falling off 
was concerned, on many puints they were right, as has been 
shown by the fact that the orthodox churches everywhere have 
themselves fallen off from them. The mistake of these men 
(most excellent men, many of them), I think was, that first, 
they addressed themselves to only the refined classes, with a 
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kind of implied dislike of the common and uneducated ; in 
the second place, they neglected to surround their assertions 
with that glowing fervor which springs from the love of God 
and the love of mankind. There is hardly anything so far 
from the logic of truth that if one accepts iteand preaches it 
with intense love of men, that intense love of men will not do 
much to correct the evil doctrine. 

Take these men in the streets—the men of the Salvation 
Army, men who have never been graduated in grammar, men 
who are not deep in any intellectual direction, but who have 
this one simple, single purpose, “We are surrounded by ten 
thousand. poor, miserable, drinking, stealing, lying creatures ; 
we know what their nature is, for we are reformed from among 
them ; and our life is dedicated to bringing them out of their 
degradation.” I do not care what they preach, relatively, so 
that they have that rescuing spirit, that willingness to give 
themselves, their time, their talent, everything, that they may 
save these men from the depths in which they are wallowing. 
That is so near Christlike that the Christ in it cleanses it from 
intellectual faults. 

On the other hand, a man may have all that is known, and 
may have it in a strictly systematic method, and may preach 
sermon after sermon before which critics wither and die in 
despair, having no food of faults (for critics feed on faults, 
wholly), but though he is so perfectly equipped he may come 
totally short of preaching the gospel; if he has no heart that 
burns like a furnace, if he keeps himself daintily aloof from 
where men are storm-tossed, and has no heart to go down to 
them and work for them, he may do a great many things that 
are excellent but he is not a preacher of the gospel. He who 
preaches the gospel dies for men. He gives himself for them. 
All that is in reason, in imagination, in love, in enthusiasm, 
everything, he pours upon men as a sacrifice for their salva- 
tion. As Christ gave his life by laying it down, and then by 
taking it up, so men must give their life, not by laying it 
down, but by using it totally for the salvation of their fellow 
men. ' 

Science is-certainly changing the aspect of the world. The 
habit or method of study is changed. The way of interroga- 
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ting God is changed. No longer does Moses stand face to face 
with him on the mountain-top, and receive from him the deca- 
logue ; but men go to the mountains to inquire what God has 
written there by the hand of creation. We are studying the 
rocks ; we are studying the strata of the earth ; we are study- 
ing the heavens ; in all ways of research, in the laboratory and 
elsewhere, we are finding out what God has been about in the 
myriads of years that have occupied the building of this world; 
and although in its scientific forms this process may not have 
very much for the popular or ordinary Christian denominations, 
yet there are many questions that unfold human nature, and 
tell us what it is, and study its origin, and so explain the 
nature of virtue and vice. That virtue exists, and that vice 
exists, no man doubts ; but the origin, the structure, the reason 
of man—are these of no importance to him whose business it 
is to save men, to exalt them into a salvable condition, by the 
power of the Holy Ghost upon their souls ? 

~““sAnd there are two ways in which these new developments 
may be met. One is by stubborn refusal, and the other is by 
modified acceptance. If, on the one side, men receive the 
new light that God is bringing into the world, but refuse the 
gospel, and go off, they will be like men in the North who are 
taking a voyage on an iceberg. They will sail on the sides of 
politics and of cold intellectual, scientific results, without affini- 
ties, without warmth, without summer, except a summer that 
would melt the very foundations on which they stand. 

On the other hand,-if, afraid, the church refuses this light, 
then the church is like a man who is ina dungeon. The sun 
is shining, and the summer is coming, but he is none the 
wiser. 

There are what are called “new school men,” who are at- 
tempting to employ the deductions of legitimate scientific in- 
vestigation, and to introduce them as working forces in the 
church and upon the congregation; and they stand in this 
danger, that, being attacked, being suspected, and having 
raised against them the cry of infidelity, of atheism, of materi- 
alism, of lapsing from orthodoxy, they will be tempted to stand 
up for their new scheme of doctrine, and before long the whole 
intensity of their enthusiasm will be to defend this new scheme 
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of doctrine. They will forget that their business is to be in 
sympathy with men, and not with any schedule of doctrine or 
philosophy. 

That which every step of newly discovered truth needs, is 
to be wrapped around with the flaming garments of the Christ- 
life, that the teacher may find in it the instruments by which 
he can reach men better. 

Let all truth submit itself to the requisition of love. ‘‘ What- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are honorable, what- 
soever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely,” and “whatsoever things are of good re- 
port ’—let them get into rank. Let us not foilow the lead of 
those who have broken away from all original doctrinal ties, 
and organized an intellectual system without fervor, without 
revival inspiration, without any real and living faith in the re- 
generation of human nature and of mankind; but, whatever 
light and whatever truth God may give us let us use, as an ad- 
ditional power and an additional instrumentality for making 
men better, and for exalting them to a higher line of thought, 
and upon a nobler platform of life. 

This month completes the thirty-fifth year in which I have 
been the pastor of this church. I came here on the third of 
October, 1847. I have not changed a line of my direction 
from that time to this. I have adopted no new things of which 
I had not some conception or outline in my mind when I 
came here. I think I could reconstruct one half of my sermons 
that I preached thirty-five years ago, and say that I believe 
them still; and of the other half, poor as they are, and imper- 
fect, I believe that always I was attempting to preach a truth 
that had in it the power of God for the salvation of men’s 
souls. | Nobody can put a lower estimate on his ministry 
than I put upon mine. It is very little to me what men think 
about it. It may be pleasant in a social way, but I am not to 
be judged by being compared with other men: I am to be 
judged by being compared with God and his purpose; I am 
to be judged by being compared with the greatness of the 
work to which I have been called. When I think of the im- 
perfection of my ministry in the hearts of men, and in bringing 
a more glorious aspect of God into human life and experience, 
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I can put my hands upon my lips, and my lips in the dust, and 
cry, “ Unclean, unclean: God be merciful to me a sinner ce 
but before God I can rise up and say, “ Lord God Almighty, 
thou knowest that I have tried to do right.” I have never 
preached what I did not believe. I have never asked myself 
whether to preach a truth that I did believe would be unpopular 
or popular. I have never been afraid of men, though I have 
been afraid of God, as a child is afraid of one that he loves; 
and the whole conception that I have had of life has been to 
serve my fellow men. In the day when men despised the poor 
and the needy, who were dumb, and could not plead their 
own cause, I was more than willing, I was inexpressibly grate- 
ful to God, that I was permitted to stand up for the slave, and 
to plead for him, and not to forsake him, until God in the 
majesty of his revolutions gave him liberty. Nowhere has 
any body of men, of our kindred or of foreign lands, striven 
for a higher level and a nobler life, that my heart and my pray- 
ers have not gone out tothem. I have not courted popularity. 
I like it when I get it; but it has got to come tome. I have 
attempted all my life long to take the part of those that had no 
defender; and I have done it. 

In all the matters in my own church IJ -have constantly 
sought one thing—to reproduce as far as I was able the linea- 
ments of the Lord Jesus Christ in your hearts. Ye are my 
witnesses. I appeal faithfully to you, and fearlessly, whether 
I have attempted to carry you away to novelty. I have 
boldly preached. whatever new truths came to me that I 
thought would make you better. I have done it, and I shall 
do it again. I am not afraid that you will leave me; but if 
you should, if the day should come when I could not avail 
myself of every revelation of God in nature, in history, in 
science, or in any direction, if the day should come when they 
would not hear nor forbear, I should say, “ My work is done, 
my harvest is gathered, my life is lived, let me go home.” I 
fear no such result; but in the wordy contentions and the 
marvelous revelations of the newspapers, so much is floating 
around about my heresies, which is calculated to disturb your 
minds and make you uneasy, that I have thought it best, on 
this first Sabbath morning of my returning, to say to you that 
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I have not changed. I have not run off with new heresies 
outside of the sanctuary of God. I believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ with all my heart and soul as my Saviour and my hope 
of everlasting life. I believe in him so that life itself is 
stained through and through to me with Jesus Christ. No 
flower blossoms, no pine stretches itself higher towards heaven 
from the mountain, no cloud sails in the air, there is nothing 
in the field, and nothing in summer or winter, that is not of 
God to me. 

I an atheist ? Then there is no God. Ia materialist,—who 
look upon the whole material globe as being the handwriting 
of my God and my Saviour? I heretical,—who am doing the 
very thing for which Christ gave his life,—trying to save men, 
—and who use these things merely as instrumental in doing 
it! Go, ye that have lived in acold philosophy, and cannot 
understand how a man may turn on every side to find truth as 
in a forest he looks on every side for sticks of timber with 
which to build his house. Every minister ought to turn 
toward every gleam of light to see if there is not some instru- 
ment by which he can better touch the hearts of men. 

T hold myself subject to the authority of no council—God 
forbid ! I am subject to the authority of no association. It is 
their right to judge whether they like me or not; but they 
cannot call me before them, nor try me, nor sentence me. I 
have no fear of their doing it; they will not do it. But to 
you I hold myself subject. 1am, according to the congrega- 
tional doctrines, but an elder brother in this household ; and 
when this household shall say, ““ You have ceased to teach our 
children aright, you have obscured the way between us and 
heaven,” before that sentence I shall bow, and go forth; but 
not to seek some other field—at least not to hinder your pro- 
curing one who should be more fit in the ministry of Jesus 
Christ. 

Although I speak such things, I speak them not to put you 
to shame, nor as one that fears any such thing. If there ever 
was achurch that dwelt together in love, one with another, 
this is that church; and if there ever has been a church in 
which the pulpit and the pew ran into each other and were 
one, this is that church, I haye been nourished by your love © 
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and sympathy. How much I love you, I had almost said, God 
himself does not know. We have been warmed in a life and 
in a love which I think shall go on until I meet you beyond. 
Oh, the meeting of the taught and the teacher! Oh, the joy 
of the many I expect to meet! Many I shall meet of you. 
Many I shall meet whom I never expected to see; for as it 
was with him of old—Baxter—who said that there were three 
things that would surprise him in heaven, so it may be with 
me: the first was that there were so many there whom he did 
not expect to see; the next was that so many were not there 
that he thought would be; the last of all was that he himself 
should be there. I expect to see you, I expect to see with you 
your children whom God will give to your faith and fidelity, 
and I expect to see thousands and thousands whom I have 
never seen in the flesh, but whom it has pleased God to bless 
through the ministration of that word which has gone forth 
from this place: I have sought to render you, according to 
the measure of my power, fit disciples for the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; and in that work I have not scrupled to differ or to 
agree with any other. I have taken truth from the Catholic 
Church when I found it to be better than I could find in the 
Protestant. I have spoken well of all denominations in so far 
as they were laboring wisely for Christ. I have refused to re- 
cognize the differences between sects Being God’s man and 
man’s man, wherever God felt compassion and labored for 
men, there I have felt bound to do the same; and wherever 
men have gathered of every name, laboring for the cause of 
Christ, I have been in their midst, in sympathy, and as one of 
them; and this I shall continue to be and to do until my short 
probation is over. Then, disengaged from every hindrance, 
from every sin that doth so easily beset us, and clothed with 
glory and immortality, you, and I, and thousands, will bow 
down before Him who loved us and gave himself for us. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


WE rejoice, our Father, that thou hast been pleased to humble thyself, 
and to lay aside the names, and the glory unspeakable, by which they 
that are in heaven do address thee, and take upon thyself the name of 
all the things that are most honorable among men. Help our infirmities, 
that we may step upon one name and another, rising, until we reach the 
glory of God. ; 

Thou hast taught us to say, our Father which art in heaven. Thy 
fatherhood is not the fatherhood of those that are themselves ignorant 
teaching the ignorant, of those that are unstable teaching those that are 
unstable, or those that are veined and stained with the various elements 
of life teaching others that are like unto themselves, Thou art such an 
one as may be a father among the just and perfect. Thou art more glo- 
rious in all the power and love of the heavenly host than any other things 
that exist throughout creation. 

And we may look up to thee though thou art so great that we can dis- 
cern but little more than the outline, nay, not the outline, only a few ~ 
things that belong to thy nature—such things as are counted to be the 
best among men. We discern thee as best. We may fashion by our 
imagination and experience all that is beautiful, and pure, and tender, and 
patient, and just, and of good report, glowing forever with undiminished 
excellence, We look up and see but a part of thy being. No man can 
behold thee and live. In this mortal life there is no stretch or reach that 
in our thought can bound thee. Greater than the greatest things that 
we think of, thou art; better than the best; sweeter than the most dear 
and beloved ; and yet, such as thou art, and all that thou art, is ours; 
for we are the sons of God, and we have not thrown away our birthright, 
despising it. Wecling to it. We are not of the earth, to return to the 
earth ; we are not of the flesh, to abide in the flesh: we are of God; and 
that in us which is highest and clearest and best calls out for thee every 
day, saying, Abba—Father. We rejoice that we have this treasure of 
relationship, and all the power that it conveys, and mourn that we are so 
little worthy of it, and that we get out of it so little comfort, so little 
strength to do good, so little inspiration, so little nobility, so little that 
praises and glorifies thee. 

Thou hast needed to bear us. As thou dost bear our sins, so thou 
dost bear us, sinning, and that from year to year, and perpetually. But 
this is thy nature. Thou art the heart-bearer of the universe. Thou art 
the soul, the life, of the universe. Thou art the burden-bearer; and 
whosoever~is in trouble and sorrow and weakness, and is cast down, 
has in thee a prevalent God. 
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O, that it were in us to wadexsiand it, to know it and to rejoice in it, 
even as we understand and rejoice in visible things. We mourn that we 
are so far away from faith ; that we are so little lifted up above the things 
that perish ; that we are so near in alliance to the brutes. 

Lord God, give to us day by day the transforming power of the 
Holy Ghost. Give to us from day to day inward light and illumination. 
Give to us every day the hearing of that Voice which saith, This is the 
way: walk ye in it. And, though it be narrow and steep, say again, 
My strength is sufficient ; and when we suffer, say, If ye suffer ye shall 
reign; and say, Though for the present it is not joyous but grievous, 
afterward it shall work the peaceable fruit of righteousness ; and give 
us to understand that however much life may transcend our knowledge 
of life all things are working together for good. We know not how. 
We often see the stitch let down. We often see sorrow and pain, and 
do not bring forth from these clusters any wine of inspiration. We 
know not, nor can we by any understanding follow, the ways of the spirit 
of God in lifting up, educating and perfecting the spirit-man that is 
within us. But we believe, and rejoice to believe, and will believe ; 
and no man shall thrust us out of thine hand, nor say to us, Return to 
dust, and perish with that which perisheth. We are thy sons; we will 
have thy life in our life, creating immortality ; and we will hold on to 
thee, because, blessed be thy name, thou wilt hold on to us. For, as 
the mother loves the babe that is in her arms, but through love still 
overrules its wish, so dost thou us. O, make us patient as little chil- 
dren to the mother’s caress ; and may we be content to be held in thine 
arms of providence day by day, and rejoice that we know how to suffer 
and yet be patient; that we know how to be in tribulation and sing 
songs in prison at night. Give us joy in that beginning manhood which 
we discern in ourselves, and by which we are lifted above the power of 
the visible world, and brought into communion with the invisible world 
and the invisible God. Make us strong in these things that our life may 
be hid with Christ in God, and appear, when he shall appear, in glory. 

Thou hast dealt very graciously with thy servants. Some have gone 
home since last we met, glory be to God, from pains, and sicknesses, 
and sorrows and disappointments. Many in going have escaped utterly. 
And we have to thank thee for the health and strength and comfort of 
those that remain, and for the way of their souls with the Lord. We 
beseech of thee that thou wilt bless to every one of thy dear servants thy 
dealings with them, that their own will may not assert itself against the 
hand of God. May every one of them, rather, in joy or in sorrow, in 
prosperity or in adversity, be able to say, from the heart, It is the Lord: 
let him do what seemeth to him good. So may we accept, day by da 
the manifestation of thy will in thy providence, and hold to nope. sw 
which thou dost not approve, and joy as if we joyed not, and s Mow gs” 
if we sorrowed not, and live as if we lived not, holding ongon ¥,t0°0 onen,’ F 
thing: We will live again, and above, because Christ glo Se us. 4 
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So may we walk in the spirit, and labor in all word and doctrine, for 
the year upon which we have entered. May thy servants in all the 
schools, in all the missions, and in all the works of charity and benevo- 
lence, do not their own will, but the will of the Lord Jesus, that loved 
them, and redeemed them by his own precious blood. 

And, as the years go on, and the distance between thee and our- 
selves shortens, may we take more and more joy and delight in our 
duties, until we come to the hours of waiting, when the flesh has failed 
but the heart has not. We wait in the land of Beulah, looking over 
upon the city; and at last, hearing the call, Come up hither! With joy 
and rejoicing may we meet the joy and rejoicing of those that throng the 
gates to give us a glorious admission; and with them we will cast our 
crowns at thy feet, saying, Not unto us, not unto us, but unto thy name 
be the praise, forever and ever, Amen, 
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THE TURNING POINT. 


I wish to give an exposition of the passage contained in the 
Gospel of Luke, 7th chapter, beginning -with the 36th verse, 
and continuing to the end: 


“*And one of the Pharisees desired him that he would eat with him. 
And he went into the Pharisee’s house, and sat down to meat.” 


Our Saviour was a social person. John went out of society, 


* and, as a reformer, held himself aloof. He would not dress 


as other men dressed. He would not eat the food of their 
comfortable houses. He would have nothing to do with the 
luxuries of civic life. He went into the wilderness. He 
dressed himself in the haircloth of the old prophets. He fed 
on the scanty products of the field and the forest*-locusts and 
wild honey, and doubtless fruits and other things. Christ 
emerged into public life through a scene that represented, in 
Oriental times, the utmost hilarity that human life is capable 
of. The marriage in Cana of Galilee, the festivities of that 
occasion, ran, according to the custom of those times, from 
three to seven days; and it was a scene of unbounded hilarity. 
It was that door that he selected, of all possible doors, through 
which to come into his public ministry. 

And all his life he followed the example of this text. He 
went everywhere. He met all classes of people. He never 
felt that he was likely to lose his dignity. He never had any 
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low, by preference rather seeking those that were lowly, and 
were in sympathy with the early portions of his own life. Al- 
though when he spoke of the principles which were perverted 
and mislived by the Pharisees he was at times very severe, yet 
towards the Pharisees personally he was not ; so that when they 
asked him to their dwellings as a guest he accepted, and in one 
instance accepted on the Sabbath—though many have contested 
that, because it would have a bearing upon the question of 
Sunday observance. He was a Jew, and the Sabbath toa Jew 
was a day of unbounded social enjoyment, and was as utterly 
unlike the Puritanic Sabbath as a feast is unlike a fast. 

At any rate, whatever this day was, he went willingly to the 
Pharisee’s house. It was a house large enough to be kept 
open, as it were. There were a good many there. His own 
disciples, apparently, were with him. Nor was the outside 
public altogether shut out. Although they may not have come 
as guests to sit at the table, they certainly had access to the 
house. 

Nor was our master an impolite censor. He surely did not 
represent those Christian reformers who feel themselves bound 
to express their dislike of everything that does not run in the 
vein in which they would have it run. When he sat at a 
man’s table he was a gentleman. He observed the courtesies 
of social life. He was a pleasant person to have in one’s 
house. He entered the house of the Pharisee, and sat down 
to meat—or rather, reclined, according to the Oriental custom. 
The couch was so arranged as to throw the feet backward—a 
most inconvenient posture, we should suppose ; but neverthe- 
less it was the custom of the country. When the Rabbis— 
those that were popular—were reclining, their disciples and 
their admirers frequently came to them, and expressed their 
reverence for them by stooping to clasp their feet, as we throw 
our arms around a person. We are so used to it that we 
think nothing of it when persons embrace each other, and even 
kiss one another—for in Europe, and almost everywhere else 
except in America, men kiss men. In the time of Christ the 
mode of salutation was to clasp the feet. To clasp the feet of 
a conqueror was to admit one’s self his subject or slave; and 
to clasp the feet of an eminent man was to proclaim one’s self 
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his disciple and admirer. So, when the Rabbis were approached 
by their admiring followers they observed that custom. 
“Behold, a woman in the city, which was a sinner, when she knew 
that Jesus sat at meat in the Pharisee’s house, brought an alabaster 
box of ointment, and stood at his feet behind him weeping, and began 


to wash his feet with tears, and did wipe them with the hairs of her 
head, and kissed his feet, and anointed them with the ointment.” 


If there is any other person on the face of the earth, in cap- 
tivity, in dungeon, or in prison, that is so utterly low and des- 
picable as a woman of the town, I know not where you shall find, 
or how you shall describe that person. This woman was un- 
doubtedly known to be such. It may be that some of the specta- 
tors there had abundant reason to know that she was. Drawn 
by what, had she come there? She bowed down and clasped 
his feet in her arms and bosom; and when she saw, with 
blurred vision, that with her overflowing tears she had wet his 
feet, half oblivious, with hair disheveled and flowing over her, 
she wiped the tears from his feet, and kissed them. Then, that 
ointment which had been a part of her blandishments and a 
preparation of her ungodly couch and of her person, she, as it 
were, consecrated in the hour in which, in her great need of 
salvation, she accepted the mercy which was heralded by 
Christ. She brought all the symbols and tokens of her sin, to 
give them up there. 

She wept. What had shetoweepfor? There rose before her 
such a sense of the beauty of virtue, she had such a sense of 
the benignity of the divine nature, there was something so win- 
ning in purity as she saw it in Jesus, that it wrought to show 
her the shadow, the gulf, the deep condemnation in which she 
herself was living—for .there is nothing that reveals one’s sin 
like sinlessness. There is nothing like perfect purity to dis- 
close to one the hatefulness of impurity. And why did she 
weep? I think that in that hour she thought of the early days 
when the sun shone bright on the immaculate flowers that she 
saw when she used to tread the fields, herself as sweet and pure 
as those flowers—the lilies of the valley,the anemones, the blos- 
soms on the sides of the hills of Palestine. She remembered a 
mother long since gone, and a venerable father. She remem- 
bered those days of joy when she carried no burden, bore no care; 
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she remembered, also, the days of solicitation; she remem- 
bered the snare woven of silk; she remembered the hours of 
joy that brought with them the after hours of deep distress and 
sorrow of soul; she remembered the wasting away of resist- 
ance, the wasting away of sensibilty, and the wasting away of 
repugnance ; she remembered the gradual sliding down to be 
an instrument of the corruptest beings that walk upon the 
earth ; and she said to herself, “‘Now where am I and what 
am I, that have lost all my life, and to whom the gates of the 
future are as iron and as brass? But the Day Star has risen 
above the horizon. It came with hope to my vision. Here is 
this prophet; here is this great teacher; here is this man 
that has authority to command the sea, and the multitudes of 
people ; and he has drawn me hither.” In his presence, in 
the memories of the past, and in the dawning hope of the fu- 
ture, her soul was stirred from the very bottom; for, thank 
God, there often remains a covert spring of sensibility in those 
whose life is given over to iniquity. Thereis an inner depth, a 
kind of holy of holies, that is not easily invaded, out of which, 
it may be, love will come. The beauty of holiness dawned 
upon her eyes; and its radiance was like the beginning of a 
new morning or a new life to her. 4 

Oh, what a drama was there! Oh, what unwritten dramas 
there are on every side which defy expression, that God sees 
and sympathizes with, but that men do not see nor under- 
stand ! 

Thus far her action. How would you have felt if you had 
sat by and seen it? Itis a very searching question. I sup- 
pose you would have felt very much as many of those felt 
who were present on that occasion. And what did they feel ? 

““Now, when the Pharisee which had bidden him sawit, he spake 
within himself [men say a great many things within themselves that 
they would not care to utter and be responsible for], saying, This man, 


if he were a prophet, would have known who and what manner of 
woman this is that toucheth him ; for she is a sinner.” 


I have no doubt that the man had the feeling in his heart, 
“This comes of inviting this vagabond prophet. See what 
people come in here to my table! And yet, I have been a 
respectable liver all my days, never associating with them, I 
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hked this man’s teaching; I was pleased with his miracles ; 
and I asked him in: but now see what has come of it. I will 
never do it again.” 

There were undoubtedly others at the table that sympathized 
with him. Ihave no doubt that some sneering scoundrels 
were there, who said, ““Do you know her? She has come to 
pay you a visit.” Others there were, doubtless, who said, 
“We are getting to the bottom of this thing. I never did be- 
lieve in this minister, who breaks over all rules, and is so in- 
dependent. I always thought he would come to some bad 
end. I have been waiting to see it, and now it has come.” 
There was not a man there who saw that God, in the person 
of Christ, was working regeneration of heart in this poor lost 
creature, except Jesus; but he’saw that the kingdom of God 
was coming, and had come. And of all that company there 
was none so worthy of his thought as that poor miserable 
creature of the street. 

Now the Lord knew perfectly well what his host was 
thinking about, and so he took him in hand. 

‘And Jesus, answering, said unto him, Simon, I have somewhat to 
say unto thee. And he saith, Master, say on.” 

~ He had no idea of the shower bath that was coming. 


‘There was a certain creditor which had two debtors; the one owed 
five hundred pence, and the other fifty. And when they had nothing to 
pay, he frankly forgave them both. Tell me therefore, which of them 
will love him most? Simon answered and said, I suppose that he to 
whom he forgave most. And he said unto him, Thou hast rightly judged. 
And he turned to the woman, and said unto Simon, Seest thou this 
woman ?”— 

A woman gathered, as it were, from a promiscuous heap of 
misery and uncertainty, and trembling in their presence, 


Turning to her, he said : 

‘‘Seest thou this woman? I entered into thine house, thou gavest 
me no water for my feet; but she hath washed my feet with tears, and 
wiped them with the hairs of her head. Thou gavest me no kiss; but 
this woman, since the time I came in, hath not ceased to kiss my feet. 
My head with oil thou didst not anoint ;-but this woman hath anointed 
my feet with ointment. Wherefore I say unto thee, her sins, which are 
many, are forgiven ; for she loved much ; but to whom little is forgiven, 
the same loveth little. And he said unto her, Thy sins are forgiven.” 


Oh strange ! have any of you known times in your sleep at 
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night when your dreams brought forth monstrous images, and 
you were disturbed and restless? And at last, unable longer 
to cherish the couch have you risen and gone forth in the morn- 
ing before the birds begai to sing? And have you seen the first 
far-away streaks of light that began to paint the darkness? 
And have you sat in the midst of the great silence of the early 
summer morning in the wild country? And have you at last, 
watching, seen the first flashes of sunlight that swept like 
beams, sometimes like arrows, spreading light over the ,east ? 
And have you felt, when the birds broke out into life and joy, 
“The dream is gone ; I feel alive again; I am a man; I am 
not a culprit as I thought; I am not in terrible peril; I am 
free ; and God bless the morning that has set me free from the 
horrible vision of the night?” 

So the sun of righteousness dawned on her soul; and all 
the dreams of a guilty life, and its depravities, and its wrongs 
of every kind, sank down as the night sinks in the morning, 
no man knowing into what bed it hides itself ; and the glory of 
peace rose before her; and she felt, “ My Lord, my Redeemer, 
has forgiven me; I am saved!’ But those pious folks, 
those leaders of the religious thought of the temple, those 
Pharisees, saw nothing; and looking upon this whole scene 
they said within themselves, 

‘‘Who is this that forgiveth sins also ?” 

In the midst of this croaking and cacophonous ‘utterance of 
unbelief, Christ turned, with a voice sweeter than the lark’s or 
the nightingale’s, and said to her, 

‘“Woman, thy faith hath saved thee; go in peace.” 

And to-day, after hundreds of years, with golden harp, with 
uplifted voice, ransomed and made radiant with heavenly pur- 
ity, she loves, and she sings of that love which redeemed her 
from her sins, and brought her home to glory. But where are 
the hypocritical Pharisees ? 

It seems almost a discord to do more than to expound the 
narrative; and yet there are some few lessons which I wish to 
draw from it, as being suggested or illustrated by the scene. I 
wish, first, to call attention to that element in God which is 
but very faintly reflected among men—namely, the compassion 
of perfect purity. We have been brought up on the edges of 
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certain texts dragged out of their connection, and perverted 
from their meaning. We have been taught that God could not 
look upon sin with other than abhorrence. We have been 
taught that he would not hear the prayer of a sinner. We have 
been taught that the praying of the wicked was an abomination 
unto God. We have been taught that in order to experience 
the divine mercy we must not only go through a series of re- 
ligious awakenings and convictions of sin, and have great suf- 
fering, but. must, as it were, crucify ourselves, and come into 
the presence of God, that he, with an infinite mercy and lenity, 
may receive and bless us. 

Do I not remember the early days in which, with an en- 
forced consciousness of being a sinner, magnified, distorted, 
and unintelligent, I strove, fearing to come near to God? Did 
I not seek by my thoughts to strip off the imaginary garments 
of sin, when I was told to lay down the weapons of my rebel- 
lion—a figure which has been ridden until men have made a 
literal, physical interpretation of it? Did I not try to strip off 
something ? Did I not, on many a sleepless night, pray, with 
endless repetition, a chain of prayers, long enough to reach the 
Throne and surround it, that I might get myself into that state 
in which God could forgive me, and then turn a reconciled 
face on me? If I had only been told, “The very desire 
which you have for purity is breathed into you by the God 
whom you do not understand.”” O how I would have broken 
out of my mental prison! O how I would have lessened the 
distance between me and Christ! I did not know that the na- 
ture of purity was to be sorry for impurity. I did not know 
that holiness had in its very throbbing heart-compassion. I 
did not know that to be God a being must be able to suffer 
with the suffering, and for them. And men, almost down to 
this day, have gone walking blindly through the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, whose voices are testifying on every side 
of the mercy of God, of his compassion, of his gentleness, and 
of his willingness to forgive,—the Old Testament crying out “I 
would not that any should perish,” and the New Testament 
echoing back, “God gave his Son to die for the lost and sin- 
ful world,” deep unto deep uttering these responsive cries, and 
all of them telling of God’s mercy and sympathy. They have 
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not, for the most part, learned that decause God was just he 
“was sorry for the unjust; that decawse he was true he pitied 
those that were bound up in lies; that Jecause he was in- 
finitely merciful he had compassion upon those that were 
cruel ; that Jecause he was transcendently good, kind, loving 
and beneficent, he therefore was sorry for those who were 
bound up in stinginess, miserliness, and all forms of selfishness. 
God is the Physician of souls; and he made the world and 
the generations of men to begin at the lowest estate and 
work laboriously from ignorance toward knowledge, from in- 
experience toward experience and skill, from the mystery of 
self-government to a perfect control of one’s self, from know- 
ing nothing to all-knowing, through all the stages of develop- 
ment ; and the elements of unfolding life that change men—from 
the very nature of the world in which they dwell, and from the 
very nature of the souls which they possess—are bound to go 
slowly, with mistakes on every side. But if, over against such 
a creation as that, acast-iron “God of justice” had been taught 
me—a God who could not look upon me until I was good, I 
would have thrown away the key of hope, and would have 
seized the ponderous key of despair, and locked myself up. 

But no, it is the voice of ages, recorded in the Word of God, 
“T have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth; I would 
that he would return and have life.” To every man that is 
reluctant, to every man that does not like to cherish the con- 
ception of God, to every man over whose head is perpetually 
hanging that sort of justice which preachers sometimes talk so 
much about—to every such man God is the most rigid and un- 
lovely and terrible being in the universe. 

Now, I say that there is nowhere, in a mother’s heart, nor 
would there be in the hearts of all the mothers that have lived 
since creation if they were combined, a flood of tenderness so 
great as the first throb of the heart of the infinite and almighty 
Lovet. 

Do you want any other God than that? Are you ignorant? 
And is there knowledge any where else like that which he sheds 
down upon men? Are you consciously insincere? Here is a 
perfectly sincere being, that loves truth itself, who is more 
sorry for you than you are for yourself, Are you carried 
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away with your passions? He has been tempted in all points 
like as you are, only without sin; and he knows of the fierce 
temptations to which you have been subjected ; and he knows 
the reasons why you yielded to them. Have you ever felt that 
there was no use in your trying to be good, because the heav- 
ens were shut to you? O, let me open them to-day, and 
bring before you Him that saw this miserable wretch who had 
come down from step to step in pleasure and in degradation, 
until her heart and her flesh had failed her, and who by some 
glorious Providence had fallen upon Christ, and received from 
him cleansing purity, new hope, a higher life, and joy un- 
speakable. Let me put this image before every man, and say, 
“If you desire to rise, and do better, and be better, you have 
God’s whole government and God himself on your side; and 
if you be earnest and sincere and truthful you cannot perish 
unless you are stronger than God, and can push him away 
from being your defender. He is the God that loves sinners.” 
Look at the conditions of forgiveness. What are these con- 
ditions as nature teaches them? When I have gone the wrong 
.ay what is the corrective principle? Stopping and turning 
around and going the right way. That is simple enough. 
What is the correction of error when one has erred in eating, 
in drinking, or in labor? Why, stopping and not doing so any 
more. ‘That is the proper correction. What is the ground on 
which society, rude and crude as it is, takes back a man who 
has gone wrong? The ground of the New Testament—“ Let 
him that stole steal no more’’—that is, if he ever gets back. 
A man might steal for himself alone, as a single man, under a 
“pressure; but if he were to go the next morning and confess 
that he had stolen, his neighbor might say to him, “It is all - 
right now; I willingly forgive the inadvertence this time; the 
temptation was too mighty for you;”’ but when a man is 
placed in a conspicuous, representative condition in society, so 
that his stealing affects hundreds, thousands, tens of thousands, 
he is not forgiven by society, simply because society has in it 
the spirit of the devil more than the spirit of God. Neverthe- 
less, the right way is to stop doing the wrong, and to do wrong 
no more. 
Do I not know it? Did not one who was as near to me, al- 
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most, as flesh and blood, and who stood very high both in the 
church and in business circles, in an evil hour fall into forge- 
ries? When he awoke to the magnitude of the transgression, 
he would take no release, and said, “I have sinned, and I 
ought to suffer as any other man would suffer who has 
sinned,” he forced a trial upon the court, and was sentenced 
to the penitentiary, and went there willingly. He took his 
place among the prisoners, and served faithfully; but the 
hand of the Lord was on him, and his child sickened and 
died, and the government would not remit a day, that he 
might go to the burial of his darling. Months rolled on, and 
the wife sickened, her very reason languished, and she lost 
the light of direction. That suffering was followed by all- 
merciful death. Then, in this chastening, even the heart of 
the government relented, and let him go home to the burial 
of his wife. Since then he has walked a free life, so far as the 
law is concerned ; but he is solitary. He lives as if he were in 
the center of the great desert of Sahara ; for society will not for- 
give any man who touches its money. God forgives everything, 
but only on this condition: “Do not let immunity and for- 
giveness lead you on from worse to worse. Go, my son, only 
sin no more.” This is the condition of forgiveness: stop 
going wrong, and turn toward the right.” 

“Well,” it is asked, “ where is the satisfaction of the Law?” 
Will you not leave God’s business in his own hands? “ How 
can God forgive unless there has been an atonement, or a 
satisfaction of the law—sacrifice, or something else?” That is 
none of your business, I think God is able to take care of 
his law; and I think he will be able in the great judgment 
“day to make clear the reasons. The Word of the Lord teaches 
that you are to be forgiven, not because you believe in sacri- 
fices and other arrangements in the plan of salvation, but 
because the Lord Jesus Christ comes to you and says, “ Be- 
lieve in me, believe in my life, and you will live.” All those 
cumbrous inventions of the middle ages; all those gigantic 
rituals, all those methods, that have been propounded through 
the medieval church, are’as voices that disturb us in the 
night. “The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” Sin is going to- 
ward death, everywhere, according to the eternal laws of God’s 
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whole kingdom; and God’s nature is to take men and put 
them in the right path. If you are going wrong, and are sat- 
isfied that there is a God, and will come to him and confess, 
and say, “I will stop,” not only will he forgive you, but he 
will say, “I will go with you, I will hold up your right hand, 
I will inspire your heart, and I will give the Holy Spirit to 
go with you that the motives to good may be intensified, and 
that the motives to evil may be destroyed, in you.” The 
ground of forgiveness is, “Repent, and believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

And if, when I saw men flying for their lives, I were to see 
persons throwing incumbrances in their way; if, when I saw a 
man in the city pursued unjustly by’ a mob, and running 
through the street with some prospect of getting away, I were 
to see one throwing in his path a piece of furniture, and 
another stretching ropes across the street, how my soul would 
Seesist, and say, “Let him éscape! Let him escape!” But 
when it is not the attempt of a man to escape from men, when 
a sv.! is seen flying from death to life, woe to that church, 
woe to that theology, which throws impediments, obstructions 
of various kinds, all sorts of misunderstandings, in his way. 
The whole question is as simple as repentance and believing 
on the Lord Jesus Christ; and to say that one believes on 
the Lord Jesus Christ is merely saying, “I have found him 
who loves me—or rather I have not found him, but he has 
found me.” 

Here, then, is that revelation of God in Christ Jesus which 
the world never could supply to us. The administration of 
God over rocks, over strata, over vegetable life, over the lower 
animal life, over the physical life of the human race, through 
all the historic periods, men can better understand. The 
revelation of God in nature, so far as nature has a voice that 
can say anything, is extremely rude. God is the administrator 
of the physical world, by coercive physical laws. Human 
society begins very faintly to give us the symbols and emblems 
of a higher revelation of the divine nature in the lave of the 
household, in the growing friendships of the neighborhood, 
and in the conduct of heroic and benevolent souls; but it is 
comparatively obscure, It was not until God was pleased ta 
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open the door of the invisible and the eternal, and let us look 
through, that we really had a perfect revelation of the disposi- 
tion and nature of God. 

Christ says, “I am the door'’—that is, the door which is 
opened between the lower man and the upper man, between the 
earth and the heaven; and through that door came walking 
the divine image; and the life, the words and the thoughts of 
Christ upon earth were stmply these: “The soul that sins, and 
will not be restored, dies; but the soul that has sinned and 
will be restored, may live. I have come to make manifest to 
mankind the love of God for dying souls. Whosoever will, 
let him come to me.” The last words that echo from the 
Scripture, those words which come in the far air, ringing 
through the ages, are ““ Whosoever is athirst, let him come and 
take the water of life freely; and let him that heareth say 
Come—let him spread abroad the tidings.”’ 

You are, in your bodily life, step by step, through imperfec- 
tions, working toward another and a higher life ; and the voice 
of Scripture is, “You are not doing it by the power of your 
own will, or wisdom, or skill, or experience. God sent forth 
the breath of his own soul, and that is quickening you. It is 
God that worketh in you to willand to do of his good pleasure.” 
This is a revelation which we get in Jesus Christ, and which 
we get in a form that is tangible and comprehensible no- 
where else but in him. 

Now, a great many men at once begin ciphering. They say, 
“Do you hold that Christ is divine, that he is God? How can 
he be? If it be claimed that he is God, then come all manner 
of questions as to his earthly inhabitancy, and other questions. ” 
But I will have none of those questions. The revelation of 
God in Christ is not to teach us the dynasty of heaven ; it is 
not to teach us what are the interior relations of God: it is to 
teach us that in the world where men grope their way up from 
stage to stage with infinite infirmities and trials, God is eter- 
nally on their side, and is always drawing them upward and 
upward ; and where will you go to find a revelation of that, 
outside of Scripture ? 

I think every soul might say as the disciples did when, with 
unspeakable pathos, Christ, looking upon the multitude that 
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was dissolving and going away from hin, said to his followers, 
“Will ye also leave me.” They answered, “Lord, to whom 
shall we go? Thou only hast the word of eternal life.” 

If there be those among you who are stopping on the road, 
who are substituting curiosity for repentance, and who are 
speculating instead of realizing the grace of God, if there be 
any such who desire succor, sympathy, and loving advice, 
—Christ ever liveth to make intercession for you. Hecalls him- 
self your brother. He calls himself your Lord. He has said, 
“All power is given to me in heaven and on earth.” 

O, look to him, join yourself to him, no matter what your 
sins have been. ‘To every one that will come confessing, hon- 
estly, and with an earnest desire to put his feet on the way of 
righteousness, God says, through Jesus Christ, “My son, my 
daughter, thy faith hath saved thee Go: st” no more.” 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Thou Ever-Blessed, and Ever-Blessing, we live in the light of thy 
love, in thy wisdom and in thy power ; for all the world on which we 
tread, and its harness of laws, are of thee; and all our strength, in 
every relation, is of thee. They have sprung from thy thought, by thy 
will we stand, and in thee we live and move and have our being. Yet 
we have never seen thee, nor heard thee speak, nor touched thy hand, 
and there are multitudes who wake up in the midst of all the wonders 
of thy creation, and say, ‘‘ Who will show us God?” So great art thou 
that our eye cannot compass thee with looking; nor can our ears, dull 
and dead, hear the ever-speaking voice of the heavens and of the 
earth. The way of thy life is not the way of our life, even as the way 
of our life is not the way of the life of the worm or the insect. As. we 
see the infinite gradations of beings that cannot lift themselves up to 
understand all those above them, so we feel that thou art incompre- 
hensible because we are so small, with our little understanding; but 
thou hast shown us the way toward thee. Blessed are the pure in 
heart; they shall see God ; and what time we have been lifted up into 
the realm of purity, and of things that are best, what time we have been 
able to cast down the coarseness of our life, and the selfishness of it, 
and to come into the tenderness of love, and into its inspiration, we 
have thought that we discerned thee; yea, and have started as if we 
heard thee speak to us within,—the witness of the spirit, the voice of 
God, in our judgment, in our conscience, and above all in our love, 
—and have been brought consciously very near to thee, and for the 
time have had no doubt, and have asked for no speech. As they that 
have lived together, and learned to know each other, and sit in silence, 
want no interpreting word, so they that come to be pure in heart, and to 
receive the inspiration of thy spirit, dwell near to thee without seeing 
thee with the outward eye, but discern thee spiritually, and are not far 
from thee, are conscious of thee, and rejoice in thee, feeling the pulse 
of thy being beat within them. Of that number we would be, that we 
may be more and more intimate with thee. 

O thou that art not to be comprehended by our lower region, thou that 
liftest thyself above sense, so that none by searching can find thee out 
perfectly, we rejoice that by the power of the Holy Spirit thou dost 
reveal thyself to thy people. The number of those who in every age 
have known thee, arid loved thee, and trusted thee, and followed thee, 
and made thee known to their fellow men, has increased with the gener- 
ations of the earth; and those that have thus risen into a true and 
spiritual communion with thee, are multiplying, not as we would have 
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them, but steadily, from age to age. Thy kindom is more and more 
apparently coming—that kingdom in which dwelleth righteousness. 
More and more the manifestation of thyself increaseth ; more and more 
there are those that by faith discern the invisible increase; and the prom- 
ise isto us and ourchildren, To those that are yet afar off in the ages to 
come thou wilt unfold the truth, thou wilt make the obscure plainer, 
thou wilt turn darkness into twilight, thou wilt turn twilight into dawn, 
thou wilt at last bring in the meridian glory, thou wilt reign in all the 
earth, and men everywhere shall know and love thee. 

May we have faith in these things, that are almost too joyous for 
mortal belief; but may we resist the sight of our eyes and the unbelief 
of our hearts when we see that the world lies in wickedness, and moves 
so slowly toward holiness. When we behold how human life predomi- 
nates, how men live for passion, how they that have risen above the 
power of passion are organized in selfishness, how proud and cruel 
men are one toward another, how little they are welded together by 
the bonds of true love, and how little life with its organizations is like 
the kingdom of God, our faith is staggered; but let us not doubt thee 
becanse the work seems to us so vast and so slow. Help us to be- 
lieve in .-ee, O Lord, without seeing. May we live by faith, and not by 
sight. 

We pray that thou wilt increase the number of those that labor in 
the spirit, who live as seeing him who is invisible, who discern the 
riches which await them in thy kingdom, who know that at thy right hand 
there are joys forevermore, who make the joys of earth more beauti- 
ful by the outshining of the joys of heaven, and who render life itself 
more delicate, more sweet and more enduring by. the thought of the 
great love which inspires all lesser love. We beseech of thee that thou 
wilt grant that the number of those that manifest Christ and teach him 
may be greatly increased. 

May the blessing of Almighty God rest upon those who succor the 
needy, upon those who visit the lonely, upon those who rejoice to rec- 
tify them that by injustice are cast down, and upon those who go forth 
to instruct the ignorant, to rescue the tempted from vice, and to restore 
to the shepherd and bishop of their souls the wandering ones. 

May all those in this congregation who have consecrated themselves 
to this work be patient, and have courage to persevere, not reckoning 
their age by their sight, but standing in faith, believing that the seed 
that they sow shall yet come up and prosper. May the number be in- 
creased of those that are willing to work for Christ. May the name of 
Christ not be an empty name: may it be a name of love—that love 
which is more beautiful and whose domain is wider than we can 
stretch our imagination to conceive. May the heavens be full of it. 
May the earth be made summer by the downshining of the wondrous 
name of redeeming love; and may there be multitudes more that in the 
name of Jesus shall feel it a privilege and a joy to be his servant 
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whose shoe’s latchets they are not worthy to unloose, but who calls ~ 
- them his own, his brothers, his sons. 

Oh, that men may know what are the imperishable riches around 
about them of joy and of peace, and come unto him, and take his yoke 
and bear his burden, and find that rest for which the whole earth doth 
cry and sigh. O thou redeemer of men, hold us back from the gulf of 
doubt and unbelief that obliterates all the teachings of thy word; and 
keep us near to thee in purity, in justice, in truth, in love, and in that 
sacrifice which is but a feeble representation of the great sacrifice of 
thy life everlasting. 

And now, we pray for those that are sadly in need of cur prayer. 
But why? Look thou again, and see the hidden cause. We cannot 
search out all the forest of human experiences; but they are naked and 
open before thee with whom we have to do. Be pleased to bless, not 
according to merit, but according to the multitude of thy tender mercies. 
Fulfill thy desire toward thy servants. May they live in thee; and 
may thy kingdom come everywhere, until the whole world shall be filled 
with thy glory. 

And to the Father, the Son and the Spirit, shall be praise evermore, 
Amen, 


THE POLYOPTICON.—We have received from The Murray Hill Publishing 
Co. 129 East 28th St., N. Y. City, one of their Polyopticons. This is a wonderful inven- 
tion whereoy views from newspapers, book illustrations, portraits, photos, chromo cards, 7 
all their colors, etc., etc., can be thrown on a screen in parlors, enlarged about 400 times, 
from an argand lamp or gas burner. Our little ones are wonderfully delighted with it, and 
must have it in use nearly every evening. It does more than is claimed forit. Price, 
$2.50, ‘* People’s Favorite Weekly,” of Lewisburg, Pa. 


A Cyclopedia of information for the Bible 
Student and Sunday-School Teacher. 


THE COSPEL HISTORY, 


EDITED BY 
J. R. Gilmore and Dr. Lyman Abbott. 


1. The words and acts of Jesus related in the 
exact language of the four Evangelists, but woven 
into oe continuous Gospel Narrative, with events 
brought into natural, consecutive order. 

~. Throughout the 840 pages, below the Text, 
runs a 


UNIVERSAL COMMENTARY 


from 300 AUTHORS, affording clear, concise and 
original expositions by the foremost Biblical Schol- 
ars and Religious Teachers of the world. 


‘No work on the Gospels which has yet been published 
will be found to take the place of this as a unique, compact, 
and interesting mode of exhibiting the substance of the 
Gospel history.”—Rev. A.*C. KENDRICK, Professor of 
Greek, Univ. of Rochester. ~ 

“A compact, well-written, instructive, and to the S. S. 
worker, useful volume.”—ReEv, J. H. Vincent, D. D., 
Superintendent of Instruction, Chautauqua Assembly. 

“We doubt whether a volume quite so well adapted to 
the wants of the ordinary reader or Sabbath-School teacher 
was ever before produced.” —Cincinnati Herald and Pres- 
byter. 

Ma It would be a wise thing to make this volume a text- 
book in the Sunday-School. We have examined it with 
much care.”—New York School Fournal. 


** « The Gospel History”’ gives notes not only upon 
MARK, but also upon parallel passages in all the other 
Gospels, the words of all the Evangelists being consolida- 
ted into one narrative, 


(840 Pages, Red Edses, $1.75.) 
* * Specimen pages sent free, on application. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 


27 Park Place, New York. 


NEW BOOK e: 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The CLEVERDALE MYSTE- 
RY; or, The Machine and its Wheels. 


By W. A. WILKINS, Editor Whitehall (N. Y.) Times. 


“A crisp, SEEN novel....Destined to make a 
sensation."—N. Y. News. ‘A story whose satire 
must strike every reader.’’—Cor, Chicago Tribune. 
“Non-partisan, it will be read by thousands with 
pleasure.’’—N. World. ‘The revelations of 
“machine ’ methods are remarkable.”’—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. ‘‘ Will enjoy his characterizations, witty 
sayings, and skillful hits at ‘folly as it flies.’?”— 
Hartford Times. ‘The reader’s interest is held from 
first to last by the author’s ABSOLUTE FIDELITY TO 
THINGS AS THEY ARE.””—N, Y. Herald. 


Cloth, ink and Gold, price $1. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED SERIES. 
OUR CONTINENT LIBRARY, No. 1. 


UNDER GREEN APPLE 
BOUGHS. A Novel. 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. 
Beautifully illustrated by HOWARD PYLE. 


“Nothing more tasteful in outward guise, or more 
interesting in contents has been issued by any pub- 
lishing house this season.’”’—Boston Transcript. 


“The characters are unique and attractive in 
themselves, though the chief charm of the book lies 
in the author’s analysis of their moods and tenses. 
There is also much wit and no little wisdom to be 
found in it—short picturesque descriptions, apt 
similes, odd speeches, etc.” —Providence Press. 


Cloth, decorated, green and silver, $1. 


Miss LEIGHTON’S PERPLEX- 
ITIES. -A Love Story. By Anice 
CROSETTE Habu. 


Bright and fresh in description, ingenious in 
plot and clever in characterization. 


Cloth, ink and gold, price $1. 


“ Of more than usual picturesqueness and interest.” 
—Troy Times, 

“A charming unpretentious romance..... Like a 
peaceful landscape, it must be studied to be appre- 
ciated. Its plot, a very slender one at the opening, 
broadens and grows intricate as the narrative goes 
on, until at last the ‘‘ perplexities’”’ present them- 
selves....It isin analysis of the emotions that Mrs. 
Hall’s strength lies.’—Cincinnati Gazette, 


Ready November 20th. 


OUR CONTINENT LIBRARY, No. 2. 


The HOUSE that JILL Built, 
(After Jack’s had proved a failure). 


By E. C. Garpner, Author of ‘‘ Common Sense 
in Church Building,” etc. 


Cloth, decorated, green and silver, $1.50. 


A Book on Home Architecture. With/Illus- 
trations, (exterior and interior views, floor-plans, 
diagrams, etc.), by the author. Witty, bright, 
and agreeable to read, full of excellent sense and 
clear professional advice about how {to build, 
and how not to build suburban homes. Speak- 
ing of these papers as they were given in * Our 
Continent,” the following were some of the com- 
ments of the Press : 

“Quaint and suggestive.”—Springjield (Mass.) Re- 
publican, 

“ Clever and unique.”—Norristown (Pa.) Herald. 

“Full of value.”—Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier. 

“A charming book to read and an admirable 
tical guide to building a home.”—Burlington 
eye. 


The PROBLEM of ‘the, POOR. 
A Record of Quiet Work in‘ Unquiet 
Places. 


By HELEN CAMPBELL, author of ‘‘ The Easiest 
Way in Housekeeping and Cooking.”’ 


rac- 
awk- 


A most interesting account of the “ Jerry McAuley 
Mission ” in the Five Points of New York,*including 
many thrilling personal narratives, and several chap- 
ters of clear, practical advice about real methods of 
helping the poor of our great cities to rise in their 
scale of living, with suggestions for their diet, cook- 
ing, and daily home-life. Cloth, 90 cents. 


The STILL-HUNTER. A practical 
Treatise on Deer-Stalking. 


By THEODORE S. VAN Dkk, author of “The Rifle, 
Rod and Gun in California.”’ 


12mo, Extra Cloth, beveled. $2. 


Old deer-hunters, practical sporting men, and wri- 
ters on the “ gentle art of wood-craft,” who have 
seen portions of this book as they appeared from 
time to time in “ The American Field’ of Chicago, 
have given unsought testimony to its value, in a 
manner that seems more to the point than the most 
intelligent kind of literary criticism in the news- 
papers. A single extract is given: 


“Thave still-hunted deer for thirty years, and I 
know of nothing more admirable in he, way of sci- 
entific exposition than Mr. Van Dyke's articles on 
this subject.” J. C. ROSSER, M.D. 

“The numerous inquiries if it will be published in 
boo k-form are evidence sufficient to show how val- 
uable a contribution to the subject it is regarded by 
those who have read it.”—American Field (Chicago.) 


The above for sale by all Booksellers, or mailed post-paid on receipt of 


price by the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, Park Place, New York. 


THE EASIEST WAY in Housekeeping and Cooking. Adapted 


to Home Use or School Study. By HELEN CAMPBELL, recently Superintendent of Southern 
Cooking Schools, now Editor of Household Department in ‘‘ Our Continent.” Cloth, $1. 


“ By all odds the completest household Cook-book 
that has come under our notice.’’—V, VY. Examiner. 

“The intelligence and good sense of the writer 
have certainly led to the wisest as well as the easiest 
way. Nota few persons will be all the more pleased 
with her work, to detect in it the flavor of the old in- 
imitable SouTHERN CooKErRy. Pray. Heaven it 
come not to be a lost art.”—The Nation. 

“ Neat in form, admirable in matter, cheap in price, 


it seems well calculated to supply the missing link in 
the cook-book line.”—Chicago Tribune. 

‘““ The book is more than a cook-book, and nothing 
less than a treatise on the art of sound living.”— 
Atlantic Monthly. 

‘*‘ No impossible dishes find a place, but just such 
ones as are used in daily cooking by rich and poor. 
It is no reference-book to a fancy bakery, but a good 
substantial help.”"—Detroit Chronicle. 


*,.* Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed postpaid on receipt of price, $x, by the Publishers, 
FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 27 Park Place, New York. 


A RARE 
OFFER 


Si wrse-ciass SHEET MUSIC FREE 


First-Class 

Buy fifteen bars of Dobbins’ Electric Soap of 
any grocer; cut from each wrapper the picture of Mrs. 
Fogy and Mrs. Enterprise, and mail us, with full 
name and address, and we will send you free of all 
expense, your own selection from the following 
list of Sheet Music, tothe value of One Dollar. We 
absolutely GUARANTEE that the music is una- 
bridged, and sold by first-class music houses at the 
following prices: 


INSTRUMENTAL. Price 
Artist’s Life Waltzes, (Kunster Leben,) op 3/6, Strauss 75 
\Ever or Never Waltzes, (Toujours ou Jamais,) Waldteufel 75 
Chasse Infernale, Grand Galop, Brilliant, op. 23, Kolling 75 
Turkish Patrol Reveille, . 5 . Krug 35 
Pirates of Penzance, (Lanciers, D'Albert 50 
Sirens Waltzes, . . - Waldteufel 75 
Fatinitza, Potpourri, Suppe 1 00 
Mascotte, Potpourri, Audran 1 00 
Trovatore, Potpourri, . ¢ Verdi 75 
Night on the Water, Idyl, op.93, Wilson 60 
Rustling Leaves, 5 5 + op.68, Lange 60 

VOCAL. 

Patience, (The Magnet and the Churn), . Sullivan 85 
Olivette, (Torpedo and the Whale.) é Audran 40 
When I am Near Thee, (English and German words), Abt 40 
Who’s at my Window, . ; . Osborne 85 
Lost Chord, “ = A 5 . Sullivan 40 
My Dearest Heart, Sullivan 35 
Life’s Best Hopes, : + y Meininger 40 
Requited Love, (4 part Song,) . - Archer 85 
Sleep while the Soft Evening Breezes,(4 part Song) shop 85 
In the Gloaming, . ; : arrison’ 80 
Only be True, Vickers 35 
Under the Eaves, c c Winner 35 
Free Lunch Cadets, c 7 Sousa 85 


If the music selected amounts to just $1, send only 
te 15 pictures, your name and address. Tf in excess 
of $1,postage stamps may be enclosed for such excess. 

e make this liberal offer because we desire to 
give a present sufficiently large to induce every one to 
ve Dobbins’ Electric Soap_a trial long enough to 
uow just how good it is. If, after trial, they con- 
tinue to use the soap for years, we shall be repaid. 
If they only use the fifteen bars, getting the dollar's 
worth of music gratis, we shall lose money. This 
shows our confidence. The Soap can be bought of 
all grocers—the music can only be got of us. See 
that our nameis on each wrapper. Name this paper. 

A box of this Soap contains sixty bars. Any lady 
buying a box, and sending us sixty cuts of Mrs. Fogy, 
can pele’ music tothe amount of $4.50. This Soap 

roves with age, and you are not asked to buy a 
plese article, but one you use every w 
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Send one, two, three or 
five dollars for a retail box, 


D) } by express, of the best Can- 


dies in America, put up elegantly, and strictly pure. 
Suitable for presents, Refers to all Chicago, Address, 


GUNTHER, Confectioner,78 Madison St.,Chicago. 


PULPIT HELPS: 


SPICE FOR SERMONS. 


Sample Copy, 10 cents. 
Pastor, Box 642, Rock Island, Ill. 


and Prices 


Cloth, 50c. 


Half Russia, 90c. 


By mail,postpaid, 
Address 

Fords, Howard, 
& Hulbert, 


M_ Park Pl, NewYork, 
WLLL 


Choice Florida Oranges. 


The Rev. LYMAN PHELPS, of Sanford, Fla., 
will personally attend to the filling of all orders for se- 
lect oranges from fruit of hisown growing. He is 
permitted to refer to Dr. Henry Foster, Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., the Bishop of Florida, and the Bishop of Min- 
nesota. r 

Price accompanying all orders, $4 per box; freight 
on single boxes double 1st class rates. 


OVR “ 

CONTINENT 

GN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
Conducted by ALBION W. TOURGEE. 


$4.00 A YEAR——-S2.00 Six MONTHS——IO CENTS A Copy. 


This Magazine, unique among American Periodicals, offers the fol- 
lowing advantages: 


1. It is Issued Every Week, a fact which multiplies tue pleasure 
of receiving it, and adds greatly to the sustained interest of its excellent Serial 


Stories. 


2. It is the only Dlustrated Weekly Magazine published. 


8. Its Form is convenient for the reader, and adapted to the presen- 
tation of the Highest Style of Wood Engraving. 


4. It contains Serial Stories from authors of wide and established 
fame, such as Judge Albion W. Tourgée, Julian Hawthorne, Mrs. Alexander (the 
favorite English novelist), Marion Harland, E. P. Roe, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Rev. William M. Baker, Rhoda Broughton, R. H. Newell (‘‘ Orpheus C. Kerr **), 
and others to be announced hereafter. 

5. It contains Poems by such universal favorites as John G. Whit- 
tier, J. T. Trowbridge, George H. Boker, Louise Chandler Moulton, Celia Thax- 
ter, H. H. Boyesen, George P. Lathrop, Sarah Orne Jewett, ‘‘ Uncle Remus, *’ 
and others. 


6. It contains Short Stories by such story-tellers as Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford, E. P. Roe, Rebecca Harding Davis, Frank R. Stockton, Louise 
Stockton, Margaret J. Preston, and others. 


‘7. It contains Essays, Descriptive Articles and Discussions on 
Timely Topics by leading authorities in all special departments of thought. 


8. It contains Copious Illustrations designed and engraved by 
the best artists. 


In Short, Our ContTINENT contains the best of everything that 
belongs to a Magazine of the highest class, and furnishes it 


‘ONCE A WEEK, 


The 52 numbers contain annually about one-third more matter than the largest of 
the Monthly Magazines. 


*,* Send for free Specimen Copy, with elubbing rates and special offers. 


Address, OUR CONTINENT, Philadelphia. 


The PROBLEM of the POOR. 
= Record of Quiet Work in Unquiet 
Places. 


By HELEN CAMPBELL, author of “ The Easiest 
Way in Housekeeping and Cooking.’ Cloth, 90c. 


A most interesting account of the “J erry McAule 
Mission ” in the Five Points of New York, fecha 
many thrilling personal narratives, and several chap- 
ters of clear, practical advice about real methods of 
helping the poor of our great cities to rise in their 
scale of living, with suggestions for their diet, cook- 
ing, and daily home-life. 


no Booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the Pub- 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


OFFER 


Worth of 
Si rscdicss SHEET MUSIC FREE 
Buy fifteen bars of Dobbins’ Electric Soap of 
any grocer; cut from each wrapper the picture of Mrs. 
Fogy and Mrs. Enterprise, and mail us, with full 
name and address, and we will send you free of all 
expense, your own selection from the following 
list of Sheet Music, tothe value of One Dollar. We 
absolutely GUARANTEE that the music is una- 
bridged, and sold by first-class music houses at the 
following prices: 
INSTRUMENTAL. Price 
Artist's Life Waltzes, (Kunster Leben,) op 3/6, Strauss 175 
Ever or Never Waltzes, (Toujours ou Jamais,) Waldteufel 75 
Chasse Infernale, Grand Galop, Brilliant, op. 23, Kolling 175 
Turkish Patrol Reveille, 5 * . Krug 
Pirates of Penzance, (Lanciers,) D'Albert 50 


Sirens Waltzes, . - Waldteufel 75 
Fatinitza, Potpourri, a Suppe 100 
Mascotte, Potpourri, . . Audran 100 
Trovatore, Eotpourrl, C x Verdi 75 
Night on the Water, Idyl, ° op.93, Wilson 60 
Rustling Leaves, . ° 2 - op.68, Lange 60 
VOOAL. 
Patience, (The Magnet and the Churn), . Sullivan 85 
Olivette, (Torpedo and the Whale,) . Audran 4 
When I am Near Thee, (English and German words), 4b¢ 40 
Who’s at my Window, . . ‘ Osborne 85 
Lost Chord, : . Sullivan 40 
My Dearest Heart, Sullivan 85 
Life’s Best Hopes, = ~ Meininger 40 
Requited Love, (4 part Song,) 2 Archer 85 


Sleep while the Soft Evening Breezes,(4 part Song,) Bishop 385 
In the Gloaming, . . . . arrison 80 


Only be True, Vickers 86 
Under the Eaves, - * Winner 35 
. ° . Sousa 85 


Free Lunch Cadets, 


If the music selected amounts to just $1, send only 
the 15 pictures, your name and address. Tf in excess 
of $1,postage stamps may be enclosed for such excess. 
e make this liberal offer because we desire to 
give a present sufficiently large to induce every one to 
ive Dobbins’ Electric Soap_a trial long enough to 
now just how good itis. If, after trial, they con- 
tinue to use the soap for years, we shall be repaid. 
If they only use the fifteen bars, getting the dollar’s 
worth of music gratis, we shall lose money. This 
shows our confidence. The Soap can be bought of 
all grocers—the music can only be got of us. See 
that our nameis on each wrapper. Name this paper. 
A box of this Soap contains sixty bars. Any lady 
buying a box, and sending us sixty cuts of Mrs. Fogy, 
can select music to the amount of $4.50. This Soap 
improves with age, and you are not asked to buy a 
useless article, but one you use eve 
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CANVASSERS WANTED! 
The Most Rapidly Selling Book of The Day. 


THE LIFE AND CHARACTERISTICS 
OF ) 
Henry Ward Beecher, 


By LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., 
Assisted by 


C. B. Sms, D.D. 
T. J. Conant, D.D. 
Gen. Cuinton B. Fisk, 


Tuomas ArmiIrTaGE, D.D. 
Ngade Parker, D.D, 
oau Porter, D.D. 


and others equally well known. 


The story of his historic visit to England during 
the war, told by himself in full for the first time. 


The book will prove more interesting than fiction 
to both friends and foes of Mr. Beecher. 


EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY GIVEN. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
Io and 12 Dey St., N. Y. 


PULPITV HWELPS.—SPICE FOR SER- 
MONS. Sample Copy, 10 cents. Pastor, Box 
642, Rock Island, Ill. 


Choice Florida Oranges. 


The Rev. LYMAN PHELPS, of Sanford, Fla., 
will personally attend to the filling of all orders for se- 
lect oranges from fruit of his own growing. He is 
permitted to refer to Dr. Henry Foster, Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., the Bishop of Florida, and the Bishop of Min- 
nesota. 

Price accompanying all orders, $4 per box; freight 
on single boxes double Ist class rates, 


Send one, two, three or 
five dollars for a retail box, 
by express, of the best Can- 

dies in America, put up elegantly, and strictly pure. 
Suitable for presents. Refers to all Chicago. Address, 


GUNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison St.,Chicago. 


Choice Home Gifts. 
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Wm.CULLEN BRYANT’S LIBRAR 
oF Po—ETRY AND SONG. = 


se 
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2000 Poems from 700 Authors—Eng- 
lish, Scottish, Irish and American, includ- 
ing Translations. New Memorial Edi- 
tion, containing 200 Authors and over 600 
Poems not in former editions. Bryant’s 
Essay on Poetry. New Bryant Biogra- 
phy, New Bryant Portrait. Complete 
Indexes, especially a New Index of Poet- 
ical Quotations, containing 13,000 Refer- 
ences. Richly Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings of Homes of American Poets, Manu- 
script Hac Similes, etc., etc. 1,076 pp. 8vo, 
Cloth, gilt, $5.00; Half Morocco, gilt, $7. 
50; full Turkey, gilt, $10.00. 

‘*It has taken rank as the most complete and satis- 
factory work of the kind ever issued,’’—New- York 
Tribune. 


““No book, save the ‘ Book of Books’ and ‘ Web- 
ster’s Unabridged,’ is more to be desired in a fam- 
ily.” —Rutland Independent. 


SHAKSPEARE 
For The Young Folk. 


Edited by Prof. Ropert R. RAyMonp, 
Principal of the Boston School of Oratory. 
Large 8vo. Profusely and beautifully 
Illustrated, Old-gold Cloth, $2.75 ; gilt 
side and edges, $3.25. 


‘“Passages not necessary to dramatic unity and 
above the comprehension of the young are omitted, 
and graceful prose narrative substituted. This the 
richest portions are retained, the whole woven into a 
connected form, and the original text, so far as it is 
used, is carefully edited, with explanatory foot- 
notes.’’—Boston Traveller, 


“Tt is exactly what every one needs who wishes to 
read Shakespeare aloud, either publicly or privately. 
And there are many persons of quite mature years who 
will find this book a great help to their understanding 
and appreciation of the many-sided poet.’’—Ply mouth 
Chimes, Brooklyn. 


‘* One of the choice books of genuine and 
permanent value.”’—Christian Union, N.Y. 


Mrs. STOWE’S 


Story Books. 

A Dog’s Mission—Litile Pussy 
Willow— Queer Little People.— 
By Harriet BEECHER STowE. Each, 
Small 4to, ///ustrated. Cloth, ink and 
gold, $1.25. (The 3 vols. for $3.25.) 


‘©All of them are more or less concerned with the 
fascinating friendships and wonderful doings of chil- 
dren and animals, and are full of quaint fancies, genial 
humor, and sparkling dialogue. . . It is difficult to 
tell which Mrs. Stowe knows best—the subtleties of 
the child-heart, the woman-heart, or the dog-heart. 

.. A feast that the little folks will never tire of. = 
—Chicago Interior. 


The Merry-Go-Round. 


Stories for Boys and Girls.—By 
RossITER W. RAYMOND. Small 4to, 
Lllustrated. Cloth, ink and gold, $1.50. 


‘ For packing all the good moral into a tale that it 
will hold, and making it, at the same time, both hu- 
morsome and fascinating, commend us to Mr. Ray- 
mond. This collection of Christmas Tales, hung to- 
gether on the pian of Hawthorne’s ‘ Wonder Book,’ 
is of the highest order. The boy that can read it and 
won’t, ought to be made to read—something dry. For 
a good hearty tone, and pure, genial good sense, it 
will be hard to find its equal.”—Cixn#. Christian 
Standard, 


Mr. BEECHER’S Novel. 


Norwood ; or Village Lifein New 
England. <A novel. By HENRY 
WarD BEECHER. (Mew L£adition.) 1 


vol.,12mo, Extra Cloth. J//ustrated, $2. 

““Embodies more of the high art of fiction than any 
half-dozen of the best novels of the best authors of 
the day. It will bear to be read and re-read as often 
as Dickens’ ‘Dombey,’ or ‘ David Copperfield.’ ”’— 
Albany Evening Journal. 

““ Hawthorne excepted, Mr. Beecher has brought 
more of the New Hangiand soul to the surface than any 
of our American professed writers of fiction.’’—Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 


Quaint and Exquisite. 

The Lovers of Provence. Aucassin 
and Nicolette.) From a MS. Romance 
of the XII Century. Translated into 
English prose and verse by R. A. 
MacDonovueu, from the Modern French 
of Bipa. JZ/lustrated. Cloth, gilt, $3.50; 
Full Morocco, $7.00. 

“Finely made as it is, with rubricate pages, and 
sympathetically illustrated with fine engravings after 
designs by Bida, Mary Hallock Foote, Wm. Hamilton 


Gibson, and Fred, Dielman, the book is certainly ‘a 
pearl of medizval literature exquisitely reset.’ 


There is nothing more attractive in the whole 
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OLD THOUGHTS IN NEW ForMs. 


‘* Seeing that Jews ask for signs, and Greeks seek after wisdom; but 
we preach Christ crucified, unto Jews a stumbling block, and unto Gen- 
tiles foolishness ; but unto them that are called, both Jews and Greeks, 
Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God.”—1 Cor. i: 22-24. 

“And I, brethren, when I came unto you, came not with excellency 
of speech or of wisdom, proclaiming to you the mystery of God. For I 
determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified. And I was with you in weakness, and in fear, and in much 
trembling. And my speech and my preaching were not in persuasive 
words of wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power: 
that your faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power 
of God,”’—1 Cor. ii: 1-5. 


I propose to deliver several discourses, not necessarily in 
sequence, in order to show that what is called “advanced 
thinking” among Christian men and ministers in our time con- 
forms itself to the very innermost spirit and genius of sacred 
Scripture. I do this for my own sake, that I may be faithful. 
I do it for your sake, because there exists between every pas- 
tor and his people a kind of obligation and honor that they 
should know what it is that he believes, and what it is that he 
is teaching to them and to their children. I do it for the sake 
of multitudes of ministers who are perplexed, and who cannot 
any longer keep on quite in the old way of theclogy, and yet 
are afraid to venture on any new way, not knowing whether it 
it be founded on truth, or upon mere novelties that will perish. 

Sunpay Morninc, November 26, 1882. Lesson; Rom, vii. Hymns (Plymouth 


Collection): Nos. 167, 217, 660. 
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Therefore they hang between the winds, not going one way 


nor the other. I do it, also, as a reply to those who say that 
this church and its pastor have wandered from Christian truth. 
I receive letters asking me whether I believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul; and I see letters that are sent to my friends 
inquiring whether I believe in a personal God. Not only are 
the fools not all dead yet, but they seem to be multiplying! 
How long must a man preach, how widely must a man’s ser- 


‘mons be printed and distributed, before men will understand 
» the least thing about the substance of his doctrine and the tes- 


timony of his life ? 

These passages which I have selected may be summed up as 
this: Power ts the test of theology. This is the substance of 
what Paul says. A theology that has no power upon human 
life, human nature,human destiny, is not a Christian theology ; 
and a test of all views that are new or advanced, is, What 
power have they in regard to the great elements for which 
Christianity was revealed? What can they do with men? A 
theology that can do nothing is no better than idolatry. 

Now, Paul, in setting forth his career in this place as no- 
where else he has ever done, has, by declaration, excluded from 
his ministry all mere personal elements. He says, “I would 
not use excellency of speech; eloquence, beautiful language, 
winning literary power.” Not that it was damnable, but that 
it was. an auxiliary so far inferior to real power that he would 
not employ it. He would not employ, either, logical power, 
nor Scientific power, nor anything of that kind. “TI deter- 
mined, for power,” he says, “to know nothing among you 
but Christ. That was the source of the power that I meant to 
exert; and I did not mean to know Christ save as a cruci- 
fied one. Nor would I employ any extrinsic elements to con- 
ceal the reality, or to reveal it, or to deepen it. The crucified 
criminal, the Jew, was what I determined to put foremost in 
all my instructions, that your faith should not stand in any ex- 
ternal elements of power, but that it should stand in the wis- 
dom and power of God.” That truth which brings the man of 
God home to a moral consciousness of men, and with the fewest 
auxiliary and adventitious helps, is the nearest like Pauline 
preaching, and it is the nearest to Christ-like preaching. 
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Paul determined to preach chiefly that view of God which was 
manifested in Christ Jesus—his suffering love; the revelation 
of the interior nature of God—of his nature, not as a creator, 
but as an administrator over rational and intelligent beings ; 
as one that suffered through love for his creatures. He deter- 
mined not to preach him as a God of grandeur. Such he is; 
but that was not the aspect that Paul chose. He determined 
to preach him as a God of absolute power, and he determined 
not to preach him as the God of Greece or the God of Fate. 
Although God lies back of all great principles and laws, yet 
that fact was not the aspect that he meant to preach—cer- 
tainly not as it was held by ancient philosophers, and later by 
medizval theologians. Nor would he preach the Greek con- 
ception of God as a being perfect in adjustment with himself, 
and with circumstances, and so, untouchable by suffering and 
sorrow and pain, eternally young, eternally serene, and eter- 
nally happy. Over against that Paul says, “I shall preach a 
crucified, a suffering, Christ.’ This he puts forward in every 
one of his letters, everywhere. “I proclaim to you, first of all, 
how Christ died for our sins, how he was buried, and how he 
rose again ;”’ that is, the death of Christ, the suffering of Christ 
and the crucifixion of Christ, as representing God, standing in 
his place, and being that open door through which we can see 
what is the real nature of God. Paul’s conception was a con- 
ception of one who suffered because he loved, and who, for the 
sake of love, gave himself. The implication is, If men, as 
a measure of their strength of affection and sympathy will give 
up gorgeous apparelings, houses and lands, their all, how much 
more is it a méasure of this One’s strength of affection when he 
gives his own self! When a man loyes the companion of his 
life, and is wedded to her, he has given himself, living, to 
her. 

But there is a higher test than that. Will a man extinguish 
himself for the sake of some great benefit that is to inure to 
another, “ Greater love,’ says the voice of God, “hath no 
man, than that he lay down his life for a friend;”’ and the 
laying down of life is the measure of the love of God for a 
miserable human creature. That is set forth in the New 
Testament as the highest test which the human mind is sus- 
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ceptible of ; and Paul says, “that I shall preach.” It was this 
power that inhered in the substance of his teachings—not the 
embellishments which men derived from his education, from 
his philosophical skill, from his poetic nature, nor from his 
magnetic temperament. You are not going to be swept into 
the net by those human instruments or implements; but the 
truth that I am going to set forth to you is that when you 
are changed you will be conscious that it is the wisdom of God 
and the power of God that has changed you. All systems 
of preaching must come to this test: the power over the hu- 
man consciousness that they can exert from the higher level, 
and from the higher sources. 

First, it is to be a power that shall convince men of sin. 
Second, it is to be a power that shall convert men, and re- 
build them. Man’s re-building is the very theme and test of 
the whole gospel, and of all the epistles. On this subject 
there can be no doubt whatever. Read, for example, Ephe- 
sians, the second chapter, from the first verse to the seventh : 

‘And you did he quicken, when ye were dead through your 
trespasses and sins, wherein aforetime ye walked according to 
the course of this world, according to the prince of the power 
of the air, of the spirit that now worketh in the sons of diso- 
bedience ; anong whom we also all once lived in the lusts of 
our flesh, doing the desires of the flesh and of the mind, and 
were by nature children of wrath, even as the rest :—but God, 
being rich in mercy, for his great love wherewith he loved us, 
even when we were dead through our trespasses, quickened us 
together with Christ (by grace have ye been saved), and raised 
us up with him, and made us to sit with him in the heavenly 
places, in Christ Jesus: that in the ages to come he might 
shew the exceeding riches of his grace in kindness toward us 
in Christ Jesus.” 

This is the revelation first, of sin, then of conversion and re- 
building, and next of gradual sanctification. Any true theology, 
then, must have power to convince men of sin; it must have 
power to convert men, and build them up in holy life; and it 
must have power to sustain them in all the emergencies of hu- 
man life by the sense of an infinite and eternal life—a life in the 
near future. It must have power to inspire men with the 
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’ grandeur of that life which is only kindled here, but which ex- 
tends itself into the hereafter. All preaching and all schemes . 
which leave out the boundlessness of the great invisible world,” 
that are made up of mere ingenuities, and that have no tidings, » 
no voice from beyond, will be futile. They may be beautiful ; 
and so is the moon; but what harvest was ever the child of 
the moon? Inspired, heroic sympathy for men, the desire 
to live for one’s kind as God lives for mankind, must suc- 
ceed. 

Here are the four great elements on which the power claimed , 
for any theology is to be developed: the conviction of men; their 
conversion; their change from glory to glory as sons of God and 
heirs of immortality; and in the affluence of their nature becom- 
ing benefactors, saviours, of the humanrace. These are the great 
outlying points; nor will it be possible to do more than sketch . 
one of them at this time; and to that I shall turn my attention 
this morning. Are those who believe in new, or what is 
called “advanced thinking” on the subject of religion in sym- 
pathy with the great ends which the church has always sought 
and still seeks? Are they in sympathy with those great ends 
who insist that there are better instruments to work with than 
those which the old thinkers employed, who insist that though 
agriculture was agriculture when plows were wooden, agri- 
culture is a great deal better now when plows are steel, who 
think that in spiritual husbandry old doctrinal instruments » 
once had a value in producing an efficacious life among men, 
but that in the progress of unfelding knowledge we have gone 
beyond those instruments, and who have adopted new ones, 
although the objects for which instruments have been and are’ 
employed remain the same, and do not change? 

I may say that I count myself to be one of those that are 
thinking, among met. I do not count myself as so much 
advanced in regard to the ¢hings to be gained by human life, © 
as in regard to the better zustrumentation by which those 
things may be gained. 

Now, respecting the sinfulness of men: are the views which 
are represented by what may be called the modern school of 
the kind that will dilute the sense of sinfulness, instead of in- 
tensifying it? Are they likely to obscure it by a kind of sil- 
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very mist that may be beautiful, and that may soften the harsh- 
ness of the features. Are they of a kind that will tend to 
lap men into security and into ease?» Are the modern school 
of thinkers and theologians open to the charge of preaching 
on the subject of human nature a system of truths or doctrines 
which will leave complacency and self-content, and take off 
the pressure of conscience? If they do, their damnation is 
assured ; time will overwhelm them; but if they preach a doc- 
trine which, though it may vary from the old systems, tends to 
give more definite understanding, if they bring to men a con- 
sciousness of their sins through all the figures and abstract 
magnificence of the medizval time, if they can bring back to 
every man’s door a consciousness of his sins, practical, affec- 
tional, accumulative, ruinous, if they have power to reveal to a 
man the character of his nature, so that every one shall feel, 
“Tf God does not help me I am ruined,” then these modern 
theologies will stand. However much they may be mocked at, 
however much modern counsels may seek to stop them, they 
will survive. Theology must conform to discovery, The 
evidence is to accumulate and open the origin of men; and 
man’s origin has much to do with the consequent. 

Now, Paul’s doctrine of double consciousness, as set forth 
in the seventh chapter of Romans, which I read in your hear- 
ing this morning, is, that there is a law of the spirit and a law 
of the members; that there is the higher I, and a lower I; that 
there are passions and appetites which have in them no moral 
character,—that is, which are not holy, which are not necessa- 
rily unholy, but which are not of the moral nature, which are 
animal, which are fleshly. There is, he teaches, a power that is 
triumphant over these lower faculties. It is the power which 
says, ‘‘ Now it is no longer I that do it, but sin that dwelleth 
inme. I see the beauty of the law, and yet I break the law 
all the time. It is the under man, and not the upper that does 
it. Itis the flesh man. It is the animal man. Men have been 
reading this for ages; yet when Mr. Darwin says, ‘“‘Man is 
first animal, and afterwards he is developed into a spiritual be- 
ing superinduced on the animal,” they start back, and say, “Is it 
not the devil coming out of hell that is plowing at the face of 
the old theology?” Before Mr. Darwin was thought of, his 
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great, great, great grandfather Paul had been a Darwinian, and 
had taught that every man is two men, and that one of the 
men is an animal, while the other is a spiritual creature. 

He had carried his argument right through with an intuition 
that scents the theory without unfolding a philosophy, and 
proving all the steps. In looking through his moral conscious- 
- ness he came to that conclusion. Now philosophy is going to 
tentatively be the process of investigation. The hypothesis of 
one school of evolutionists is that man is being developed from 
the animal kingdom. In regard to this there is much ridicule, 
as there always is in regard to everything that men do not 
understand. It is held, with incautious speech, by some > 
evolutionists that man is the child of the ape; that our ances- 
tors were monkeys. That is not the statement at all that is 
made by scientific evolutionists. 

If you take a pine tree and an oak tree, and go backward 
along the line of vegetable development till you get away back 
to the mosses, you will find that, step by step, through other 
types and lower classes, they come very near together: At 
the moss you reach the point from which they diverge, one 
to the right hand and the other to the left, until by and by 
you get back to the pine and the oak, and their divergences 
run twenty generations back to the inferior vegetable kingdom. 

That is true in all animal lives. If you trace them back 
you come to where they differentiated, varied, and went off in 
separate lines, more and more varying all the way through. 

Now, the teaching of the scientific school is, that going back 
along the line of human development, you will come to the 
point of the ever-unfolding stem, not where the monkey or 
ape was the father or grandfather of man, but where there was 
a point in which the man and the ape leaned away from each 
other, the ape developing toward the left, and growing more 
by muscle, by bone, by the animal side, and the man, or that 
which became a man, growing toward the brain and the 
nervous system; so that far back beyond the ape you may not 
have been worthy of so honorable a parentage as the ape; and 
multitudes seem, often, to return to a type further back than 
that! The foundation fact is simply this, that while far back 
along that stem there is a point which brought forth on one 
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side, among other things, the ape and the monkey, on the 
other side there is a point where man came up, along that line ; 
and then, that in the process of development, under great 
natural laws, reason, affection, the sensibilities, imagination 
and moral sense began to enlarge their sphere. 

I am not now undertaking to say that this is proved. It is 
but a hypothesis ; but if the hypothesis answers all the varied 
conditions that you apply to it,—if it has a plan and a solution 
in it, then it is taken for truth, Do you know that three- 
fourths of all that you believe in common daily life is merely 

hypothesis. 

’ I go into the woods and see a tree that has been cut down, 
and an axe lying near. My hypothesis is that a man has been 
there, and that he cut down the tree; but I cannot prove it. 
I say that the axe, the fallen tree, that those tracks, explain 
the fact as nothing else can possibly explain it. I see a 
cut on the tree, and I conclude that a monkey could not 
have cut it; that birds could not have done it; that squirrels 
could not have done it; but I have seen men cut down trees, 
and therefore I would swear that a man cut it down. And 
yet this is entirely a hypothesis. 

When you see a gap in a mountain chain, and strata oppo- 
site to each other that are exactly alike, so that in coming to- 
gether they would fit, you cannot prove that they were once 
together, and that some convulsion had split them asunder; 
but there is something in you that says, “ Though there is no 
record of the manner in which this phenomenon came about, 
aman might be called a fool who did not believe that it was 
caused by some convulsion.” When a man finds ocean shells 
on the top of a mountain, he says, “It is evident that this was 
once the bottom of the sea. Here are signs and marks that 
there has been a change, that the earth has been heaved up, 
and that some parts of it were raised while other parts 
were depressed.”” Everybody-but a theologian would say, 
“Yes, that is true ;”” but some old theologian would say, “ No, 
no, God could just as well create shells as he could flowers ; 
and he could just as well create them on the tops of moun- 
tains as he could in the bottom of the sea; and you cannot 
prove that he did not create them on the tops of mountains.” 
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’ How would it be if a man should go into a depopulated 
country, and stumble upon a graveyard? Suppose he should 
say, ““I believe there must have been a battle here: there are 
no marks of it now; but here is where they buried their 
dead ” and suppose somebody else should say, “ Man, don’t 
you know that God could create these bones and these skele- 
tons?” : 

It is the hypothesis that man has regularly unfolding 
elements, that have been unfolded from the earlier and lower 
animal stage, under the influence of great divinely appointed 
supernatural laws; and when men say that Nature is all 
the God there is, while I do not say that I absolutely believe 
the theory of the development of man from the lower animal 
life, I do say that I very strongly incline to that belief, because 
it throws such light on points which I shall evolve in a few 
moments; and I say that the evolution of men from the 
lower animals is just as consistent a version of God’s ar- 
rangements in creation, as the other, and the regnant, sys- 
tem. . 

When I see a seed that has been planted sprouting, unfold- 
ing stem, and forming branch, blossom and fruit, going 
through all the stages by which they are produced under the 
influence of great natural laws, do I say, “God did not 
make them; Nature made them?” But how came nature 
to make them? It is God acting through nature that 
made them; and the question is not whether«God created 
them, or whether God created men, by that particular 
method of unfolding. God creates. The question is simply : 
how does he create? What is the line of creation? Do 
men unfold as animals have unfolded, and as the vegetable 
kingdom has,—yes, and as the inorganic kingdom has un- 
folded? Are they in line? Do they march with all the anal- 
ogies of God’s infinite method of creation in other things?” 
I am inclined to think that they do; and if they do, then I see 
a great deal that was blurred before. This theory clears away 
a great many doubts. It renders a great many facts sharp 
and accurate. It throws alight such as, with skillful preach- 
ing, in right hands, and employed by those who are educated, 
may become a greater power for the conviction of men than 
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any other view that hitherto has been held. It does not pre- 
clude the interference of the creative will of God to teach that 
men are unfolded from the lower kingdom—that is, that they 
were animals; for among modern teachings in embryology it 
is taught that human creatures in the foetal condition go all 
through the types—not through all the minute variations, but 
through all the types—which the animal has in its whole life 
gone through. 

The question which is so agitating the scientific moral world 
is a question that, right before your eyes, is demonstrated in 
every single household. When the babe is born it is nothing 
on God’s earth but a little animal, and a.very poor one at 
that. In its first stage it is absolutely the poorest animal that 
is ever born. It understands nothing. It cannot even see. 
There is no evidence that it hears. It has no voluntary con- 
trol over its muscles. Its food is all that it wants. To it there 
is nothing outside of that. It is bornalittle brute. If it were 
not for an angelic potentiality, if it were not for that which ex- 
perience teaches us will come out of the child, we should say 
that the poorest thing in the world is that little sackful of 
meat and bones which we call “a baby.” It is the prophecy 
which makes it so beautiful. It is the hope of the mother, 
founded on actual experience, that makes her say, “ This babe 
of mine is a son of God.” Yet it is nothing but a little ani- 
mal, and the earlier unfoldings of its life are all animal. Little 
by little, however, out of this condition, under the law of the 
household, there begins to be the repression and subjection of 
animal tendencies, and the development of social tendencies. 
As the little child goes into a larger sphere, he unfolds, also, by 
the pressure of society, the sense of what is right and wrong on 
a larger scale. When ripeness at last comes, and the heritable 
qualities concentred in him from ancestors have had an oppor- 
tunity to develop themselves, then we have the full man, as 
the son of God, towering far above the animal kingdom; and 
we see in every household the regular passing of the human 
species from the animal condition up to the higher spiritual 
condition. And yet, these men that see it all the time, that 
rock the cradle of this problem, are the very men who, when 
they hear it preached in the pulpit, say, “ Where is our minis; 
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ter going to?” Iam preaching the doctrine which every man’s 
cradle ought to teach him. 

Now, if I taught that the world created men, because men 
are unfolding from their lower, their animal and their social 
condition, to their moral and rational condition, and if I taught 
that the world is God, that would be one thing: but I do not. 
Isay that the more you make a miracle of life and develop- 
ment, the more you make it large, the more indispensable it is 
to every man’s reason that there should be something mightier 
than the physical laws of the globe. You need an intelligence, 
a divine nature, back of all mundane creations, just in propor- 
tion as you make them complicated and difficult. Because the 
soul is evolved in the process of evolution with the body, ac- 
cording to the method and design of God, it is not necessary 
to infer that God is not the creator of the soul as well as of the 
body. 

An architect builds me a house, and he sends for the work- 
men, and they dig the cellar; but he never touches a spade. 
He sends for the stone-mason, who brings out from the quarry 
the foundation stones, and puts them up; but the architect 
never touches them. He sends for the brick-maker who makes 
a million brick, but the architect never touches the clay. He 
sends for the carpenter, the plasterer and other workmen; and 
they do the work in their several departments; and by-and-by 
the house is completed. Did the architect build that house, or 
did he not? 

Now, God sends all manner of laws here, there and else- 
where; and they fulfill his will, and bring about the result 
finally. Is it God or is it these natural laws that de it? God 
does it through them; for I take it that he who created the 
world understands it much better than men can—and we can 
manage it pretty well. 

And, the more thoroughly science shows that our globe is 
the result of unfolding influences, the more unthinkable is 
atheism to my judgment. The structure of men gives us a 
philosophical view of sin and infirmity. In the first place, it 
dispels, as it ought to, and throws back to the kingdom of 
dreams from which it came, the whole doctrine of “ Adam’s fall,” 
and of his sin as being the imputed guilt of our great fore- 
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father. I should like to know what man can worship God on, 
the ground of his holiness and his moral beauty, who believes 
that he will be doomed for the sins of two people who were 
children, who never had any experience, who were left to the 
temptations of a subtle agent, and who broke a law which 
they were commanded to keep. That they should have been 
spanked and sent to bed would have been very natural. We 
should have done so by our children. We should have said 
that they were told not to eat of the tree, and that they ought 
not to have done it. But for God to stand and say, “ Now, 
Adam and Eve, you took the apple and ate it when I told you 
not to; and I am going to continue this world, and I am go- 
ing to create out of it as your descendants millions and billions, 
and trillions of human beings, more than there are hairs on 
your heads, more than all the sands of the sea-shore, and I am 
going to curse every one of them. Not only will I curse every 
one of them so that they shall not know what is good and evil, 
but I will only save as many as I like. As for the rest, I will 
turn them into hell where there shall be torments numberless 
and eternal :’—this is the creator that the old medizval theo- 
logy gives to you; and I say that there never entered into the 
heart of Dante, nor into the heart of any man in consequence 
of debauch, nor did there ever emerge from the imagination of 
any human being, such a demon as that God would be who 
commanded his creatures to do that which through infirmities 
they failed to do, and then damned them for such failure. Nor 
is it strange that men say, “I will not worship such a God as 
that.” And yet this is the theology which now stands in all 
the creeds in Christendom, which no man can defend without 
warping his own moral sense, which every minister is bound to 
preach, but which not one in five hundred dares to preach. 
I have not exaggerated. It is worse in the books than I have 
stated it. 

Now that theory of sin must be laid aside, and sent over to 
the valley of Hafed’s dreams from which itcame. The Scripture 
says that sin is the violation of law. That is true; but all 
violation of law is not sin, if you mean by law a defined and 
divulged system, like the Mosaic law, like the criminal law, 
like commercial law, or anything of that kind; but sin may be 
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aviolation of God’s law. I mean that a man may violate God’s 
law knowing it to be a law, and doing it on purpose. But what 
are God’s laws? The heavens are full of them, the air is full 
of them, the sea is full of them, the earth is full of them, hu- 
man life is full of them. We know that the nervous system is 
so distributed, and that its filaments so run in all directions, 
that you cannot put the point of a needle on a man’s hand 
and not touch a nerve‘ and the laws of God are distributed 
throughout creation as thick as the nerves on a man’s hand; 
and all the way through life we are called into circumstances 
where our ignorance leads us to violate laws. Then comes 
pain; and then we have learned something—for every single 
mistake in a man’s life is revelatory. There laws lie, and 
there lies, therefore, obedience or disobedience. 

A man eats a little too much, and he has broken the law of 
his stomach—that is, the law of God. The day before yester- 
day he ate as much, and it did not hurt him. A man says that 
he could study sixteen hours a day, that he has done it before; 
but by-and-by down he goes with paralysis. Then he says, “I 
did not dream of that; I have practiced studying so for years.” 
He has violated a law; but he did not intend to. There was 
no malice, no rebellion in the violation. The man has broken 
a law; but what does Scripture call it when a man breaks a 
law not knowing what it is, and so breaks it unintentionally ? 
Why, it calls that znfirmity. 

“We have a high-priest that is touched, with a feeling of our 
infirmities.” ‘ 

All that human conduct which takes place through man’s 
ignorance, and which is at the bottom a violation of unknown 
laws, Scripture calls infirmities ; and they belong to that sys- 
tem of creation which God is supervising. What, then, is sin? 
Generically I hold it to be this: where that part of every man 
which is animal usurps the place of the reason and the moral 
sense, and men act by their animal appetites and passions, 
when they should act by the inspiration of reason and 
moral sense, they sin. Sin, in other words, has its sphere be- 
tween the two elements in man, the upper and the under fac- 
ulties. When the servile part of aman rises up and assumes 
authority, every single step is sinful, for it is deliberate, It is 
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_dethroning God in the soul, It is making the animal stronger 
than the spiritual. The evil of sin in a general way is conflict 
between the old man, the original animal, and the new man 
that was created in righteousness or for righteousness. 

Now, the moment you come to original sin a man says, “I 
do not know anything about original sin; I do not know 
what I have done that is so bad.” Somebody says to him, 
“ But those that are in the flesh cannot please God, therefore 
you have broken the law of God.” “Well, suppose I do not 
understand it? What if I know nothing about it?” If you 
can shut such men up tight, in a room, and preach to them dam- 
nation sermons, and work up their brains and nervous system, 
you can get them to that point in which they will say, “I 
am convicted of sin; oh, for mercy !’’ And by-and-by they 
will come to a feeling that God is having mercy upon them; 
and they will experience a great deal of that joy which is 
called “ conversion.” And how much understanding is there 
of it? What is the reason so many sink back into a regula- 
tion life? They live about as they did-before. They are a 
little better on the whole; they mean a little better; but to 
them the idea of conversion ts obscure, and not philosophical. 
Yet it is said to you, “Man, you are an animal creature, and 
you suffer your passions and appetites of every kind to dom- 
inate in you every day; and if you are to be a new man in 
Christ Jesus your whole life must be under the control of rea- 
son, of the highest moral sense, and of the sweetest affections. 
These must overcome and rule, and then you will have a basis 
which every man understands.” 

There is not aman who does not know that he is serving 
evil rather than good; that when he goes out in the morning 
humble, he comes back at night proud ; that when he goes out 
full of kindly sympathetic feelings he comes back with his 
hands clenched. There is not a man who does not know 
what it is to say in the morning; “Oh how beautiful is benevo- 
lence!” And what it is, when he has got over on the other 
side, and his creditor has been running him all day, to say, 
“Benevolence be hanged! I wish I had that fellow by the 
throat.” Which part of you has the upper hand? You live 
for appetite, for lust, for gluttony, for drunkenness, for the 
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myriad forms of them; you live for self, you live for pride, you 
live in flattery, you live in all kinds of self-seeking and you re- 
pudiate self-sacrifice. You will not let that which is supernal 
rule in your life. You say, “Thatis a dream, a fancy ; I cannot 
live in this way.” You cannot live in that way? It is the very 
teaching of the gospel that you have two lives—the upper and 
the under; and yet you sacrifice the whole of yourself to the 
under one. That is sinful enough. In times of religious ex- 
citement, during revivals which are auspicious and benignant, 
and which are the outcome of distinct divinely created natural 
laws, when men with a clear understanding of what is the na- 
ture of sin, generic and philosophical, shall preach this doc- 
trine to their fellow men, there will not be one in ten that can 
withstand the preaching, and the power of God’s spirit which 
goes with the truth. But when you teach men that they are 
guilty of Adam’s sin they will laugh in your face. When you 
interpret to a man his body, his appetites and his passions, and 
then put him to looking inwardly, and saying to himself, 
“ How do you use yourself ? What is the point in you which 
dominates, and what is the complexion of your individual life, 
which flows out from that fountain?” Then he cannot dis- 
pute that he is sinful. And I say that the doctrine of sin as it 
is coming to be understood by some, and more and more by 
many—a doctrine founded on the conflict between the original 
animal man and the superinduced reasoning man—is going to 
throw a flood of light upon the world which will be far more 
truthful than the old doctrine, and will give a power to the 
preaching of the gospel which it never had before. 

Now look at the way in which the gospel is preached in the 
word of God. Turn to that memorable passage in Galatians 
where Paul substantially says all that I have said. (It is aston- 
‘ishing to me how many of my sermons Paul preached !) 

“Ve, brethren, have been called unto freedom.” 

That is freedom where you bring into the inner man—the 
upper man—that influence which needs no law. 

“Only use not freedom for an occasion to the flesh.” 

There you are, the first thing! “ You are flesh men,” Paul says, 
“and you are spiritual men; and your spirit man, which is your 
real man, is free, only do not use it for pampering the flesh,” 
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“The whole law is fulfilled in one word, even in this: Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Regulated selfishness is the foundation of regulated love in 
the universe. 

“This I say then, Walk in the spirit, and ye shall not fulfill 
the lust of the flesh. For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, 
and the Spirit against the flesh.” 

The animal appetites are up in arms; they are in an uproar ; 
they are in revolt; and the spirit man is warring against the 
flesh. It is seeking to subdue the revolted province in a man’s 
self. 

“These are contrary the one to the other.” 

- In the lower stage of development that which is criminal in 
the man is a virtue in an animal. Rapacity, slyness in the fox, 
ravaging in the wolf, and slaughter in the lion, are for them 
the conditions of being, as they have nothing else, and they 
must follow the lower law; but when you are carried up, by 
unfolding, to a realm in which the higher faculties come in, 
and you have a wider scope of life, in which your being fills 
all space, and in which you traverse the realms infinite, immu- 
table and eternal, under a vast dome of experience and power, 
the law of the flesh has no business to exercise authority over 
you. There is where imperial sovereignty is to lie; and if a 
man with all this accumulated and divine power still acts as 
an animal, there is where his sin comes in. 

“For these are contrary the one to the other; so that ye 
cannot do the things that ye would. But if ye be led of the 
spirit, ye are not under the law. Now the works of the flesh 
[this shows what he means by the flesh] are manifest, which 
are these: adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, 
idoiatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, 
seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, revelings, 
and such like.” 

Do you make out what Paul meant by the flesh? He meant 
that part of the man which is the animal. 

“Of the which I tell you before, as I have also told you in 
time past, that they which do such things shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God.” 

Well, what is the other part of a man? 
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“The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance: against 
such there is no law. And they that are Christ’s have cruci- 
fied the flesh with the affections and lusts.” 

Is not that as plain as the English language can make it? 
Is not that Paul’s doctrine of sinfulness and of spirituality, 
founded on this double nature of man, which modern science 
now seems likely to demonstrate to us. Is it not his doctrine 
that men are the results of a divine creation, by unfolding; 
that the old man represents the animal, and that the new man 
represents the divine, the spiritual and the Christ-like? And 
here is the application : 

“Be not deceived; God is not mocked; for whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that soweth unto 
his own flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he that 
soweth unto the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap eternal life.” 

Mark the terms. It is not meant that every time you sow to 
the appetites or the passions you sin; you do not; for they 
have their function in life, and they are all right to a limited 


extent ; but when a man gives his whole life to them, when he - 


livesin them; when he gathers the fruit and harvest of his life 


out of the animal nature, then he sins. I think that multitudes } 


of men will perish utterly after death, corrupt, rotten; for if a 
man is a beast all his life long, and is nothing else, what is there 
for him beyond except to perish as the beasts perish? But 


this I say, not by the word of the Lord, which does not ° 


touch this question. I say it (although there are certain anal- 
ogies in philosophy from which it may be inferred) as my own 
private opinion, and not as the authoritative teaching of Scrip- 
ture; but I do say that “he that soweth to the flesh shall 
of the flesh reap corruption.” You know what that is, per- 
fectly well; and your judgment goes with it. You know it in 
regard to yourself, your neighbors, and the community in 
which you live. The whole question of man’s sinfulness is as 
clear, to those who want to understand it, as noonday beams 
can make it. The voice of God coincides with your moral 
sense; and you say within yourself, “I ought not to live to 
the animal that is in me; I ought not.to cherish that and 
make it the main power of my life; I ought not to sow the 
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seeds of that nature.’”’ And there is not a man here who does 
not know that he ought to live for just reason, for a sensitive 
moral sense of right and wrong, and for the spirit of sympathy 
and love; and there is not a man who does not know that he 
has not done it, that he needs to do it, and that he ought to 
be born again—that is to say, that the change which shall take 
-him out of the evil departments of his life, and put him into 
the good, is a change that is so good that when a man has ex- 
perienced it, he may be said to be born over again. 

Now, I ask you, Is there not in that theology a power which 
tends to convict men of sin and of danger ; and will it not re- 
sult, with their conscience and with their understanding, to 
make them stronger to overcome temptations of the flesh, and 
help them to sow the seeds of everlasting purity and everlast- 
ing truth in the spiritual side of their nature, that they may 
reap glory and honor and immortality ? 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We thank thee, our Father, that there is a way of our thought; that 
we climb no ladder let down from the sky ; that we go up no ascending, 
wearying step to the light of thy glory. We thank thee that the way is 
so easy that a child may move therein. We do not run nor strive with 
mighty endeavor to find thee. We are floated into thy presence. We 
are lifted up as on angels’ wings. We say, Our Father, and behold the 
whole heaven is opened before us, and all the benignity, wisdom and 
power of God, and the great love of God shine out of that word; and 
that wisdom and that power call us, and thy love beseeches us, and we 
are drawn up into thy presence or ever we are aware that we are sur- 
rounded with God, in whom we live and move and have our being; and 
so we change worlds at our own wish and will. When cares in full 
pursuit fill the way with wolves’ voices, and our souls are terrified, we 
lift ourselves up unto thy name, and there is no danger, nor is there 
any fear of danger. When the burdens of life press us down, and seem 
to crush us into the very earth, we hear thee say, Come unto me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest... And the very thought 
of thy willingness and of thy power brings refreshing rest, as we wilt 
under the fierce suns of other lands all the day through; but as the 
evening draws near, and cool breezes come from the sea, as we toil 
in the midst of the fierce attritions of life, its rivalries and fiery tempt- 
ations, and our years are consumed, and we draw near to the end of 
them, there set off from the other land, far beyond our sight, those sweet 
influences in which is all the strength of God; and out of which thou hast 
made manifest what thou art. When we rise to other spheres and see 
thee face to face, and see the grandeur of suffering love, its passions 
and its willingness to labor and to bear burdens for others forever and 
forever, shall we rejoice init? Is thy joy a joy which blossoms from 
the stem of sorrow? Is thy joy that which men call misery? 

Help us to understand thee from our life that is above, from that life 
which is divine, and not from that lower life wherein men walk, and which 
has in it the perishable results of earthly existence. Thou art drawing 
us, and will draw us yet more than ever if we would ; for as the mother 
brings the child to her very bosom, and loves it, though it be recreant, 
so thou wouldst draw us unto thyself though we be recreant. Even so, 
O Lord God, make us one with thee, this day, that we may dwell not 
only in the beauty of holiness but in the joy of thy salvation. 

We pray for all that are in thy presence—for the ignorant, for the 
wavering, for the backsliding, for the overthrown, for the poor and 
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needy, for the despondent, for the suffering, for the outcast. We pray 
for those who never pray for themselves, but for whom the spirit maketh 
intercession with groanings which cannot be uttered. 

Lord, we beseech of thee that the power of thy spirit and of thy truth 
may, this day, penetrate the hearts that have been in darkness hitherto. 
Bring morning to night, and joy to sorrow. Oh, that there might be 
rest and joy; and when we look back upon the great struggle of life 
we learn at last to feel that it is but labor-pain ; that slowly through the 
years our life is being born; and that we are coming out from the 
realm of sense and matter, and are merging into the realm of the spirit, 
and are like God, and are no more joined to creatures of the earth and 
beasts that perish. When we shall stand in Zion and before God, and the 
mysteries of this life shall be made clear to our sight, then we shall 
behold with wonder the wisdom and way of God with us, and shall 
marvel at our ignorance and stupidity. 

How many doors we have shut for nothing! And with what dry eyes 
we have gone through things that should have provoked weeping! 
How we have mourned that*our debasements were taken away, that our 
idols were broken up, because we have sought to bury ourselves in 
present pleasure that benumbed and*stupefied. How often, when thou 
hast desired to carry us along the way~that leads to holiness, have we 
resisted ; so that thy stripes and chastisements have not healed us. 
While we pray, Thy will be done, we stand at the door to prevent thee 
from doing thy will in us. O Lord, thou wonder-worker, art thou 
not working by thine own work ? When we think of the ages of the 
world that. has rolled on with its increasing multitudes, and its miseries 
are upon us, we cannot understand thee. Surely there is a God, and 
surely thou art a God of wisdom and of love; but oh, what has been 
the burden of thy years? Is this, then, the royalty of life? There are 
many who see the higher life and the nobler way, and rise and stand with 
their feet thereon, It is narrow and difficult, but it is growing smoother 
and easier with every step. Grant thy blessing to rest upon every 
household, Bless thy servants and ministers of love, the parents. 
Bless the children that are entering upon life. May they put on the 
whole armor of God. Bless the little ones that know not their right 
hand from their left. Take them again upon thy knee, lay thy hands 
upon them, and bless them. 

Bless, we pray thee, the labors of thy servants in this city. Bless 
those that are striving to comfort others. Bless those that make them- 
selves the crutch and staff on which the. weak and the feeble may lean. 
Enlighten those that seek to teach others. May the spirit of Jesus 
Christ, as an overflowing stream, inexhaustible, be given to those that 
would bring the river of the water of life to parched and thirsty lips. 

Bless our organizations, and thy servants that labor in them, and all 
their beneficences, both public and private. More and more may the 
lives of thy people reflect thine own, 
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We pray that thou wilt deal gently with us so long as we are called 
to live. Make us willing to stay and willing to go. * May we be willing 
to abound, and willing to suffer need and lack. May we be able every 
day to say, Thy will be done. May we every day be able to strive and 
yet be full of peace; to hunger and yet be satisfied ; to be unhappy 
that we may have perfect happiness. Deal with us according to the 
marvel and the mystery of thy grace. And when at last we are called 
to leave the scenes of sense, grant that we may find ourselves at home 
with God, all speaking the language of heaven, already resembling 
him, and to be made perfectly like him. 


And to the Father, the Son and the Spirit, shall be eternal praises. 
Amen, 
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CHRIST'S IDEA OF CHRISTIANITY. 


“* And he said, So is the kingdom of God, as if aman should cast seed 
into the ground, and should sleep and rise, night and day, and the seed 
should spring and grow up, he knoweth not how. For the earth bring- 
eth forth fruit of herself; first the blade, then the ear, after that the full 
corn in the ear. But when the fruit is brought forth, immediately he 
putteth in the sickle, because the harvest is come. And he said, where- 
unto shall we liken the kingdom of God? or with what comparison shall 
we compare it? Itis like a grain of mustard seed, which when it is 
sown in the earth, is less than all the seeds that be in the earth: But 
when it is sown it groweth up, and becometh greater than all herbs, and 
shooteth out great branches, so that the fowls of the air may lodge un- 
der the shadow of it. And with many such parables spake he the word 
unto them, as they were able to hear it.”—Mark iv: 26-33. 


“Another parable spake he unto them; the kingdom of heaven is 
like unto leaven, which a woman took, and hid in three measures of 
meal, till the whole was leavened. All these things spake Jesus unto 
the multitude in parables; and without a parable spake he not unto 
them.”—Matt. xiii: 33, 34. y 


On no other subject was there more discourse than on this, 
the kingdom of heaven and the kingdom of God. We have in 
our ideas almost entirely destroyed it as it lay in the mind of 
Jesus. We have localized the kingdom of heaven. We have 


-materialized it in our thought. We have made it a state—a 


place, rather. We have given it, as it were, a vague categorical 


Sunpay Mornina, January 28,1883. Lesson: Markii: 23-28 Mark iii: 1-r2. Hymns 
(Plymouth Collection): Nos. 52, 128, 424. 
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condition, as though in this world we were not in the kingdom 
of heaven, or in the kingdom of God, but should come into it 
when we died and went out of the world. 

This change very naturally materializes the idea—for 
the trouble of the whole world in regard to all worship, all 
doctrine, has been in lowering it to the conditions of the body, 
and understanding it through the mediumship of the flesh. 
This conception of the Lord Jesus is a total suppression of the 
real view. “The kingdom of heaven,” he says elsewhere, “is 
within you.” That settles it. “It is not meat and drink, but 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost,” says the 
apostle. What more could be said than this? It isa state of 
mind orcharacter. Itis within each man, if anywhere. It is 
the rising up out of the kingdom of the flesh and its dominion, 
into the kingdom of the Spirit in each man, wholly or in part. 

There are these three parables, but they are one, and they 
are all drawn, as we now know, from the vegetable kingdom: 
the first, the sprouting of a seed—first the blade, then the ear 
and then the kernel. We are to bear in mind that when the 
New Testament or the Old speaks of corn it does not mean 
Indian corn, maize. The disciples did not take long ears of 
ripe corn and rub them in their hands. It was’ barley, or 
wheat or something of that kind. And so here, where the pa- 
rable speaks of seed as springing up, look at the stages: first 
the blade, second the ear. You cannot get an ear on a stalk 
of barley until after it has come up as a blade, and elongated 
its stem. Then after certain indispensable foregoing processes, 
it comes to the state of an ear, or produces it. You cannot 
get any barley ot wheat when the ear is first formed—not until 
it has fed itself with the milk of the vegetable life. Then you 
get the kernel, first in a milky state, then in a mealy state and 
then solid. It has got to go through all these processes. At 
first it sprouts outwardly, comes up, elongates, forms the ear, 
and then, last, there is the kernel. 

The next parable is that of the mustard seed, which is the 
smallest, we are told elsewhere, of all the seeds. It is very 
small ; but although it is so very small, when it has grown, 
when it has gone through all its stages, no matter how small 
the beginning was, it becomes larger than all herbs, and 
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assumes to itself, properly, the name of a tree. One comes, 
as the first, illustrating the inevitable stages; the second, as 
illustrating the outcome as compared in largeness with the 
beginning ; and another is employed to signify the silence 
and inconspicuousness of the leaven. You know that leaven 
is a vegetable fungus. Although it does not seem so to the 
eye, it is a vegetable growth, and distributes itself through the 
dough, as any other fungus in the visible vegetable kingdom 
distributes itself. 

All three parables are vegetable, represent the vegetable 
kingdom ; and they all three illustrate the minuteness of the 
beginning, the regular stages of the progress, and the reality 
of the development, though it is not perceptible at first 
by our ordinary senses. These are the three illustrations 
that our Saviour employs to represent the entrance, pro- 
gress, and final development of men in the kingdom of 
God, or the kingdom of heaven—that is to say, in their own 
religious or moral experience. When you divest it of the 
parabolical form, and also of the theological and propositional 
forms through which, in days gone by, it has been trammelled, 
and come to it asa matter of ordinary experience, it is this, 
that when a man undertakes to live a Christian life he may 
begin at the very smallest point, but he has got to go through 
a regular unfolding, and that regular unfolding at last will 
bring forth abundant results. This is a very fruitful theme. 
It is only another way of speaking of conversion, and what is 
called gradual sanctification. It is separated in our theologies 
by processes, but is grouped together as one general operation 
in the teaching of the Lord. 

The result, then, of this is, first, that the kingdom of God, 
or the beginning of a truly religious life in the soul of a man, 
may be obscure, imperceptible and unconscious. When a man 
is building a house he can see it as it goes on. That is an 
outside matter. There is seam after seam, row after row of 
stone or brick. Gradually the form of the window or the 
door rises. The second story, the third story, the building up 
to the roof appears. He can see it day by day. A man goes 
into his garden and plants, for spring, the early lettuce, or 
radish, or whatever it may be. He may sit up all night with 
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spectacles and a lantern, but he will not see anything going on ; 
and yet there is something going on which is vitally connected 
with the whole operation of vegetable development. The 
seed has not been in the ground an hour before it feels its 
outward husk swelling by imbibing moisture, It has not been for 
ten hours in the warm soil before it begins to feel that the mater- 
ial in the seed itself is chemically affected, changed. Many a 
seed has not been twenty-four hours in the ground before there is 
an impulse in it at one end to thrust down a root, and at the 
other end to thrust up a plumule or the beginning of a visible 
stalk ; but it makes no noise. It is like Solomon’s temple: 
it is a structure that is built without the sound of a hammer; 
and whatever it may come to, all the earlier processes of ger- 
mination and developmentare invisible and are silent ; forif you 
take it out into the light it will not grow. The seed needs 
warmth, moisture, and luminous darkness—that is to say, con- 
siderable darkness, and yet a little invisible light. So it is 
with the spiritual life. 

Then next, the unfolding is gradual in all three of these 
types that our Saviour has given us, as over against the idea 
of instantaneous conversion, carrying with it a perfected soul, 
which is directly opposed both to experience and to the teaching 
of the Saviour. The work of God in the human soul is gradual. 
Thirdly, the work of religion in the human soul is not scatter- 
ing, accidental, promiscuous, just as it may happen. . It has its 
regular stages, and one will not precede the others except in 
the order of those stages. First the blade, then the ear, then the 
kernel in the ear; and you cannot make one of them antici- 
pate the others so that they will not follow in that sequence. 

So, although it may be more difficult to observe and register 
the obscure and not well known stages of development, still, 
rising out from its conditions of the flesh and working up to- 
wards the life in the spirit, it goes through a regular gradation, 
—must, does, always will,—though it may not seem to; 
for as the dough is leavened by the yeast, and no sound is 
made, no murmuring is heard within, and no sign of swelling 
is visible without, and it is untraceable, since it is lost, mixed 
in the flour, so it is in regard to experiences, to hopes and to 
changes in the human soul. 
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Thousands of men think they are not converted unless they 
can mark almost every stage, and, by the clock, the very hour. 
I have no objection to this when it happens so, although I 
shall attempt to explain what that phenomenon really means, 
and how useless it is as any sign or test. There are some 
men,who from peculiar circumstances, have akind of chronolog- 
ical conversion, or disclosure of conversion ; but it is not the 
type; itis not the New Testament idea of the unfolding of 
moral consciousness, of the strengthening of it, and of its 
harmonization with itself, and with every other part of a man’s 
nature. The externals of experiences may be heterogeneous, 
but the internals follow regular gradations established in the 
very structure of the mind. 

With this brief analysis, let us proceed to practical cases. 
First, very much advance is made towards, and, if I might so 
say, into, the kingdom of heaven, long before it comes to 
sight, or to one’s own consciousness. Men are really en- 
tering the kingdom of God, while they suppose themselves 
to be in the gall of bitterness and in the bond of iniquity. 
They are not in the church; they do not participate in any 
outward exercises of religion ; they are not regarded by their 
friends, by their minister, nor by anybody else, as being real 
Christians ; but the work of Christ in their hearts, the fer- 
mentation, is divinely going on, and the stages are distinctly 
marked, or becoming so. 

Thus, when you take a seed, its first germinating is in the 
dark, out of sight. But in regard to seeds, when they have 
come to their outward and external forms, they seem to stand 
still, often a great while, until the root-work is done in them. 

Some ten or fifteen years ago, I bought a hundred hickory 
plants. I put them out in my nursery, and I kept them there 
three or four years, when it was necessary to take them up 
for the purpose of using that space for other things. They 
had not increased at the top, in five years, more than a single 
inch ; they had hardly, I thought, held their own; they were 
very small. When they had been in my possession perhaps 
seven or eight years, they were distributed in the place where 
they were to go. Roots longer than my arm had formed ; but 
the top had grown only a trifle. They seemed to me to have 
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been cast away, and I would have been willing to give 
the whole of them to anybody who would have taken them. 
But during all that time they had been going down, down, 
down ; for the hickory always has a tap-root that seeks the 
center of the earth. 

Now as it is in the vegetable kingdom, so it often is in the 
case of men. All home education that is effectual is a remote 
preparation for the kingdom of heaven. All ordinary restraints 
which parents lay upon the passions of their children, upon their 
appetites, upon their greedy selfishness, all things that tend to 
ripen them, to shape them, and to bring them away from mere 
animal tendencies, and give them some degree of kindness, of 
affection and of regulative life—all these are preliminary stages. 
They are yeast. They are working. All right knowledge of 
the truth is an element of the kingdom of heaven in the soul. 
All conformity to the best things in society morals is also a 
formative element. The cultivation of sweet dispositions, even 
if it has not been a conscious election of the highest life, if in 
part it is ministered to by example, if in part by sympathy, and 
if in part by the love of praise, is good. The thing itself is 
good, no matter what watered it. The conformity to sweet 
dispositions is a direct contribution in a man to the kingdom 
of God. 

I make this the more emphatic because an unskillful dis- 
crimination is made for the sake of urging men to final and 
decisive results. It has been the fault of the pulpit to repre- 
sent minor moral experiences as without any value before God. 
It has been said, “ Except a man be born again [and not until 
after he is born again], he cannot see the kingdom of heaven.” 
Ministers, therefore, say: “O, you are honest; you try to tell 
the truth ; you pay your debts ; you have neighborhood kind- 
ness ; but all that will fail you entirely ;’ and the paying profit, 
they all assert, is on the other side of the line of conversion. 

No man can insist more emphatically than I do that there is 
a point of transition, and that the real emergence of the soul, 
feeling and consciousness into the kingdom of heaven, is the 
result of some form or action implying will or choice ; and all 
choice, however much the antecedents may have been gradual, 
finally is instantaneous; as when, for instance, with a pair of 
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scales, you may put ten pounds of material in the one, and add 
a pound to the other, and a second pound, and a third, and 
a fifth, and a seventh, and a ninth, and a half-pound, and a 
quarter, and then smaller fractions, clear up until you come to. 
the one-hundredth part of an ounce, and then, at last, when 
you get the least shade or hair more than the weight in the 
other scale, instantly it goes down. The preparation may have 
been ever so long, and th® different weights may have been di- 
vided up little by little ; but when the balance is struck, when 
it finally passes, it passes instantly—certainly in so far as you 
can form the least conception of it. Yet, after all, the mistake 
lies in ignoring these unfolding preceding stages, which are, as 
it were, like the sprouting of the seed under ground, or like the 
unconscious and invisible working of the leaven in the dough. 

These preliminary stages and states are to the Christ-life in 
the soul very much what the earlier processes of education are 
to the academic life, to the university life, or to the culture of 
the philosopher and scholar in his mature years. A child who 
can only just say its alphabet, certainly is not very literary ; 
and the spelling stage does not foretell for him very great em- 
inence as poet, or orator, or historian; nor does that stage 
where he can read and understand without spelling ; yet every 
one of those stages is actually part and parcel of that final 
development which gives a man _his reputation as a scholar, 
although they are humble and very remote root-work. 

In every Christian household there is a great deal of root- 
work going on. If it stops there it is just like the stopping of 
the plant when the root is beginning to grow. If you cut the 
top off even with the ground, what is the root worth? Not 
much of anything now, but it may be worth a great deal by-and- 
by. It is the indispensable pre-requisite to that plant if it is to 
be allowed to attain its full growth. Morality is good in every 
part, but it is notall that you are after. A foundation for a 
house is good, but if you stop, and do not build on it, what is it 
good for? Itis good for whatit foretells. And I suppose the 
sprout of a seed is good; but how long, if you stop it in the 
sprout state, will it be before you can get any peaches off from 
it? Its value is in that which it prophesies, and which you 
hope. So every form of self-control, whether it be through 
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the law or the family, through a sympathetic bias, through the 
example of society, or through any other influence whatsoever; 
anything that tends to inspire a man, to restrain the flesh, to 
develop the intelligence and to quicken the moral sensibilities, 
is preliminary work; and it ought to be understood as such. 
But when you make a discrimination, and say, “This side of 
that line you are children of the devil, and the other side of 
that line you are children of God,” you convey a great error. 
You do not find it so inthe New Testament. It is not in the 
spirit and genius of the New Testament to make such distinc-_ 
tions as that. As a substitute for later. stages, the preliminary 
growth is not good for anything ; but as a pre-requisite condi- 
tion, it is good for a great deal. 

More than that, conversion is often an imperceptible condi- 
tion. That is, when a man is converted in the old-fashioned 
understanding of that word, when he has passed from death to 
life, when the balance is struck, and it is for purity, for holiness, 
_for obedience to God, for love, he may not know it. There 
are, I suppose, thousands of persons who are converted, but 
who don’t know it. There are a great many in this congrega- 
tion who are converted, but who sit here Sabbath after Sab- 
bath wondering whether they ever will be Christians. You are 
Christians, but you do not recognize your own condition ; for 
conversion is a voluntary and conscious acceptance of the life, 
purposes and disposition of Christ. We come to it by imper- 
ceptible stages, but we may not recognize when the stages cease. 
You may have a right to call yourselves Christians. 

Now let us look at the way in which men come to other 
things. A man of general education, very fond of the law, 
reads a book on constitutional law, reads something about 
practice, and it is his amusement; it is his sense of enrich- 
ment of thought. He goes on from one thing to another. He 
is a merchant, but by-and-by he finds that his merchandise is 
not profitable ; or, it withers to such a degree that he wants to 
get out of it. He says to himself: “Well, now, I do think I love 
the law. I will be a lawyer.” He is now converted. He isa 
lawyer. Why? Not merely because he has passed that wall, 
but because his studies, all the way up, have carried him so far 
that, if necessary, he could practice, in a common case, before 
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a Justice of the Peace. Even that would make him a lawyer. 
He has got to geta license; but a license does not make a 
lawyer. Ifit did we should often have a great deal better class 
of lawyers than we do. A license is a mere external requisite 
of procedure for the protection of the community. There are 
a multitude of men who know more about commercial law, be- 
ing merchants, than the judge who sits on the bench, before 
whom their cases are to come. They are not lawyers in fact, 
but they have the substance of being a lawyer in them although 
they have not yet made themselves lawyers. 

I knew a young man, in Boston, whose father was rich. 
He had genius particularly in the formative, sculptural art; 
and his amusement was in making busts and little clay statues. 
One lucky day the father lost all his property, and the young 
man was thrown out of business and had to work for his own 
livelihood. He had already made the busts of friends; and 
when the motives to indolence were taken away from him, 
when the golden chair was broken, and he had to get up and 
go to work, he said to himself, “What can I do for a living 
better than this?” Well, he has come to the artist state 
already, unconsciously, not expecting to be a professional 
artist, simply following his taste; but the moment he puts out 
his sign, showing that he would like to have custom for the 
sake of self-support, then everybody says, ‘‘He has become 
an artist.” He has been an artista good while; but it is just 
being developed before the public. The roots of the thing 
were in him long ago. 

It is the same way in regard to statesmen. There are ever 
so many statesmen who do not go to Congress, and ever so 
many men go there who are not statesmen. Going there does 
not make a man anything. I know some old New England 
clergymen, situated in humble parishes, who are never much 
known except for their prudent counsels in the neighboring 
churches, who are unheard of outside of their own little 
county, who read everything, who study the character of every 
public man and the merit of every great measure that is intro- 
duced into the national legislature, and make up their mind 
about it; and who read the history of like things in other 
countries. I should pity any statesman in the Senate of the 
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United States who should undertake to question old Dr. Fiske 
of Massachusetts on questions of that kind, with his memory 
tenacious, his reading wide and rich, and his judgment almost 
as sure and accurate as a crystal. 

Where will you find a statesman in public life, or out of it, 
who was the peer of Dr. Leonard Bacon, of New-Haven, who 
has lately gone from among us? He was one of the noblest~ 
of ministers, and also an undeveloped statesman. If he had 
been elected to Congress (as it was proposed to do at one 
time in the legislature of Connecticut), everybody would have 
said, “He is a statesman; he is a senator ;” but he was a senator 
and a statesman before, only it had not come out and shown 
itself professionally and avowedly. 

Now, there are persons who are brought up in the knowledge 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and who-are, step by step, brought 
to the love of Jesus, who would come out strongly if they 
thought they had any right to do it. There isa style of 
theology that tells a man, “You cannot pray until you know 
how,” which is like telling a boy, ‘““ You must not swim until 
you know how to swim.” It says: “God abhors the prayer 
of the wicked ; men lost in the fall of Adam all power of will 
to do anything right ; you are not converted, and what are 
you praying for?” Sure enough, if that theology is true, a 
man has got to stand like a toad-stool and wait until some- 
thing is done to him and for him. He cannot pray under such 
circumstances. There are multitudes of persons who love the 
Lord Jesus Christ, but who would not own it, because they 
have had an idea that this is the technical experience of folks 
inside the church, or folks that have gone through the peculiar 
mechanism of an artificially-conceived theological conversion. 

They do love Christ, though not with the largeness and 
liberty that is their privilege. There are multitudes of persons 
who are living in that charity which is the true test of Chris- 
tian life ; there are multitudes of persons who are living with 
self-denial, and who are dedicating their life to God, in the 
service of their fellow-men ; there are multitudes of persons 
who feel the warmth of waves of gratitude to God; and some- 
times they cannot relieve the feelings of their heart without 
giving way to prayer, and even ejaculatory prayer as they 
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walk in the fields and highways ; and they are very excellent 
people. “I wish they would take a step or two further,” say 
men, “and be converted.” Bless your heart! they are con- 
verted, and are in the kingdom of God! They have not made 
it apparent ; they have not got their licenses to be lawyers ; 
they have not proclaimed themselves artists; but the prelim- 
inary stages which qualify them to take a license, or to set up 
as artists have been performed in them, only they have not 
had the experience, they think. 

Now, conversion may be a result, instantaneous and obvious, 
or it may be obscure and unconscious. Take a man of the 
world, who has given a loose rein to himself—an impetuous, 
frank, open, out-spoken man (for those are the best and worst 
men in the world). Men who give themselves momentum do 
not care much about religion, but they go for the main chance. 
Although they have some natural amiableness, and what not, 
it never entered into their heads in any way to conform their 
life to the New Testament teaching; and they go from good 
to bad, and from bad to worse, and back again a little ways. 
So they shift according to circumstances. Sometimes they run 
around of dissipation, and get over it, and go back to busi- 
ness. Thus they go along, for forty or fifty years it may be. 
Then there comes a great stroke of sorrow; and the one 
thing they have loved without selfishness, the light of their life 
and the joy of their way, the only thing that made them feel 
the world was not all gone to nothing, is suddenly taken away 
from them. They find themselves with their life flickering in 
the socket of the grave. And let these men, who are in despair, 
and do not know where to go, wander into some warm, glorious 
meeting. where hymns, prayers and experiences are really 
scattering the choicest pearls of human life. Their sorrow is 
upon them ; they listen to the truth, and something moves 
them. It may be that experiences are offered of the way a 
soul was brought from darkness to the light; and they, in 
that moment say, “My God, can I?” and the word is, “ Yes, 
now, here.” “TI do, I do,” says the man, and from that mo- 
ment he goes out with a strange, bewildering consciousness that 
something has happened to him. He is going to live a church 
life—that is about the idea he has. He has been a great 
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sinner; vaguely he knows it; and he is going to turn away 
from it. He says, “Show me the way. Tell me what I have 
got to do, and I will do it.” After a while he steps out toa 
clearer light, and on to betterfoundations. After that he tells, 
when he gets into these meetings, how the Lord brought him in- » 
to glory. ‘“ Why,” he says, “I was wandering ; I was as wicked 
a man as there was on the face of the earth ; and God caught 
me; and he put me down. I struggled for a moment, but I 
went over to God, and from that hour to this I have never lost 
my faith. Sometimes it has been burning dim; but I have 
filled the lamp again, and gone on.”” There are a hundred 
timid persons who are not far from the kingdom of God, who 
hear him make this statement, and say, “ My God, when will 
my time come? When am I going to pass that invisible line? 
When am I going to have these glorious lights of confidence ~ 
brought into my soul?” Well, never. I should like to know 
if you can tell when you pass the line between Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. 

When I traveled in Italy I knew the line between Italy and 
Austria. We all had to go out and have our trunks examined 
and our passports visé¢d. We were all of us hurried out suspi- 
ciously, as if we were contrabands. Then we went over, 
and I knew I was in Austria. But in America you can go 
from one State to another, as there is no Custom House, thank 
God, on the lines; as there are no passports required; as 
there is nothing to interrupt the journey. You glide into the 
State of New-York from Connecticut, from New-York into 
Pennsylvania, and from Pennsylvania into Ohio, and you do 
not think you have made any change in the State, though you 
have really. 

You bring a person up in Christian nurture, and in the ad- 
monition of the Lord, in the household, and he is gaining 
more light; he is adapting the light which he has; and he 
comes into that state of mind in which all he wants in order 
to realize that he is a Christian is to wake up into consciousness. 
There are multitudes of men in this house who if they were 
converted to-day ina revival of religion, would not be any more 
Christians than they are now. It is the purpose of their life 
to live for God and benevolence; but they have had no 
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dramatic action. They have had none of those cataclysms 
that other men have had, and that are so pleasant for them to 
talk about afterwards. : 

O my God, how long I waited for thee! I look back with 
humiliation and shame almost, to the experiences that I have 
gone through myself. I ought to have known better. Yet, 
why should I? For my fathers in the ministry did not know 
any better. I went down to Brother Humphrey when in the 
greatest distress of mind, knowing I was a sinner; but I did 
not know exactly how. Probably I thought Adam’s sin had 
come down tome. If there ever was a man that would have 
given up his life in a moment for me, it was he; but I was 
waiting for conversion; and the dear old man who did not 
know any more than he did know, with patriarchal hand 
pressing me towards the door, said, “I see, young man, the 
Spirit of God is working in you; and I do not dare to touch 
the ark of God: go, go.” And I went out into the blackness 
of deep despair. It was years afterwards that I first saw the 
star of hope rise above the horizon. It was years afterwards 
that I began to know anything of what it was to be a Christ- 
ian man. 

Unconscious piety, therefore, is simply this: the being 
trained from your cradle by your surrounding circumstances 
into those very moods, and into that very purpose of life 
which conversion means. It is being inwardly changed, away 
from animal life toward spiritual life; away from the law of 
selfishness toward the law of a true love. The moment aman 
can have the testimony of himself that that is his purpose, 
though not his attainment, then he is converted, though he 
may not know it. 

In that condition, many things become important that other- 
wise are not important, in and of themselves. Nothing 
excites the amusement, if a man be at all charitable, or the 
scorn, if he be cynical, more than what are called “ revival 
tricks and means.” Excellent people are asked, under pow- 
erful preaching of the truth, to rise and signify their desire for 
prayer. Now, where'a man has been brought up according to 
Christian morality and in a Christian household, and in his 
own soul he has the witness, “I do want to be a Christian ;” 
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not, “I want to be saved from hell; I want to get into 
heaven,’—but where a man says, “I want to have the life of 
Christ developed in me ”’—that man is already in the kingdom 
of heaven. And if you ask such men to rise and signify their 
desire for prayer, they will rise and make it conspicuous to the 
audience. That very act was the last thing that was necessary. 
It was simply the breaking out of unconsciousness into con- 
sciousness. 

Multitudes of persons are attempting, almost unknown to 
themselves, to live after the law of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
They are just like plants. I have accidentally thrown down a 
plank on a flower-bed ; there it has lain fora week ; and when 
I came to lift it up, seeds had come up under it. One had 
wiggled laterally, and worked its way clear to the edge, to get 
life, and light, and liberty to grow. I have seen just such 
Christians, when they got out into the ight. They had been 
growing under incumbrances that made them irregular, 
crooked, distorted. They might have grown up if you had 
taken that plank off. I have seen plants come up with a 
heavy clod, stronger than the seed could turn over. It lifts it 
up just a little, as though to cry “ Help, help, gardener!” 
The gardener comes, and with his finger throws the clod off ; 
and up comes the seed after that. It had sprouted already in 
order to get up to the light, only there was something on it, 
and it could not help itself. 

Multitudes of persons come to their minister and say, “I 
want you to tell me how to be a Christian.” That coming 
settles the thing. It breaks the unconsciousness. Multitudes 
of men want to unite with the church; they want to be 
Christians ; they want the Christian life ; but they say, “O, 
those vows! how can I undertake to say that I have a right ?” 
Take them by the arm.; bring them into the church, according 
to the proper methods of church life; and the moment they 
have joined it by persuasion, by sympathy, by bias, by influ- 
ence, they feel the difference ; and they say, ‘“‘ Why, I am hap- 
pier ! and yet it is something of the same thing that I have been 
feeling for a good while, only I was under an influence that 
would not let me take this converted, outwardly-visible step.” 
A little thing, when it comes to the point of departure, will 
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bring a man out of the obscure and the unconscious into the 
developed and conscious state ; for the work is already done, 
substantially, and the man begins to move off at once in the 
Christian life. 

Then there is more than this. If aman comes into the 
Christian life from a state of relative unconsciousness of his 
condition, he will not blaze. Whether or not men come 
consciously into the state of conversion they will not neces- 
sarily blaze. The light that shines brighter and brighter 
unto the perfect day its rising. There are a great many 
persons of such a tumultuous temperament that, which- 
ever way they go, in business, pleasure, or anything else, when 
they go they rush. They never walk. They fly or run. Men, 
from an enthusiastic mercantile life, from an enthusiastic me- 
chanical life, from enthusiastic circumnavigation as an enter- 
prising man, around the globe, or from an enthusiastic politi- 
cal life, from any ordinary good life, come into an avowed 
Christian life; and their whole nature is such that if they go 
at all, they pour out. 

When the dew comes down it always comes like dew ; and 
when the gentle rains come they all come lke gentle rains ; and 
when tornadoes come they rush and roar, dashing headlong, tem- 
pestuous with sheets and oceans of water. Thatis, in fact, like 
somemen. They never do anything moderately. When a man 
like that turns and says, ‘‘I have been a wicked man, I know 
it, and I am going to cut the whole thing short and come into 
the service of the Lord,’ his being, his imagination, his 
whole impetuous nature goes in that way. That is his way, 
and he acts according to his genius and his nature. But 
another man comes in, a timid, cautious and very conscien- 
tious man, and says,‘““You persuaded me, my dear friend, to 
come into the church, but I don’t see that I am very much 
different from what I was before I was in the church.” He 
is the same unspeaking, thoughtful, quiet man, and he says, 
“T have often thought, my dear pastor, that I made a mis- 
take. I don’t see that I have the signs and evidences that 
other men have.” 

When a man comes into a converted, disclosed religious 
life, he is going through every one of the Christian graces ; 
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he undergoes that same process of development and unfold- 
ing which they require. He begins to unfold in the direc- 
tion of humility. No man ever jumped from the top of 
pride down to the bottom of humility at one jump, and never 
will, The change goes on by natural successive stages, one, 
and another, and another. No man ever came at once from 
a state of relative indifference to his fellow-men into a state 
of sensitive perception of their wants and necessities. He 
unfolds little by little, little by little. If a man has had a pre- 
liminary education, he unfolds much more rapidly; but if he 
has not, then he unfolds slowly. 

That is not all. Men unfold according to their nature— 
aman of a phlegmatic temperament eats slowly, drinks slowly, 
walks slowly, works slowly, sleeps slowly ; and his graces will 
grow slowly, too. The uniformity and the analogy are carried 
right through. Ifa man be lively, quick and nervous, the an- 
alogy will run in his religion just as it does in everything 
else. But still the principle is, first the blade, then the ear, 
and then the ripe kernel in the ear. 

So you will find every conceivable degree in the church. 
Men are not like plates, in sets. If a plate is broken, you go 
back to Ovington’s and ask him for a plate of this pattern ; 
and it will not do to give you a plate of any other pattern. 
You have got to have one just like the others, in order to 
make up the set. Thus people think that Christians are made 
in sets, and that this Christian doesn’t match with the rest in 
the church. “He has got a different pattern on him,” they 
say. No! no! men are not earthenware or hardware. They 
are creatures of every conceivable difference—different in 
genius ; different in body; different in appetites; different 
an proportion of reason of emotion, of sensibility, or of set- 
tled judgment ; different in imagination ; different in tender- 
ness; different in scope, in rapidity ; and every man is con- 
verted after his own way and kind. Every flower has its own 
nature, and grows according to it. Some flowers spread wide 
on the ground, and blossom; some lift themselves six or 
seven inches up, and blossom; some climb high, and _blos- 
som. I have seen plants like women—beautiful, but held up 
by a dry stick, around which they have twined. In men, in 
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outward life, there are just as many combinations and _ varia- 
tions as you can make permutations in figures or in letters. 
The glory of Christ’s garden is its variety; and that variety 
runs through moods of quickness or slowness of development. 
The development is first here, or first there, in all the endless 
combinations. 

“Receive ye one another,” saith the Apostle. This man 
has these gifts; this man that genius, or that method. They 
are all of grace. It is the one Spirit that worketh all things, 
and in all. That man may not be a Christian like you, thank 
God; or he may be, thank God, as the case may be; but a 
man is to know that whatever he is, he is to bring himself just 
as he is into the service of the Lord, and under the great law 
of refusing selfishness. When they begin the Christ-life, some 
men begin it impetuously, but before they get through they find 
they have to go stage by stage, stage by stage, until it comes 
finally to solemn, sober, steady growth and maturity. Another 
man will come step by step, little by little. The unfolding 
process goes on with reference to each particular Christian, 
and goes on with reference to the complex harmony of the 
whole Christian life and character. 

So, all these notions of instantaneity, to the effect that when 
a man is converted by the power of God, the whole of his old 
life is cut as the scythe cuts the grass, and cuts off not only 
the top but the root, so that nothing will grow there any more, 
do not harmonize with this idea of development; but I have 
heard them expressed by brethren that I believe were good 
Christian men. I heard a man get up and say that he had 
been so violently addicted to the use of tobacco that night and 
day he was enslaved ; that his system was completely pervaded 
by it; but that he was converted, and that in that hour he said to 
God, “TI give it all up!” Andhe said, “I never had another 
longing for it—not for a moment—never. When a Christian 
is converted right, and enough, sin is slain in him. It may 
put up its head a little, but it is dead, dead!” 

Well, what do you think of such a man? I sometimes 
do not know what I think. I know he is an anomaly. 
He stands out on the face of nature contrary to any experi- 
ence, or any laws of development, that I ever knew anything 
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about. I would not say to his face that I don’t believe a word 
of it. I would, though, say to him, “I ope so!” Such an 
example as that may stand for a phenomenon, like one of those 
cases of a calf with two heads, or some other abnormal condi- 
tion in the kingdom of life. I do not know but there are such 
cases, but one thing is very certain, they are abnormal experi- 
ences. When a man is converted he simply passes from 
unconscious selfishness to conscious benevolence. That is 
the process in him; and he becomes a student of that. He 
begins it just as when a man goes into a profession, as a 
doctor, lawyer, minister, or anything else. Thenceforward his 
study all works in the direction of and follows the generic pur- 
pose of his life. When aman goes from selfishness over into 
benevolence, in the school of Jesus Christ, he is going night 
on according to the laws of creation; he is going on little by 
little; the light is to shine brighter and brighter; the mustard 
seed is to grow more and more; and the leaven is to leaven 
him more and more. And what the whole fruit of it is, no man 
can see until he rises to where the tests are ; where we see the 
scale of God, the golden rod of the sanctuary above, that 
measures all things, and measures them right. 

I have made this sermon, not only as unfolding the right 
way in which a man shall come into the true Christian life, 
encouraging men to begin, and asking them to join the school 
of Christ, and to learn of him, that they may have peace and 
joy in believing, but also because I think there are multitudes 
of persons out of the church who belong init. If there is 
any good and sufficient reason why a man should not unite 
himself to the church, I should be very tolerant of it. I have 
known cases where a man could not do it conscientiously. 
I have known churches where the standard of morality was so 
low, and the standard of honor so low, both in the pew and in 
the pulpit, that a very high-minded, honor-loving man could 
not afford to be judged by it in the eyes of the community. 
Ican understand, too, how a church which has fenced itself 
with a certain creed may keep out most excellent and worthy 
men because they say, “I cannot be understood to hold such 
views as those.” Whatever it may have been in times gone 
by, so far as this church is now concerned, neither is it re- 
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stricted by its creed, nor has it in any way hindered the access 
of new men by reason of the lives of its members; for though 
we have great varieties, I think I may say, without boasting in 
your behalf, that there are in this church as godly men, as 
godly women, as self-denying and industrious workers in the 
cause of goodness, and as deep lovers of Christ, as ever were 
gathered together in an apostolic church. The seed of God 
has not been sown in vain, the soil has been good, and it has 
produced a hundred-fold. A man might, I had almost said, 
be proud to be counted worthy to stand by the side of the 
many saintly men and the many saintly women in-this com- 
munion of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Neither is any man debarred by any doctrinal belief; be- 
cause from the foundation of this Church the ground of ad- 
mission to it has been simply the evidence that Christ and you 
are friends, the evidence that God has received you, and that 
you have entered, however feebly, upon the true life of Christ. 
That is the only requisition that has ever been made. A 
man may come and unite with this church, though he be a 
Roman Catholic, and may believe in much that the Roman 
Catholics believe in, if he isa godly man. A man may come 
to me and say, “I believe in the Revelation of Emanuel 
Swedenborg ;” I have nothing to do with that; if I have 
evidence that he is Christ-like, that is enough. A man may 
come to me and say, “I have never been able to accept the 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ.” If Christ has found him 
that is enough for me, although he may not have found Christ. 
If he lives the Christ-life, that is ground of recognition enough 
forme. A man says, “I believe much, but I never could see 
the divinity of Christ ; I never understood it.” I never knew 
aman that did. I never read a book or treatise in theology 
that showed that any man understood it. To understand God 
thoroughly, interiorly, and perfectly, isto be yourself God, and 
equal with God. But if a man will look at the philosophical 
statement of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, and will accept 
either of them with his whole heart, the others will not be 
jealous. | 

I am a Trinitarian; I hold to Trinitarinism not on the ground 
of analysis and comprehension, but simply because it seems to 
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me a nearer statement of the truth than any other that I have 
seen. That is all. Ido not emphasize this: you must be in 
sympathy in your disposition, and in the purposes of your life, 
either with the Father, or the Son, or the Holy Ghost ; and if 
you are with either of them you are with all of them, although 
you may not know it. 

' Where, therefore, persons have by the experiences of home 
education, by the experiences of the providences that have 
been dealing with them, and by their own reading and medi- 
tation, been brought to see the beauty of Christ’s nature, to 
see that his way of life is the right way, and been brought into 
a desire and into a purpose to live in that way, not as being per- 
fect in it, but simply as having that life planted in them, like a 
seed waiting to grow-under the most favorable circumstances, 
and to develope—lI say all such persons ought to come within the 
walls of the church, for their own sake; or, if not for their own 
sake, then for the sake of the church, and for the sake of 
those outside who follow their example, but are not perhaps 
as strong as they are. 

A man living a Christian life outside of the church is like 
one of those little patches of cultivation that I see outside of 
gardens. A plain Irish laborer takes up a little bit of land in 
the neighborhood where he had his first jobs, and where the 
railway permitted him to plant his little patches of potatoes 
outside. All the cattle that range in the neighborhood have 
access to it if they please ; he has to defend it in every way. 
And if it be something besides potatoes—if it be strawberries, 
he will have more help in picking the strawberries than he will 
want. Every boy and every neighbor that passes by will wish 
him good will, and then pluck. When a manis trying to live 
Christ-like outside the walls of the church, men do not know 
that he is trying to do it. They think they have a right to 
pull him this way and to push him that, to tempt him here and 
to tempt him there; but when they know that he has gone into 
the school of Christ, they do not want him to play the truant. 
It does help a man; and, moreover, it is unquestionably in con- 
sonance with the wishes of the Lord Jesus* Christ that his 
followers and disciples should dwell together, giving each 
other all sympathy, and all relative mutual help. Men ought 
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to go into the church of Christ because Christ wants it ; 
because they are better off there; because they are more 
likely to grow. 

For these, and for many other reasons, I hold that there 
are many people in this church, not as members of this church, 
but simply of the congregation, who ought to give their 
names, their example and their service to the inward church, 
and not alone to the outward congregation ; and I have tried 
to remove from their minds the impression that there must be 
some great change, some astonishing revelation, something 
that will knock them down as Paul was on the way to Damas- 
cus, or that there must be some electrical disturbance and 
dramatic scene. If I have shown you this, if I have shown 
you that a man may enter into the kingdom of heaven by 
stages of development, first the seed, then the blade, then the 
ear, and then the fruit or kernel, will you not take into con- 
sideration whether you ought not to be known as Christ’s dis- 
ciples. If there be any influence that you can exercise upon 
men, send it further. If there be any weak that would come 
in with you, bring them. If there be any round about you 
that in any way would be made wiser or better by it, for their 
sakes come. Do not stand on that strength that God has given 
you and say, “I don’t need it; others may, but I don’t.” 
That is selfishness, even if it be not pride and vain-glory. It is 
not right; and in the name of Him who loved you; who gave 
himself for you; who washed away your sins in his blood; 
and who counted not his life dear to him—in his name I call 
on you to make an offering of yourself both inwardly and out- 
wardly for those souls, and for the honor and the glory of the 
name of Him in whom you live and with whom you hope to 
reign forever. Amen, 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


It is good for us, our Father, to give thanks for all the mercies of thy 
providence, which come without solicitation; for who of us can draw 
forth the heat of summer from the winter? Who of us can command 
the South, that it shall send forth the treasures that the winter holds? 
The heaven and the earth move according to thy commands, and in 
their appointed channels. Thou makest them to minister to all that 
dwell upon the earth—to the good and to the evil alike. Thou grantest 
unto us, in this our earthly habitation, the power of strength, of wisdom, 
and of experience. We plan, we choose, we build; and it is of thy 
sustaining power that we have the capacity to do these things. They 
are not of us but of thee. We rejoice that though we be thus limited, 
all the avenues of our lives are filled with invitations and with mercies ; 
and that to us is given the power of rejecting them or accepting them. 
The peace that dwelleth in the minds of thy saints may be ours if we . 
will; the radiance of love that shall bring light and joy under every 
condition of life are ours if we will; yet all may be put away by our 
wicked or selfish hearts, if we will. 

Lord grant, then, with all thine other gifts, that by which we shall be 
made willing in the day of thy power to know the truth and to obey it; 
to know the things that are best for us, both in this life and in the life 
that is to come, that all thine affluence, all thy tender approaches to us, 
may not be hidden or cast away, but recognized and accepted with 
great joy and gratitude. Thy goodness is unspeakable. The whole 
earth is filled with thy glory. All the atmosphere about us is full of thy 
thoughts of mercy. Thou art everywhere discerning all things; every- 
where sensitive to whatever is of life, of joy and of sorrow; and thou 
dost rejoice with those that rejoice, and sorrow with those that sorrow. 

Grant, we pray thee, since we dwell already so near to thee, that our 
hearts may be open to this our perpetual guest. Come in and abide 
with us. Bring with thee thy peace that passeth all understanding, that 
shall overawe and cast out fear, that shall give to us contentment in 
any lot, and that shall make us susceptible to change without distress, 
so that all heights and depths may be alike to us, and that whatever is 
may seem to us the will of God, and therefore be most acceptable. 

Lord, we pray that these gifts may be added to all thy outward and 
conscious bounties, and that we may be made grateful for them. May 
_ we behold how great things the Lord hath done, and is doing. We pray 
‘ that we may not grow hard, and selfish, and complaining, in the midst of 
thy bountieS. With thanksgiving, day by day, may we walk in the 
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Spirit of love, and trust, and hope, and courage. So subdue the future 
for us, as thou hast the past. For what hath destroyed us? What dark 
wave hath swept us away? what time we feared walking on the sea, thy 
hand was reached out to us. What time the storm seemed likely to 
sweep us away, thou didst take us into thy pavilion until the storm was 
overpast, . 

O grant that we may have confidence that He who hath helped hither- 
to shall help in time to come. May the blessing of the Lord rest upon 
all our families. Grant, we pray thee, that thy servants appointed to 
rear their children in the name of God, may have themselves the con- 
sciousness of God present with them to cheer them, to direct them, to 
sustain them and their faith. May their children grow up in the fear, 
and nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

Bless, we pray thee, all those who especially need thy grace to-day— 
the lonely, the heart-sick, the home-sick, strangers in a strange place, 
the desolate in bereavement, the outcast in despair, sinners heart-broken. 
Will the Lord visit in great mercy all prison-houses, to break open the 
doors, to break off the shackles, and to bring forth the prisoners into 
hope and life. 

We pray that thou wilt bless our humble endeavors to make known 
the truth. Especially bless all those who are ordained to the work of 
teaching in our missions and our schools. Will the Lord clothe them 
with the spirit of Christ, and the spirit of divine wisdom; and may 
they understand the greatness of that which seems sometimes to them 
so small. May they sow their seed alike in the morning and in the 
evening, not knowing which shall prosper, this or that, or bothalike. 

We pray that men may not serve thee as by fear or favor. May they 
know something of the greatness of thy work ; and may it shine upon 
them so large and so wonderful that they shall, at last, sit down them- 
selves, marveling that, in their weakness and wickedness, they are per- 
mitted to have any part or lot init. May every one of us be made grate- 
ful that we are permitted to do anything for him who hath done so much 
for us. 

Now we pray that thou wilt guide usin the further service of the 
morning and of the day. Grant that it may be a day memorable in the 


_experience of many. May many find the gate, and enter in. May many 


renew their hope, and gird their loins afresh, and travel on, though the 
way be narrow and rough. May it be a day of blessing to be remem- 
bered, as songs are remembered. We pray that thus we may go from 
Sabbath to Sabbath, until we reach our eternal rest. 

And we will give the praise to the Father, the Son, and the- Spirit. 
Amen. 
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THE COURAGE OF THE FUTURE. 


“Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen [the evidence or certainty of invisible things]. 
. And these, having all obtained a good report through faith, re- 
ceived not the promise, God having provided some better thing for us, 
that they without us should not be made perfect.”—Heb. xi: 1, 39, 40. 


The grand characteristic of Scripture heroes is that they 
drew the motives of their lives from the future. They were 
fore-looking. They lived in the beyond. In organic and 
material nature there is an impulse, whatever it may be, by 
which things unfold and work steadily toward higher excel- 
lence. It is with immense waste, it is circuitous, slow, with 
something of retro-action; but the unfolding of nature by 
this mute and latent tendency to go towards a better future, 
leavens the world like yeast, and develops it as well. This is 
the spirit. of the ages, the genius of the universe. All creation 
isonthemarch. ‘The stars are revolving. The dead crust of 
the earth feels the necessity of moving. The.whole vegetable 
kingdom is moving onward and upward. The animal king- 
dom, too, keeps step, unconscious of the impelling cause. Man, 
as if he heard the music drowsily and afar off, joins the strange 
procession, and struggles on and upward also. 

It is a strange march of creation, moving to unheard music, 
with unseen banners, to some great enterprise. When it shall 
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finally encamp, and hang out the banners of victory, no one 
knoweth but He who liveth in eternity, before whom a 
thousand years are but as one day, and one day as a thousand 
years. 

Everything below man is passively borne along upon this 
underlying influence. Man, with a dim intuition, throws his 
will into the movement, and spreads his sail to help the cur- 
rent that helps him. 

Now the 11th chapter of Hebrews traces, in a certain dim 
way, the progress in this world, by touching upon a few con- 
spicuous men and women, who realized and lived by this faith 
which sees the invisible that is working for the betterment of 
the world. It is a roll of heroes. That which gives the title 
to heroism is not simply great bodily strength and deeds, not 
knowledge, not skill, not beauty, not statesmanship, not gene- 
ralship,—but the capacity to live in the future, and faithin the 
unfolding, growing decree of God in regard to this world. 
That is the title to nobility. To compel the present to serve 
the future is the great art of right living. Men with a thou- 
sand faults become illustrious by living as seeing Him who is 
invisible. 

Noah was a rude, ignorant, blundering man, but with the 
one quality of looking forward and acting for the future; and 
that redeemed him. Abraham went into a strange land 
because the promise of a wonderful future glimmered in 
the air; for God had said, “I will make of thee a great 
nation; thou shalt be a blessing; and in thee shall all the 
families of the earth be blessed.” That was the fountain from 
which he drew his life. He was not great asa thinker. He 
was not great as an organizer or as a ruler; he was simply 
the chief of a wandering band, and by nature no better 
apparently than any of the Bedouin chiefs that yet track the 
same country—a venerable, noble, historic old chief. Ah! 
but he believed what God had told him, that all the nations of 
the earth inthe far future should be blessed through him; and 
this was the inspiration and the joy of his life. 

It was this faith in the coming future that gave Moses 
patience and impulse under troubles that would have broken 
down any ordinary man—a score of men. It was this one 
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quality in the poor, dark soul of the harlot Rahab that gave 
her name to immortality. It is very true that the harlot is 
detestable throughout the world; but not in antiquity as now. 
In antiquity, whose religions organized harlotry and made it 
a part of temple worship, to be a harlot was not to fall a great 
way below religion. Poor as she was, and mean, she believed 
in the future, and in the future of God’s people. 

It was this spirit that sustained the whole brotherhood who 
upheld truth, purity, humanity and duty until the coming of 
Christ. In the immortal genius of Isaiah the courage of the 
future breaks out in wonderful force. God, mankind, and the 
whole earth, in his vision join in grand dramatic chant. 

At length Christ came, and life and immortality were then 
brought to hght. The twilight of hope kindled into morning 
brightness and serenity; and from that day, too, men of 
a higher nature have lived by faith in the future, and not by 
sight of the present. ‘Go thou out into all the world and 
preach this gospel of good tidings to every creature,” was the 
sovereign command; and it is the motto, the legend, that is to 
' be written over every church, and to be accepted throughout 
all congregations of believing Christians to the end of time. 
Our life lies in the future. Our debt is to the future. Our 
hope is in the future. We live not for ourselves, but for the 
coming. And when revelation was about to close, (as if men 
should find it impossible to live by faith in the revolutions of 
time, in the concussion of nations, in the din of controversy, 
or in the hopeless subjection of the church of Jesus Christ in 
periods of captivity ; and should fall down in the discourage- 
ments of sight,) the sacred record throws out a written pano- 
rama in which in sublime drama God represents the struggle 
of the future—the great principles of evil in conflict with the 
great masterful principles of purity, of justice and of truth, 
until at last, after multiform scenes and acts in that tragedy, 
the royal bell of victory rings, and the whole earth has been 
redeemed, and a new heaven and a new earth crown the 
scene. From the beginning of the work down through all the 
ages the war-cry has been for the future—to plan, to work, to 
believe and to rejoice in the future. 

From the time of Christ the spirit of civilization has 
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changed. The hope of the future and its impulse is always a 
noble discontent with the present. There are civilized nations 
on the far Eastern borders of the world that rejoice in their 
civilization as it is. They are content with it, and so it 
stands still. But a civilization that lacks this forelooking, a 
civilization whose heart does not prophesy, is a most imper- 
fect and incompetent civilization. The civilization of our 
Christianity is no better in some respects than barbarism, and 
no better than savageism ; for every generation carries at top, 
middle and bottom the whole scheme of salvation—regenera- 
tion, unsanctified struggle, and savageism at bottom; but this 
invisible spirit of Christ has so far crept into the hearts of 
men that the distinguishing feature of Christianity as the mod- 
ern religion, and as an influence, has been its faith in the 
future:—faith in the future of the earth; faith in the future of 
all its industries ; faith in the future of governments in pro- 
portion as they are distinguished by their equity and 
humanity ; faith in everything that is good; faith that God in 
this world is going to be strong enough to put down evil and 
obtain the victory. It has been the heart, the comfort, the 
strength and the glory of Christian civilization, that it was 
forever dissatisfied with the measure of attainment; that from 
its very foundation it believed in growing excellence as 
possible; and that it directed its energy and zeal to the open- 
ing up of the future, and bringing from it those treasures that 
are to enrich the present. 

If the unknown writer of the Hebrews had stood in our 
day, what a list of names, what a long line of heroes he could 
have added to this picture gallery of the 11th chapter—the 
martyrs, the confessors, the missionaries, the ministers, faith- 
ful in scowl or shine of public favor! What a long array of 
these men there has been! No age has been so dark that 
their light did not shine in it. No persecution could ever 
extinguish them. No fear could ever deter them. They went 
on from age to age when darkness prevailed, crying out, “The 
morning star! the morning star!” and they that followed 
them cried out, “The sun of righteousness! the sun of 
righteousness, that is come or coming with healing in his 
beams!” Wherever men have been buried in art, in science, 
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in learning, in imagination and in profound attainment, have 
lived simply in the enjoyment of the present, and have cared 
nothing for the future, they have been living in a barbaric and 
pagan condition. Such men cannot be like the Christ who 
for the joy that was set before him endured the cross, despised 
the shame, and is set down at the right hand of God. 

This line of heroes is not to be found in any one church 
exclusively. They are men of the wilderness, and men of the 
largest cities. They are from among the heretic, the ortho- 
dox, the Protestant, the Catholic. All the churches have had 
in their brotherhood holy men whose eyes were full of visions ; 
and these glorious visionaries have been the life of the world, 
—the men who saw what other people did not see; the men 
to whom the heaven was filled with the chariots and the . 
horses of God whilst common folks saw nothing; the men 
who were ridiculed as unpractical; the men who were sup- 
posed to be following after gushing enthusiasms; the men 
who found in the air of the great Beyond food enough to 
minister to them and to sustain them. ‘They have been seen 
in every denomination; and here and there out of the pale of 
Christianity great men have been found in the Roman calen- 
dar, and in the Grecian, and in the Oriental. Everywhere 
throughout the world God has had his witnesses. 

The faith of men in national development, not by reason of 
power, as Rome built; not by reason of art and philosophy, 
as Athens built; not by reason of luxury and gorgeous 
material wealth, as Babylon, and Nineveh and all the great 
Oriental cities built; the faith of men in national develop- 
ment by the development of the whole body of citizens, by the 
perfecting of humanitarian institutions, by the cleansing of 
government, by the purification of public ways of administra- 
tion—this has been the faith of the ages, growing and growing, 
and is everywhere the faith of advanced mankind to-day. 
“Progress, progress!” is written on the banners of all men 
who have been enlightened enough to understand what it 
means. They understand that the world in this nineteenth 
century is a world of “progress.” Thank God, it is becoming 
a by-word; and not the less do I thank God because those 
who use it most often know least about it, It is the faith of 
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men that things can be made better no matter how bad they. 
have become, and that there is an impulse that seeks to make 
them better. It is the seeing of something higher upon 
the summit of every mountain that you have reached the top 
of; the seeing of a greater future, no matter how much 
of attainment there is in the present—a future that can out- 
match and outshine any present realization. That is the 
world-spirit ; that is the spirit of the age; and in an indirect 
and generic way it is the essential spirit of Christ—not any the 
less the spirit of Christ because it is applied to material things 
with an insufficient apprehension of its whole power and scope. 

This is the basis of education. Education has come at last 
to the point at which it grows into the expectation and the 
prophecy of emancipation. An uneducated man is a man in 
prison. An uneducated man is a man four-fifths of whom 
are tied up, and cannot be used. 

In an earlier day, in Egypt, where education seemed first to’ 
take on an organic form, nobody was allowed to be edu- 
cated except the royal family, which included the priesthood ; 
and in every age the priests have contrived to keep tolerably 
near the sources of power. In Egypt, education was a great 
prerogative, and ignorance was a duty of the great unwashed. 
The rulers did not believe in education for them. When edu- 
cation developed itself on the other side of the Mediterra- 
nean, the scope was larger. It was believed that men royally 
endowed by nature, large-minded men, ought to be educated ; 
but the question was asked, ‘“‘ What is the use of educating all 
these vulgar—these common folk?” Then, as education 
went down toward the Middle Ages, the scope was still wider 
and wider; and it began to dawn upon men in the earlier 
periods of the last few hundred years that education was good 
for everybody. Beginning with the idea that those at the top 
might be educated, but that it was a sin for those at the bot- 
tom to attempt to know, we have come to a period in the 
history of the world when in England, in Germany and in 
America the doctrine now prevalent is that it is a sin and a 
shame for any creature to be left uneducated. The voice of 
the law is, Compulsory education, for the man’s sake and for 
the State’s sake, 
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Education has gone the whole circle round,—made a com- 
plete revolution. Men have faith initnow. Whenin Europe 
it was proposed that education should be conferred on every 
rude mechanic, men said, “To give knowledge to these rus- 
tics, to polish these rough-hewn men, is only to make them 
discontented with their place.” But to be discontented with 
one’s place is the royalty of the soul, if one has patience to 
rise to a higher place. Men were afraid to trust people with 
education ; but times have changed. Now France is educat- 
ing. France has learned a thing or two. France went to the 
school of defeat. The German armies defeated her, not be- 
cause Frenchmen are not as brave as Germans, but because 
Germany threw into her armies the rich and ripe fruit of the 
education of two or three whole generations. Educated men 
in anything and in everything will bear down the uneducated. 
The consequence is that while France is making foundries and 
opening arsenals and improving her armies, her best military 
preparation is to be found in the schools that she is spreading 
and is putting into every canton, into every district and into 
every neighborhood. Yet when education has enlightened the 
people of France she wili not want to fight; for the way of 
peace is the way of the school-house; and intelligent men are 
just, to that degree in which they are intelligent, and have 
moved away from that lion, that bear and that wolf, which are 
at the bottom of every man’s nature. 

America has shown the most illustrious faith in the possi- 
bilities of the future with regard to the people, in two grand re- 
spects. When the arbitrament of war had scotched the heresy 
of the South, revolutionized her industry, brought her upon a 
new platform of political economy—blessing her now beyond 
our most sanguine expectations—there were four millions of 
colored men whom, but the day before the Proclamation of 
Emancipation, it was a penitentiary crime to teach to read. 
Forthwith the national government, obeying the voice of this 
great people, declared, not only that they were emancipated, 
but that they were citizens. It put the sacred power of the 
ballot into their hands, and there is no scepter on God’s earth 
that has in it the power which the ballot has. ‘That power was 
given to four million unwashed, undeveloped, uneducated, 
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humble colored people. The church rose up and said that 
they must be educated. And now in every State in the South 
there are common schools, and normal schools, and colleges, 
and theological seminaries; people are being developed; and ed- 
ucation is being carried into every corner and nook, Of course 
it cannot be done ina day. The sun cannot shine upon the 
whole earth at a time. It has to take half atatime. But 
knowledge is steadily spreading ; and the faith that would take 
four million barbarians into the great fellowship and partner- 
ship of civil government is a sublime faith. But that was the 
time forit. Our principles said so, our history said so, religion 
said so. Everything should have inspired this faith ; and the 
thing was done accordingly ; but it was actually forced upon 
us by the necessity of the war, for self-preservation. It was 
being converted as Saul was, by lightning-stroke. 

Take another feature. We have opened our ports, we have 
freely opened all the treasures of this nation, its institutions, 
its opportunities, its privileges and its liberties to everybody. 
We have no class in this nation whatsoever—no class except 
the transient classes, that form only to dissolve; the moment- 
ary classes, as it were, where men clasp hands and separate con- 
tinually. There is no recognized class. There is no heredi- 
tary class. We have opened our opportunities to all the 
nations of the earth, and they have heard it, and they respond 
to it, and there is a ship leaving the shore of every nation of 
the globe to-day burdened with multitudes of emigrants, and 
they pour into our ports. They go through every State and 
every territory. To-day the whole world speaks its polyglot 
language on this continent. The time was when the nations 
of the earth were gathered round the old Tower of Babel 
to build it, and there was confusion of tongues, and they were 
driven apart from each other, and went every whither because 
they could not understand each other; but God has founded this 
continent as a new tower, and men that are speaking different 
languages are coming together to build it up; and they do 
understand what each other is saying in silent language, and 
that is, that every other man is a brother. What was dis- 
persed at the Tower of Babel is brought together again in 
America. 
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It is Christian, this confidence in the future, this belief in 
the educability of these men, this belief that there is good 
in them that only needs to be evoked to become instrumental 
of better things. 

You may trust in this, though dangerous it sometimes 
appears, though there are threats, and though these threats 
amount sometimes to storm, and the whole heaven is overcast. 
Christianity says, “There is a bright beyond. Hope in the 
future and be strong. There is where God is, and there is 
where he will bring his people in the future even in this life, 
and yet more abundantly in the life to come.” By this idea 
we can medicate human institutions and governments, and 
have a comprehensive hope for the future of the world, be- 
lieving that it is part and parcel of the organic creative idea, 
and that it lies on the piers and foundations of God’s original 
and everlasting decrees. We not only can thus medicate men 
and institutions, but we can alleviate the disorders ‘and 
troubles that spring up in the working of the process among 
ourselves. We are told that the deity Hera sent serpents to 
strangle his enemy, the young Hercules, in his cradle; and 
the serpents are running to and fro swiftly and stinging among 
ourselves—crimes, vices, lusts, appetites, and intemperance in 
a hundred forms; and men look, and oftentimes say, ‘‘ These 
things will at last eat out the very life of the nation,” and 
they preach discouragement. Such men are descended from 
the bats. Though they cannot yet see, they will evolve rap- 
idly, I hope. These are the men who say, “ You can’t cure 
these intestine disorders in society.” I say, you can. We 
are more than a match for the virus, and we will prove it one 
of these days. We are more than a match for the ambitions 
of power and corruption. Here and there bad men seeking 
bad ends by bad counsels are lifted up; but they will rot; 
for they are rotten. Such men are governors sometimes, or 
seek to be; or are leaders of the people; but their doom is 
certain. When we see how bad men at the bottom of society 
combine and join the passions and impulses of selfishness to 
political opportunities and privileges, many men are discour- 
aged; but not they who live as seeing him who is invisible ; 
not those who have caught the sacred contagion of faith in 
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the future; for they know we are being educated up to the 
management of our disorders and intestinal diseases. 

These things being so—and I have but touched upon them ; 
you may fill them out and investigate them at your own leisure 
—I remark that the Bible and prophecy run with Nature and 
Providence; and I see a sublimer evidence that the Bible is 
the word of God than in all the test-building evidences—not 
in the confession of God's people, not in the recognitions of 
its philosophy, but simply unpublished, registered in its very 
nature. I see that the word of God in unfolding has unfolded 
those elements that in the latter day of glory come out as the 
highest philosophy. I see that this parallelism between the 
word of God and the whole evolution of human experience is 
one of the great evidences that substantially it is an inspired 
book; but not inspired after the narrow, contemptible, old- 
fashioned notion of verbal inspiration, as if God sent down 
half a dozen ready writers to report him, and wrote it all off 
straight from beginning to end. It is the history of the 
evolution of God’s government among mankind, and it goes 
on from age to age, giving the record of the higher level of 
attainment. This I hold is substantial evidence ; and it gives 
a larger and grander conception of the inspiration of God’s 
word. 

Another thing I perceive is, that at last science is finding 
out, and is confirming by diagnosis and analysis, the efficacy 
of the remedies that God has applied from the beginning 
to the diseases afflicting men. They are just those remedial 
forces that science will be obliged to use and apply to such 
disorders and such diseases. The treatment that goes on 
from Genesis to Revelation indicates that somewhere or other 
there was an underlying science with regard to the faults of 
men. All solid science is working in this direction. Science 
is finding out what was hidden, and making known the un- 
known; and the road that it is walking on to-day it has found 
recorded not on papyrus or parchment, not written on any 
tablet of brass or perishable stone, not ciphered on undeci- 
pherable brick, nor on any monument high in the air like 
Cleopatra’s: needle, but on the humble, low-lying rocks that 
contain the records of the earth's history. Science is de- 
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_ciphéring it ; and among other things it says, “ We have found 


out from these documents, preserved through uncountable 


-ages, that things began at the very simplest elements. We 
‘have found out that there was a current of influence which 


carried them on from simplicity to camplexity, and that there 
was an influence that carried them up from complexity to still 
higher and higher development and evolution, both of func- 
tion and organ. We have found out that there is a stream of 
tendency that goes from worse to better, from lower to higher, 
from less beautiful to more beautiful, and from less useful.to 
more useful,” 

As these are the views held by men who largely are agnostic 
at present, they cannot be supposed to be understood by the 
prejudices and the fanaticisms of the churches. But here is 
science to-day working along this line of prophecy,—that the 
creative plan, and the creative operation of God in this world 
was better, and better, and better; onward and upward, on- 
ward and upward. And when it comes to its highest thought, 
I take my stand and say that it accords with the whole drift 
and therefore with the whole probability of things, that this 
process is to be consummated in immortality; that though 
the doctrine of immortality cannot be proved as I can prove 
an arithmetical sum, or a problem in geometry, I do not think 
any man can take the line of thought from the beginning 
of the world right straight on and up as I have attempted 
very feebly to describe it, without feeling that this impulse 
must carry him up to immortality, over into the faith of the 
Beyond. 

O, if there be none! if the world is to wither up without 
having blossomed! if all those expectations and longings—I 
had almost said, those necessities—that grow stronger, and 
deeper and more imperative as the soul unfolds; if it is alla 
delusion, and life ends in darkness at death, I say that I do 
not thank God for my refinement, or for my heart fervor, or 
for life itself. This life is not worth the cares and burdens 
and trouble if that is all; and I have grown into a necessity 
and a hunger that would say in the face of God, if I had my 
choice beforehand, “ Either do not create me, or never destroy 


”? 


me, 
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But all the pointings of science are in one direction. Its 
outputtings feel the same current as the rude religion of the 
past, and the yet undeveloped crude Christianity of the pres- 
ent; and Christianity has as much to learn of science as 
science of Christianity. Willingly or unwillingly all men 
throughout the world are under this influence. 

He who on the Gulf Stream sets his sail for the port of New 
York because he wants to come, and the criminal who lies con- 
fined in the cabin and does not want to come, both alike are com- 
ing. There is astream under that ship bearing them irresistibly 
in this direction. And so the progress of the world may be 
accelerated by coéperation but it canhot be hindered by resis- 
tance. It may be delayed, but it cannot be stopped. Wecan 
work with it and rejoice; we can spread the sail, and ply the oar, 
and be workers together with God ; or we can throw ourselves 
down under the wheels of progress and be crushed; but the 
work goes on, though men may not know it. All useful handi- 
craft is a benevolence; all commerce is a benevolence; all 
means by which wealth is gained, registered, kept and used, are 
benevolences directly or indirectly, first or last. All things of 
a generous nature, even those that men pervert by their selfish- 
ness, are benevolences, working upwards. The grandeur of 
nations, the purity of families, the happiness of men, the re- 
straints of law, the efficiency of eleémosynary institutions, all 
are working together in this grand movement where God is the 
invisible Leader. And in this movement in which hosts of 
angels take part, in which the spirits of just men and holy men 
take part, and in which all that is good and elevating joins 
with harmonious step, will you take part? Onwhich side will 
you go? There are two great influences. One says, ‘“‘ Your 
happiness lies here in the gratification of your passions and ap- 
petites ;” and the other cries out “Up, beyond, in the future 
lies your life and happiness. These great influences have long 
struggled against each other ; but still in spite of struggle and 
defeat, and reaction, on the whole the cause of good has been 
gaining ground, and moving on and up. Which of these two 
forces will you join? As an ignominious, mean, self-seeking 
man, will you join the forces of evil, and write your name in 
the black book of death and the devil, or will you turn to the 
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luminous book of life, and with an angel’s wing write your 
name there? To-day-is the day for one to determine on which 
side he is. Are you,—not nominally, of course you are that,— 
but are you in your very souls, as God sees it, on the side of 
justice, of truth, of right, of the love that sacrifices itself for 
the sake of others, even if they be enemies? Are you onthe 
side of God and of Christ, or are you on the side of selfishness 
and the lowest passions? Do you live for the present and an- 
nihilation, or for the future and life eternal ? 

Here in the inspired Word, is the whole summed up: 

“Thinkest thou this, O man. that judgest them which do 
such things and doest the same, that thou shalt escape the judg- 
ment of God? Or despisest thou the riches of his goodness 
and forbearance and long-suffering; not knowing that the 
goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance: but after thy 
hardness, and impenitent heart, treasurest up unto thyself 
wrath against the day of wrath, and revelation of the righteous 
judgment of God; who will render to every man according 
to his deeds: to them who by patient continuance in well- 
doing seek for glory, and honor, and immortality, eternal life ; 
but unto them who are contentious, and do not obey the truth, 
but obey unrighteousness, indignation and wrath, tribulation 
and anguish upon every soul of man that doeth evil,—of the 
Jew first, and also of the Gentile. But glory, honor and peace 
to every man that worketh good,—to the Jew first and also to 
the Gentile.” 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We rejoice in this day, in its light, in its tranquillity, and in all the 

promise that it has of renewed life in all the earth. We behold the 
swelling bud. We hear the coming birds. We discern in sheltered 
places the grass greening. We believe that all round about us the 
earth is waiting that the silent touch of God may bring resurrection to it. 
To us from out of the past, in voices, in fragrant odors, in all the asso- 
ciations of thy word read since we were young, in the sanctuary, in the 
signs and symbols among men, in all, we see the advancing power of 
the glory of God. In the resurrection of nature, in the great love and 
power that stand round about us reviving in all these things, our souls 
rejoice, and we are glad. We are glad with each other and in each 
other ; but we desire the light of hope and cheer of love and comfort 
that comes from thee, O thou Prince and Saviour. We desire to reflect 
it upon each other. We desire to make thy house full of fragrance and 
beauty.’ We desire that our hearts may be gardens out. of which we can 
gather blossoms and fruit for each other, and for the honor and glory of 
thy name. Notonly do we desire to consecrate this day to the usages of 
thy servants, practised through so many ages, but we desire to conse- 
crate ourselves to thee who art the Lord, the reason of the day, and the 
fullness of it. 

We implore thy benediction. We implore thee to put under our feet 
all sin and transgression, and to remove us from the dark night of our 
passions and appetites. aWe look to thee, O thou blessed Light and 
warmth of heaven, that we~may, bring forth out of our souls all holy 
hope, all courage, all fore-lookifigyall desire of things higher and better. 
Come and dwell in us that we shall have no sin, and that our day shall 
know no night. 

Grant, we beseech thee, O Lord, not only that we may have these bless- 
ings ourselves, but that the light and the knowledge and the glory of God 
as it shines in the face of Jesus Christ may be spread abroad over all the 
earth. What kindness should spring from the kindness of our God! 
What redemption for each other after that great redemption wrought 
out by thee for mankind ! 

We pray for all lands that are in darkness—for all to which come no 
such mornings as these. We pray that the skies may be filled with 
those holy stars of promise that are now murky and dark. We pray 
for the spirit of civilization, purity, justice, knowledge, liberty. We 
pray that all nations of the earth that are tormented by their own sins, 
may find a Saviour that shall rebuke the devil and cast him out. We 
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pray for all those nations that are weak by reason of superstition and 
ignorance. We pray for that rising light that shall make them large and 
strong, too strong for fetters to be bound upon them. We pray for all 
those nations that are tormented by the legions of war. O, give them 
peace. Turn away the wasteful and cruel hand, and give peace, thou 
who didst come to bring peace., Look upon all those who in their weak- 
ness are holding out hands unto us, and are imploring Christians to de- 
fend them against the abominations of Christian nations. Have com- 
passion upon their weakness, and raise them up, and defend them; for 
thou, O God, hast stood between the poor andthe oppressor since the 
beginning, and made thyself known as their defender, their deliverer, 
and theirvindicator. Thou God of vindicating justice, smite down the in- 
iquitous hands, the cruel hands, the wicked hands, that reach out every- 
where to afflict thy people. Bring in thy glorious day of promise. Let 
the light that shines grow brighter and brighter. Encourage the good. 
Restrain the evil. Ennoble all men’s work, in all the institutions and 
associations of life. Make thy people able to cleanse, not only them- 
selves, but the community round about them. Give the word that all 
people may rise up and glorify thee, and prepare themselves for thine 
advent ; and may the ransomed of the Lord sing upon the way that is 
cast up, with everlasting joy upon their heads. 

And to thy name, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, shall be the praise. 
Amen. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


BOOKS, and HOW to USE THEM: Some Hints to Readers and 
Students. By Joun C. VAN DYKE. 12mo, Cloth. $1. 

A clear, concise and practical exposition of the advantages of reading, the best 

meth ds, p aces, and times for reading, the best classes of books as adapted to purposes 


of special reading, the rudiments of Bibliography, and the mode of getting at the litera- 
ture of a giv.n subject, amid the mazes of a public .ibrary. 


The HOUSEKEEPER’S YEAR BOOK. 
16mo, Limp Cloth. 50 cents. 


A compendium of the thousand and one bits of information which every house- 
keeper needs ; having on one set cf pages a month’s di ections for marketing in season, 
directions for the best and easiest way of doing the household work of the month, and 
biils of fare for Sunday dinners ; the opposite pages left blank for memoranda of things 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. 


to be done. 


Inciuding also a Housekeeper’s Account Book. time-tables for cooking 


meats, vegetables, etc.. and a mass of invaluable information, arranged and classified by 


the seasons ani months. 


The MODERN HAGAR. Author’s New, Revised Edition. 


inone. Cloth. $1.50. 


“ Reveals, as few novels have done in the 
ast, the rich possibili ies of American 
tiction.—Vew York Times. 


“* Sounds almost every variety of passion, 
and at .imes with masterly hand. a8 
A book of immense fire and strength.— 
Boston Gazette. 


“* Likely to receive a good deal more than 
ordinary attention. . » ._ Certain to be 
read and talked about in ci-cles where mere 
novels receive very little attention. It is 


The PROBLEM of the POOR. 
By HELEN CAMPBELL, author of ‘‘ The Easiest Way in 


quiet Places. 


Housekeeping and Cooking,” etc. 


“Gives a most interesting account of 
the ‘ Jerry McAul~y Mission’ in the Five 
Po nts of New York, including many thrill- 
ing personal narratives, and several chap- 
ters of clear, practical advice about real 
methods of helping the poor of our great 
cities to rise in their scale of living, 
especially in matters of Diet in its rela- 
tion to Drunkenness and Disease. The 
book is both attractive, interesting, and of 
marked value in its unpretending contri- 
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cast ina large mould . . . . has un- 
usual breadth and strength.’”—New York 
Tribune. 

‘*One of the most notable novels of the 
ear. A strong virile book, :ure 
to be read and talked about, to be praised 
and criticised, and to be remembered when 
most of the novels of the day are forgot- 
ten ’’—Providence Press. 

‘A noble story, written brilliantly, and 
of undeniable originality and power.’’— 
Louisville Courier-Fournal. 


A Record of Quiet Work in Un- 


Cloth. 90 cents. 


bution to the work of cleansing the sources 
from which come the great volume of our 
criminals—and our voters.”—Sax Fran- 
cisco Alta-California. 


‘“‘ Earnest, interesting, and sensible.’’— 
Boston Globe. 


“Has the charm which comes from the 
relation of an unusual individual ex- 
perience,’ —Philadelphia American. 


Miss LEIGHTON’S PERPLEXITIES. A Love Story. By ALIcE 


CROSETTE HALL. 
‘‘A very charming story.”— Chicago 
Interior. 
“ Like fair fruit, leaves a pleasant taste 
in the mouth.’’—Providence Press. 


‘“‘A charming unpretentious romance. 


Cloth, ink and gold. $1. 


F Like a peaceful landscape, it must 
be studied to be appreciated. Tes plot, a 
very slender one at the opening, broadens 
and grows intricate as the narrative grows 
on, until at last the ° perplexities’ present 
themselves.” —Czucinnati Gazette. 


FORDS, HOWARD, AND HULBERT, 


27 Park Place, New York, 


The Dew Wlustrated Series. 


Our CONTINENT LIBRARY: 


Attractive Volumes, reprinted from Serials which have achieved a 
special popularity in the columns of Tourgee’s Illustrated Weekly 


Magazine, * Our Continent.’ 


decorated, green and silver. 


I, 


UNDER GREEN APPLE BOUGHS. A Novel. 


All tastefully bound in Cloth, 


By HELEN 


CAMPBELL, author of ‘‘ Patty Pearson’s Boy: a Story of Heredity;” 


““The Problem of the Poor,” etc. 


“One of those clearly conceived, strongly 
written novels, that one does not hesitate 
to recommend to his friends . . depth 
of thought, and terse vigor of expression 
... . Conversations of marked beauty 
and power.’’—Zhe Independent, N.Y. 

oe Phe characters are unique and attract- 


2. j 
a Failure. 


** Quite different from any work that has 
yet been published. Includes all 
the subjects connected with building—sites, 
plans, - fire-proof construction, interior 
arrangement, exterior and interior decora- 
tion, ventilation, and whatever is really 
necessary in order to build an artistic and 
convenient house. . Rich in sound 
suggestions.’ —B»ston Globe. 

“A ’remarkable book. . . . Three 


Illustrated. $1. 


ive in themselves, though the chief charm 
of the book lies in the author’s analysis of 
their moods and tenses. There is also 
much wit and no little wisdom to be found 
in it—short picturesque descriptions. apt 
similes, odd speeches, etc.”—/rovidence 
Press. 


The HOUSE that JILL BUILT, After Jack’s Had Proved 
A Book on Home Architecture. 
tions by the author, E. C. GARDNER. 


With about 100 //usta- 
$1.50. 

classes of people ought to read and study 
it—those who intend to build, those who 
desire to enlarge, and those who have built 
a house. - Not only wise but witty; 
not only useful but entertaining.”— The 
Churchman, N. Y. 

““Full of shrewd and practical suggest- 
ions. - Remarkably agreeable and 


attractive. . - Wecommend it heart- 
ily.”"—Boston Gazette. 


3. DUST. A Novel of English Society during the early part of this 


century. By JuL1an HAWTHORNE. 


“*Much the best that Mr. Juriran Haw- 
THORNE has written. His portrait, prefixed 
‘to the book, shows a strong, manly face, 
not unlike that of his distinguished father.” 
—Philadelphia Bulletin, 
“*Keeps the attention fascinated from 
opening to close.”—New Vork Tintes. 
**His strong individuality and skill in 
portraiture is demonstrated with extra- 


TG TAGS AEN AUNT | LENSE A bens 
Philadelphia. This exquisitely 


account of the town and its people in old times and new. 


With Lilustrations. $1.25. 


ordinary power and pleasing interest in 
‘Dust.’ : One of the strongest of 
the novels now coming before the public, 
and will be universally read and approved.’’ 
—Albany Evening Fournal. 

““ Will add to his growing fame, as thus 
far the ablest work froma pen gifted with 
high qualities both by heredity and train- 
ing.” — Troy Press. 


know the picturesque possibilities of 
illustrated volume gives a delightful 
variety of views, both of the numerous historic localities, and of points 
of interest and beauty, accompanied by a bright, gossipy, anecdotal 


$2. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 


27 Park Place, New York, 


CHOICE FICTION. 


AMERICAN LIFE BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


WILLIAM A. WILKINS. 


THE CLEVERDALE MYSTERY; Or, The Political Machine and 
its Wheels. A crisp novel of love, business, and politics. Cloth, $1. 


. °-The hidden things of very ‘ practical’ politics.” —W, Y. Tribune. ‘* The revela- 
tions of ‘machine’ methods are remarkable.” —Ph7ladelphia Bulletin. ‘‘ Will enjoy his 
characterizations, witty Soya and skillful hits at ‘folly as it flies.’’"—Hartford Times. 

The reader’s interest is held from first to last by the author’s absolute fidelity to things 
as they are.’’—V, Y, Herald. ‘‘ Wholesome, attractive, and readable.’’— Toledo Blade. 


MRS. A.-G.. PADDOCK. 


THE FATE OF MADAME LA TOUR. A Story of Great Salt 
Lake. 16mo, cloth, $1. [A/ormons and Mormondom. | 
“ The fascination of thrilling fiction.” —Cincinnatz Commercial. 


_ ‘*Not only a well-written and well-constructed novel, but a vivid and startling 
picture of the people and manners with' which it deals.” —Boston Gazette. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


MY WIFE AND I: Or, Harry Henderson’s History. A Novel. 
Illustrated, 474 pp., cloth, $1.50. 


WE AND OUR NEIGHBORS: The Records of an Unfashionable 
Street. J//ustrated. 480 pp., cloth, $1.50. 


PINK AND WHITE TYRANNY. Jllustrated. 375 pp., cloth, 
$1.50. [A Society Novel | 

POGANUC PEOPLE: Their Loves and Lives. J//ustrated. 331 pp., 
cloth, $1.50. [Zarly New England Scene and Character. | 


N.B.—Issued in uniform style, in a box, at $5 the set. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


NORWOOD; Or, Village Life in New England. A Novel. (New 
Edition.) 1 vol., 549 pp., 12mo, extra cloth. J//ustrated, $2. 


‘“‘ Hawthorne excepted, Mr. Beecher has brought more of the New England soul to 
the surface than any of our American professed writers of fiction.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


INSHTA THEAMBA (BRIGHT EYEs). 


PLOUGHED UNDER: The Story of an Indian Chief. Told 
by himself. With an Introduction by INsHTA THEAMBA (“Bright 
Eyes”). 16mo, cloth, $1. [Zhe Zndian Question. ] 


‘*Of unmistakable Indian origin, and contains enough genuine eloquence and poetry 
and pathos to equip a dozen ordinary novelists.” —Sunday-School Times. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 
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CHOICE FICTION. 


AMERICAN LIFE BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


ALBION WOeLOURCEE, 


A ROYAL GENTLEMAN. (Originally published as ‘‘ Zotnette”) : 
including also Zouri’s Christmas. 530 pp. Royal 8vo. J/lustrated. 
Cloth, $2. [aster and Slave.] 

One rises from its perusal with a mental impression akin to that received from the 


performance of a tragic opera.” —Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 
“A picturesque, vivid, and passionate story.”’—Cincinnatz Times. 


A FOOL’S ERRAND. Byone of the Fools. 321 pp. 16mo. Cloth, 
$1. [Zhe Reconstruction Era. | 
‘Holds the critic spell-bound. . . . English literature contains no similar pic- 
ture.” —/nternational Review. 


“ The book will rank among the famous novels that, once written, must be read by 
everybody.”—fortland Advertiser. ‘ 


A FOOL’S ERRAND, and THE INVISIBLE EMPIRE. 521 
Royal 8vo. J/lustrated. Cloth, $2. [The famous Novel, with 
its justificatory Statistics and Documents. | 


BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW. $521 pp. Frontispiece. Cloth, 
$1.50. [Zhe Bondage of the Freedman. | 


‘*Scarcely anything in fiction so powerful has been written, from a merely literary 
stand-point, as these books [* A Fool’s Errand.’ and ‘ Bricks Without Straw’]. ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ cannot compare with them in this respect.” —Springjield (Mass.) Repub- 
lican. 


FIGS AND THISTLES. 536 pp. Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50. 
[4 Typical American Career. | 


“Tn his last volume, ‘Figs and Thistles,’ Judge Tourgee has put into the form of 
attractive fiction something of the lives and loves of President Garfield and his wife.’’— 
New York Tribune. 

‘“Crowded with incident, populous with strong characters, rich in humor, and from 
beginning to the end alive with absorbing interest.’ —Cosmonwealth (Boston). 


JOHN EAX. (New.) 300pp. Cloth, $1. [7he Mew South.] 


‘‘ Displays more than any of his previous works, his power of humor and of graphic 
description of men, scenes, and events.’’—-Christian Herald. 

‘‘ Of absorbing interest to those satiated with the artificial atmosphere of the modern 
society novel.” —Boston Traveller. 


HOT PLOWSHARES. (The iaiest). Above 500 pp.  Illustra- 
tions, Cloth, $1.50. 


[Rise and Growth of the Anti-Slavery Sentiment in Northern Politics.] 

“This powerful tale contains a most brilliant description of the transition years from 
1840 to 1860, shows the growth of public and private intelligence from the beginning of 
railroads, telegraphs, sewing-machines, threshers and mowers, and the marvellous develop- 
ment of American life in many of its most romantic elements. The narrative is dramatic 
and intense, and its historic value very high.” 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 
27 Park Place, New York. 
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‘Nothing in the World like it. 


The Decorator 
and Furnisher. 


AN ELEGANTLY PRINTED AND ILLUSTRATED 
MonTHLY PAPER, treating of every part of the 


_ Furnishing and Decorating of the 


Interior of the House. 


Reading Matter by well-known Authors, and 
Beautiful Designs for Furniture and Furnished 
Rooms, Frescos, Wall Painting, Screens, Stained 
Glass, Draperies, Carpets, Ceramics, etc., etc. 


“*Practical enough for the trade and h 
enough to adorn the study table. "— Boston pag 


“‘Every taste will find something t it i 
wants.” —Chicago Tribune. ee ele 

“Dedicated to everything calculated to make 
house interiors beautiful.” — pringfield Republican 

“* Practical articles on the necessities and elegancies 
indispensible to housekeepers.” —Maitl a: Hzp..N.Y.) 

“*‘Readab'e articles by well known writers, and a 
profusion of elaborate designs.”—N. ¥. World. 

**Must_ prove a great educator of the popular 
taste.” —Burlington Hawkeye. i 

**Oontains contributions by men of established 
reputations.”—Evening Post (N. ¥.) 

**The journal promises to be an exceptionally 
good and succesful one.”— American Architect. 
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GENEROSITY TOWARDS GOD. 


‘‘Henceforth I call you not servants; for the servant knoweth not 
what his Lord doeth; but I have called you friends.”—John xv: 15. 


The context is very significant. 

“These things have I spoken unto you, that my joy might 
remain in you, and that your joy might be full. This is my 
commandment, That ye love one another as I have loved you. 
Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends. Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever I 
command you.” “Henceforth I call you not servants.” “I 
have called you friends.” “Ye have not chosen me, but I 
have chosen you, and ordained you, that ye should go and 
bring forth fruit, and that your fruit should remain: that 
whatsoever ye shall ask of the Father in my name, He may 
give it you. These things I command you that ye love one 
another.” 

Well, that is a very hard thing when you think what men 
are made. of, how they act, what they say, what they do. 
Here and there we can pick out one or two, selected from 
every hundred, perhaps, or every thousand, and say to our- 
selves, “One might love them.” But this command that we 
love one another is universal ; and when we see the composi- 
tion of human nature, and what character springs from human 
nature, this is very hard. 

How hard then must it have been for God to love man at 
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all! With such a nature as God’s, with such refinement and 
intensity, with such sense of equity, purity, and, above all, 
goodness, how hard! And yet, that is the staple truth of the 
Old Testament and the New. God loves the world, and the 
nearer the heart of God came to it through the personality of 
Jesus Christ, the more intense was the shining of that truth. 
You love God, not of your own impulse, but because he has 
first loved you. “Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen 
you; and I command you to love one another as I have loved 
you, and as the Father hath loved me.” 

The generosity of God’s love, and the equivalent generosity 
on our part in the love and service of God, is the subject which 
I wish to discuss this morning—the generosity of God’s dispo- 
sition towards us, and the equivalent disposition which he 
has a right to claim on our part. God cannot be supposed to 
love men in this world on account of their beauty or their in- 
trinsic lovableness. When we look at the nascent condition 
and at the developed condition of human nature all the world 
over, there are so few specimens that approach to symmetry 
and beauty that we marvel that anybody should have any great 
affection for them; but that they should seem lovable to God 
transcends one’s belief. Therefore if God loves the world it 
is not because he is attracted, warmed into sympathy, and be- 
cause then sympathy blossoms into love. It could not be that. 
Nor is it from any external advantage that he would derive 
from it. A teacher may have before him in instructing his 
classes the fact that they are drawn from such ranks in society 
that hereafter his present scholars will become both his friends 
and his benefactors; and he may address himself to his scho- 
lastic duties with an eye to future profit and reward : but cer- 
tainly we cannot conceive of any such motive as that acting 
upon the divine mind. Neither the intrinsic lovableness of 
_ the human race, nor any advantage which could accrue from 
them in their weakness or in their strength, in their infantile con- 
dition or in their developed and finally perfect condition, can 
be conceived of as gain in any direction to God. Therefore, 
if he loved mankind he loved them from an impulse of loving. 

Now this matter of choice and this matter of impulse are of 
very wide bearing. The thing which we do from impulse we 
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do from something that isinus. The things that we do mostly 
from choice are the things which have their reason and opera- 
tion exterior to us, outside of us. A grave man may be ad- 
dressed by one with mirth, and the fog may be blown away, 
and he may smile; but no man walking by himself, smiling and 
breaking into laughter, does it except from something that is 
within himself. A man may be persuaded by presentation of 
suffering to give, but no man ever gives voluntarily, unsolicited, 
except there is something in him that wants to give. A man 
may be provoked by aggression from without to resistance ; but 
if there be no provocation from without, and a man is morose, 
sensitive and combative, there is something inside of him that 
is automatic. It is a self-created state, or a state that grows 
out of the condition of things within him. 

If, therefore, the divine nature is conceived of as loving 
such creatures as men have been in all ages, and still are, and 
if it be not the attraction of beauty, nor the attraction of and 
sympathy with goodness, nor anything in them, it must be 
from something that is in God. He loves them because it 
is his nature to love. It is because, in the very organiza- 
tion of God—if one may use such a phrase as that, mislead- 
ing to be sure—because in that which God jg intrinsically, 
there is that disposition (that necessity, shall I say ?) of loving. 
It is his own impulse. It is simply the exercise of that nature 
which is inherent, everlasting, from eternity to eternity. God 
zs Jove. Other elements in the divine nature may be employed 
to signify to us what is the temperature of the divine nature, 
and what are its attributes; those largely must be borrowed 
from our own experiences and our circumstances; but we 
have over and over, ten thousand times, the testimony that 
the nature of God, from which all developments proceed, is 
that of love. The earth is populated with visible and invisible 
creatures, with the whole animal kingdom; sea and land are 
filled full; and the great motive impulse of creation and or- 
ganization has been goodness and divine well-wishing—the 
movement of the great central Heart in the direction of wel- 
fare and joy. And as the creatures are more and more suscep- 
tible of benefit from it, so the flood increases until the human 
race is reached; and then, in its nascent conditions, and in 
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all its unfoldings through time and under great natural laws, 
still the great central disposition of the universe, because of 
God, is goodness—the manifestation of goodness, kindness 
and love in the divine nature. So, love is not a quantity which 
God ciphers out. Love is not a measure like an apothecary’s 
weight, or cups, or scales. “ Has he attained so much goodness ? 
Well, then, he shall receive more love.”” It is rather like the flux 
and flood of sunlight. Some things get more of it than others ; 
but it is on account of their nature, and not on account of in- 
creasing discrimination in the quantity of sunlight and sun- 
heat. The Sun of Righteousness shines with healing in its 
beams all over the earth, and through all the ages; and every 
living creature takes so much of it as he has containing power 
for; and they who have none of it exclude it, hide themselves 
from it, stinting and limiting their own receiving power. 

So that we may say, divine nature is generosity ;—good- 
ness and love, both of them developed in the form of gen- 
erosity. 

Generosity is a word which we understand better than we 
can define. When a man pays his debts, what he owes, no- 
body says he is‘generous. When a man is persuaded to give 
something over and above what he ought to for the help of 
men, nobody says that he is generous. But when one acts 
upon the desire, spontaneous in himself, of making others bet- 
ter or happier, we say, “That is generous.” He goes far be- 
yond the line of duty ; he goes far beyond the line of expecta- 
tion. He does not do it because we require it of him: he 
does it because he wants to do it, to gratify his own sense of be- 
nevolence. Then we say that he is generous. 

The widow was generous when she put two mites into the 
treasury. The rich Alexandrian or Roman Jew, when he put 
in his ten talents, was not generous. There are people in this 
congregation from whom a dollar would be a very great gen- 
erosity. ‘There are people in this congregation from whom a 
thousand dollars would be no generosity at all. There is pro- 
portion in all things. 

Now, the divine nature is generous. It does not mete out 
upon measure. It does not seek to find its reasons and mo- 
tives exterior to itself. It springs from the joy of doing good. 
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It is the necessity of pouring out that which is the very con- 
stituent element of the Divine life. Such is the generosity of 
God. The heavens, though so high, cannot contain it all nor 
can the earth, though it be so wide, hold it all. Day unto day 
uttereth speech, telling all the generosity of God through that 
day to the next one; and night unto night tells the story of 
what it has discerned of the divine bounty; and so the ages 
tell of God’s goodness and great generosity. 

To a slight degree—relatively slight—we have the same con- 
stitution. It is a part of the image of God in which we are 
created. When we are removed from the bonds of inevitable 
selfishness, and are under happy inspirations, we rise upward 
so that we can touch the hem of the garment of. God. We 
know what generous impulses mean, and what our admirations 
and attractions are where no selfish interests interfere. A man 
who has no admiration for heroic deeds, or for noble sacrifices 
in others, a man who cannot admire fortitude, bravery, and 
disinterested patriotism, is dead. There isnolifeinhim. We 
do admire these things. It is real admiration for the time be- 
ing. We admire things that are large, generous, beautiful, 
even though we may ourselves be incompetent to produce 
them. I can admire a picture though I cannot paint one. I 
can admire conduct that I am not equal to myself. We discern 
this among men, that when they are once outside of the line of 
their own personal necessities, and the sphere of their own con- 
ditions, and are under happy inspiration, they are lifted up in 
their minds so that they admire things, not on account of the 
profit in them, but simply because they are admirable. They 
then act from the intrinsic love of nobility. They love beauty 
because they have that in them which gratifies itself by admira- 
tion of beauty. 

To a very large extent this is the result of civilization, Un- 
consciously, and without a direct volition, men are lifted up to 
where they have the use of the better side of their nature, and 
where the number of things they can admire disinterestedly is 
increased on every hand. Men often count it as virtue, and 
think well of themselves because these comparatively lumin- 
ous spots in their nature do give forth a light that they know 
to be superior to that of ordinary calculating conduct, 
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If, then, this be the foundation of the nature of God, and if 
this divine impulse of generosity, of goodness and of kind- 
ness is, as one may say, the very intrinsic spirit of divine gov- 
ernment and divine administration, I remark in the second 
place that men living under God’s generosity should requite 
him generously. Atany rate, they should attempt it. It should 
be the thought toward which they strive. God does not re- 
quire that we should rise from our lower condition instantly 
to the very highest angelic state, but he does require that we 
should accept an ideal, and strive toward it through all our 
life. It will carry us into that realm and that experience. 
How many blessings there are from the divine nature, thought 
and hand, throughout all nature! If God were to send an 
angel to you, bearing all the fruit of summer and of autumn, 
and should heap your houses with the treasures of the garden 
and of the field, and you could see the angel ministering, you 
would be penetrated with a sense of wonder and thanksgiving. 
But he has done better than that. He has made the very phy- 
sical. nature to be an angel messenger; and by constituted 
laws, by the regular operation of the great principles of nature, 
there come to you these bounties, unstinted, year by year, and 
year by year. The air, the light, the electric currents, all that 
constitutes life, strength and capacity ; the hanging of the rea- 
son in poise; all those generous inspirations, and all those 
lower inspirations that yet within certain bounds are allow- 
able—all these are maintained and continued by the thought 
and power of God. 

Have the heavens anything by night for you? Has the day- 
light anything for you? The sea, the land, the winter, the 
spring, the summer, on any side, on every side, give you life 
and prosperity. All these spring not directly from the nature 
of God, but they are the ministration of those natural laws 
which he has appointed as his messengers. All nature may be 
said to be an express company, bringing in gifts innumerable, 
continuous and endless, toman. But we call them “ Nature ;” 
and because we are associated with God we forget, in the re- 
ceiving of them, almost universally, that they are the tokens of 
God’s thought, and the products of his care,—that they are 
the gifts of God. 
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Consider also, that we should, in requiting this great bounty 
and generosity of God, attempt to do it with an equivalent 
generosity. Beware of the selfishness of religion! No man 
ought to seek the service of God and the worship of God as 
he seeks the preservation of his property. Are you afraid of 
the flames? You insure your houses. Are you fearful for 
your ship upon the sea? You insure your cargo and your 
ship. It is wise; but men should not undertake to insure their 
souls on the same principle, saying to themselves, ‘“‘ Peradven- 
ture, I shall come to grief if I do not worship God, and strive 
to obey him,” and so seek religion as an insurance, both in this 
life and in the life to come. It is an unworthy motive; yet it 
may be better than no motive at all. It is better to go to 
heaven so as by fire, than to be excluded and shut out; but 
one should seek the noblest things in life by the noblest meth- 
ods and motives; and since God is so good to us, boundless 
beyond all thought or fathoming throughout the whole of na- 
ture, we should return something. There ought to be some 
generosity, some impulse, something that should be in the na- 
ture of loving him decause he loves us. Certainly we should 
not seek religion on account of fear. Where a man’s religion 
is wrought in the loom of fear, I doubt very much the quality 
of the fabric. Where a man performs Christ an duties from 
fright of hellish remunerations, I doubt very much the moral 
quality of his experiences. If a man is a Christian simply be- 
cause he doesn’t want to go to hell, I think he will be likely to 
carry very much of hell with him. It is selfishness, it is pride, 
it is hardness, it is the calculating element, it is ungenerosity, 
it is meanness. But if one fears with that fear which love has, 
filial fear, the fear of affection lest one grieve another, that is 
salutary ; that is very noble in its product. 

Nor should one undertake to be a Christian simply because 
he judges that the sum total of his happiness on earth will be 
increased. True godliness is profitable in all things, having 
promise of the life that now is, as well as of that which is to 
come; but it is a very mousing and miserable motive for a 
man, that he should seek to be just because it would be some- 
thing in his pocket—not because justice seems beautiful to 
him ; that he should be pure for a price—not because purity 1s 
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indispensable. What kind of .virtue is that which calculates? 
What kind of truth is that which is told by a man going through 
all possible gyrations of affairs, and saying, “If the. profit in 
this case is in telling the truth, I will state the truth.” The 
love of truth is better than the profit of truth; and in all the 
inflections of thought and reason the love of what is right, vir- 
tuous, pure, just and noble should be the inspiring motive. If 
you cannot have it in its highest form, take it in its next lowest ; 
take it all the way down. Let selfishness itself drive you to- 
ward piety if you cannot do any better; but remember that 
the quality of your requital of God’s great goodness is in the 
proportion in which it is remote from selfishness, and from con- 
siderations of its benefit to you. 

A man has come unto his manhood, and stands looking 
about the community for a helpmeet; and he says of one, 
“She is of a very good family. Her father is rich, and he is 
very influential. If I could procure her consent, why then I 
should have this whole family influence around me. I am in- 
formed, too, that she has a little fortune of her own. Then, 
besides, the whole family influence would promote my ambi- 
tions, and I should have a comfortable sum to begin on. Then 
she is quite accomplished, so that I could have music without 
paying for concerts, and I could have a very charming time at 
home. Besides that, she is really lovely, so that I should not 
lose anything on that score either. I think that, on the whole, 
I may as well try to secure her.” Well, what kind of a lover 
would you count him? If she could discern it, do you suppose 
she would permit such a serpent as he would seem to her to 
creep in? But if the reverse were to take place, and one were 
to say to himself, “Well, she is of such humble estate that I 
shall set all my friends against me. Ido not care, however, 
for she is noble.” “ But then, you are poor, and she is poor.” 
“We are just the mates to struggle together.” “But you 
know you will bring upon yourself the ridicule of all the so- 
ciety you will meet; you cannot take her up with you.” “I 
am taken up when once her life and mine are united. I ask 
nothing higher than to live in the atmosphere of such a nature 
as hers. I love her for herself. I love her because I cannot 
help it.” Now, which of those two is the better figure to 
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represent the love that man should have for God and religion ? 
—for religion is nothing but keeping the commandments of 
God—keeping them because they are so righteous, so beautiful, 
so just, so true, so good; keeping them because you love to 
do it. 

Some men make bargains with themselves. They will join 
the church on a bargain. They will forbear a great many 
things on the bargain. It will be thus and so with them if 
they do; it will be thus and so with them if they do not; and 
they come into 2 Christian life on the most ungenerous im- 
pulse. But we ought to love God because he has loved us; 
because he is essentially lovely ; because the things we are re- 
quired to do are the most becoming and the most noble in the 
sight of God; and we should have the impulse in ourselves, 
springing from our own souls, towards all that is high and no- 
ble; and we should act upon the intrinsic generosity of the 
thing. 

Not only is this so in regard to the entrance upon the Chris- 
tian life, but let us beware that in the pursuit of the Christian 
life and duty we do not act upon selfishness. If one would 
study one’s ritual of prayer, it would be surprising to see how 
much selfishness there is in it; how one makes it perpet- 
ual importunity. It is not praise, it is not communion, it is 
not the overshadowing sense of God’s greatness and goodness, 
in which with the tremor of love we stand palpitating. We 
pray to be delivered from temptation, which (incidentally) is 
very well. We pray for life, health, success. We beseech God 
for the benefits of his presence in the family. We pray in re- 
gard to our children ; we pray from fear; we pray from a 
thousand feelings: but how seldom do we make our prayers 
the efflorescence of thanksgiving and rejoicing before God—an 
expression of our own sense of what his nature, what his glory 
and what his power are! Itis represented in the heavenly 
vision from which we read this morning, that when those of 
various nations, gathered from all quarters of the universe, 
stand thus in the presence of God, the sight of his beauty and 
the sight of his nature will be such that they will be over- 
whelmed, and that they will invoke every other power, quality, 
and essence in creation to’ join them in saying, ‘‘ Thou art 
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worthy to receive offerings of all kinds,” such is his goodness 
and his greatness. How little of our prayer follows these lines; 
and how much of our prayer is selfishness! How little of our 
desire is after righteousness, after the higher life, after richness 
in the development of the Christian graces ; and how much of 
it really lacks the elements of genuine generosity! How much 
of it is of a calculating kind! How many there are who wish 
to be Christians because they will be so happy! How many 
there are who wish to grow in grace because they will grow 
in happiness! Our very attainments are often accompanied 
by selfishness. We see on every side that as men cut off the 
incidental evils of life, as they grow more and more strict in 
morality and integrity, as they are able to subdue their im- 
petuous passions, instead of growing more generous they are 
very apt to grow more conceited. They stand in their sel- 
fish attainments, with a half-consciousness that God must ad- 
mire them, that at any rate men should, and that if any one 
does not recognize in their present attainment their excellence, 
it is a sign and a token of moral obliquity in kim. How 
few men are there who, like great artists, the higher they are 
developed, are the more discontented with everything they 
do? Thetrue poet never sings his best. The true musician 
never gives forth his best notes. The true orator is always 
ashamed of the under-aim, and of the execution of his pur- 
poses. 

So, the true Christian should always bear about with him 
the consciousness that his excellencies and his attainments are 
so far below what they ought to be that pride should have no 
dominion, and that humility should mark every Christian 
grace. It was so in Christ, and the gentleness and lovable- 
ness of Christ are among the most marked features of divine 
excellence, and of perfection in him. 

The selfishness of intellectual culture, of general morality 
or refinement, which tends to classify men and separate them 
from their fellows, is a part of this same wrong which I dep- 
recate and condemn. Growth in religion ought always to be 
growth toward your fellow men. To grow in sanctity and in 
indifference to men is false growth ; it is fungus growth. Ev- 
erything in the nature of education that separates a man from 
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sympathy with his fellows is false. Every step of excellence 
in a man should link him closer and closer to his fellow 
men. It is the glory of the Perfect One that the whole force 
of his being is directed from age to age towards informing 
and lifting the helpless, the poor and the needy. The whole 
structure of the world, the whole divine method of creation, 
is one that is to give avail to this abounding thoughtfulness, 
gentleness, kindness and generosity of God, helping men up 
from step to step, increasing the weak in strength, and the un- 
knowing in knowledge, pouring out himself into the infinite 
receptacles that he has created to receive his sympathy, his 
kindness and his love. The account of it will not be closed 
nor the understanding of it, until we stand where he stands. 

As you look through the large end of a telescope, things 
are carried back though they be near to you, so that you can 
scarcely discern them, and remote objects cannot be seen at 
all. We are looking towards God through the large end of 
the telescope ; but when we come to stand near him, and re- 
verse the inspection, the glory of God in the method in which 
the world has been created to receive the overflowing and 
infinite streams of divine thought, and divine kindness, and 
divine love, will fill every soul with amazement and admira- 
tion for ever after. 

Now, let our religion be a generous religion ; not an osten- 
tatious one, not a conformity to outward rites, using them if 
they help you. Outward rites are what clothes are to a man’s 
body. Good clothes are better than poor ones, and some we 
must have for health’s sake. So something there must be of 
the kind in church organization, in government, and in various 
religious methods ; but, after all, the main thing is, What is 
the heart? What is the disposition? Are we Christ-like? 
Are we generous toward God as he is generous toward us? 
Are we merely using God as deceiving beggars use your sus- 
ceptibilities? They come to your door; they have studied 
you; they say, “He is a kind-hearted man;” and with feigned 
voice they speak of all they have suffered. They have been 
in the hospital; they have been turned out; they have slept 
at the police headquarters for two or three nights; they have 
had nothing to eat since morning. And when you are in this 
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greatly moved cgndition, and put money in their hands, they 
go away from your house, and say to each other, “I fetched 
him! I fetched him!” They played on your generosity. But 
while you loathe it in the beggar, you practice it towards God 
yourself. You make account of his goodness, and of his long- 
suffering, and of his tender-heartedness, to go on in ways of 
pride, ways of selfishness, ways of animal lusts and passions. 
But God is so good, so good! Are you not ashamed to trade 
upon the goodness of God? Is it not a despicable thing for a 
man to calculate his religion so as to take advantage of the 
self-sacrifice of God, the long-suffering of God, the sympathy 
of God, the generosity of God? 

Let shame do some part of its proper work, lifting your 
whole religious life to a higher sphere and to a nobler plane. 
Be to God according to the measure of your mind as he is to 
you. So, living upon earth you will be educated to join with 
the higher spirits in the heavenly presence, and to enjoy him 
forever. 


. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


O thou God of everlasting compassion, thy helpfulness we can discern 
abroad in all nature, in all history and in all our own experience ; thy 
graciousness, thy goodness, thy gentleness, thy tender-heartedness to. 
ward all those that are thine own, we cannot speak. What time thou 
dealest with severity, it is the severity of love. Thou chastisest those 
whom thou lovest, and scourgest those whom thou receivest. Painisa 
messenger of love, and suffering is from thee as medicine; and though 
for the present it is not joyous but grievous, afterward it worketh out 
the peaceable fruit of righteousness in them that are exercised thereby. 

We are glad to believe that in the midst of all the discords of life and 
the clashing of mens’ interests, in their pride and hardness of heart, in 
their cruelties and selfishnesses, things are not going astray; that still 
thy decrees are in power in the heavens; that thou art ruling over the 
whole earth; and that however the dust or the din might perplex us that 
see the conflict going on, thou art moving toward victory. Righteous- 
ness shall prevail, and sin shall be destroyed forever. Sorrows and 
tears shall be unknown, and laughter and rejoicing shall fill the universe 
with music. 

We believe in thy word, we believe in thy providences, we believe in 
thy prophecies, and they all point to the great and glorious consumma- 
tion when Christ shall give to the Father the special power of his ad- 
ministration, and God shall be one, and all men shall rejoice together in 
that great kingdom of purity and of love which thou art now building, 
and into which are going those from every nation that shall be saved. 

We rejoice that we may cheer ourselves in hours of despondency by 
this hope; that we may believe that thou art doing better than we see or 
think. May we have that faith by which we can lift ourselves above our 
senses; and from the things that are happening may we discern the 
greater things that shall happen. As to-day the chilled trees in winter 
are coming to warmth, and we see on every side the swelling buds, and 
in the buds behold the ripening fruit, and all the beauty of autumn; so 
we desire to behold in the distemperatures of, this world the coming 
from out of the winter, and toward summer, of all the beauty and fra- 
grance and satisfyingness of things that are to be. We desire to take 
them beforehand, to bring the light of the things that are to be upon our 
path now, to be strengthened by hope, to live by faith and not by sight, 
and to rejoice in the revealed glory of God, and in the glory that is yet 
to be revealed. 

How great is the honor which thou hast conferred upon us, to call us 
sons of God! Lord Jesus, how great, how wonderful is that declara- 
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tion of thy love to us, ‘Henceforth I call you not servants, but 
friends.” May we rejoice in this intimacy, in this honor of thy love. 
Oh, give us hearts that shall have something to return. We cannot give 
again what thou art giving, for we are feeble, and have not learned the 
service of love; and thou canst not take from us aught but the feeble 
gifts which belong to our estate. Nourish us as a mother would her 
children. Nourish us by thy patience, by thy love and goodness; and 
by-and-by when thy earthly work is perfected bring us into that higher 
school where, with better teachers, and surrounded by nobler influ- 
ences, we shall begin again learning the lessons of righteousness and of 
spiritual life. Grant that there may be many here that shall begin this 
career upon earth to end it in heaven. 

Look especially upon all those that are under our care. Grant to thy 
servant wisdom in preparing the food that they need. Grant that he 
may know where the pastures are, and the still waters, and lead the 
flock of Christ therein and thereby. We beseech of thee that thou 
‘wouldst grant unto thy servants that are appointed of thee to stand in 
their households as the ministers of God to their children, that they 
may be endued with heavenly grace; that their life may be devoid of 
selfishness ; that they may devote themselves to their children as Christ 
has devoted himself to the church and to the members of it. We pray 
that thou wilt bless the households, purge them from selfishness, from 
all contentions and inharmonies; and grant that they may be to every 
child as a very gate of heaven, a refuge in after times of trouble, a 
memory that shall cheer them as long as they live. Grant, we pray 
thee, that father and mother may be to their memory as the very ladders 
which thy servant of old saw, with angels ascending and descending 
upon them. We pray thee that thou wouldst have mercy upon the little 
ones, Spare them that they may shine here; or if they are to be asthe 
stars in the firmament afar off, yet shining, give grace to thy servants to 
receive the chastisement of sorrow. As the seed of joy may they 
count it. 

We pray that thou wouldst grant to all those who are sick and feeble, 
to all whose hope in this life is blotted out, to all who are infirm and 
weary of waiting, whose hearts are sick from hope deferred, thine own 
comfort, even of the Holy Ghost. We pray that thou wilt enlighten, in- 
spire and instruct all those round about and in our midst who are yet 
in the twilight, who discern something in religion that they fain would 
have, who yet linger uncertain and doubtful. O Lord, we pray that 
thou wouldst give to them such impulse from thine own soul that they 
may take and wear the robe of purity and righteousness, that they may 
come to be thy disciples, and that they may learn of thee how to live 
here so that they shall live hereafter. 

May thy blessing rest upon all those whoteach. Especially look upon 
thy servants who are officers and teachers in thy mission. May the 
word of the gospel which they teach be profitable to their own souls; 
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and may it be so sent home to the hearts of all their children and 
scholars that the word of the Lord shall prevail mightily among them. 

While we pray for our own, we pray also for thine own, of every name, 
however wide apart from us by doctrine, or by institution, or by worship. 
May we have that unity which is in a common hope, in the love of a 
common Saviour, in the endeavor so to live that if we cannot speak 
peaceably to each other on earth we may rejoice together, clasping in- 
separable hands in heaven. Spread abroad that spirit of peace, spread 
abroad that sympathy and that disinterested love, by which thou art re- 
deeming the world unto thyself. O let thy church be infected with it ; 
and may love at last cast out fear, not only, but hatred, and selfishness, 
and every evil thing. May thy people arise and shine, theirlight being 
come, and the glory of the Lord risen upon them, until the whole earth 
shall see in the gathered ones here, God’s glory—they that through suf- 
fering are coming to perfect life, they who through sorrow are coming 
to the tearless land ; who are living now that they may live forever and 
forever encircled by the arms of divine love. 

Hear us in these our petitions, for Christ’s sake we ask it, to whom, 
with the Father and the Spirit, shall be praises everlasting. Amen. 
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‘‘ Well deserving the attention of those who are philanthropists in fact as 
well as in theory.’?—Tue American, Philadelphia. 


THE PROBLEM of tne POOR: 


A RECORD OF QUIET WORK IN UNQUIET PLACES. 


By HELEN CAMPBELL, 


Author of ‘The Easiest Way in Housekeeping and Cooking,” ‘Patty Pearson's Boy,” 
“Under Green Apple-Boughs,” etc., etc. 


16mo, Cloth, 90 Cents. 


“Gives a most interesting account of the ‘Jerry 
McAuley Mission’ in the Five Points of New York, 
including many thrilling personal narratives, and 
several chapters of clear, practical advice about 
real methods of helping the poor of our great 
cities to rise in their scale of living, especially in 
matters of Dietin itsrelation to Drunkenness and 
Disease. The book is both attractive, interesting, 
and of marked value in its unpretending contri- 
bution to the work of cleansing the sources from 
which come the great volume of our criminals— 
and our voters.”—San Francisco Alta-Califor- 
nia. 


“Has the charm which comes from the relation 
of an unusual individual experience. It presents 
the results of a close inspection of the conditions 
of the very poorest poor, in their abiding places ; 
and when it has uncovered the uaopleasant, and 
sometimes even loathsome, mass of wretched- 
ness, it undertakes to indicate the lines upon 
which improvement may be effected.’’—Philadel- 
phia American, 


“An irresistible blending of the humorous and 
the pathetic.”—Hartford Times. 


“Worthy of earnest thought.’’—Chicago Tri- 
bune. 


“Mrs.Campbell has investigated this most press- 
ing of all our problems in a spirit of helpful sym- 
athy, and sets forth the result of her inquiries 
By a method that is dramatic initsinterest. . . 
2 Unpretentious, but deals thoughtfully with a 
question destined to grow to ominous dimensions 
with the growth of our population.”—St, Paul Pi- 
oneer-Press. 


‘This little volume simply presents facts which 
make one shiver. The imagination of a Dickens 
or a Zola never conceived such depths of misery 
and vice as these pictures of reallife portray, . 

. . She urges better tenement houses for the 
poor, rightly judging that clean dwellings will in- 
duce self-respect. She says, ‘cooks are the mis- 


sionaries needed,’ and shows how food of poor 
quality, even if it be sufficient in quantity, fails to 
satisfy the demands of nature and generates a 
desire for liquor.’’—Boston Globe. 


‘This little book has a value beyend its excel- 
lent literary character, as being a practical, clear- 
Snes putting of a terrible problem and its pos- 
ible solution.”’—The Continent. 


“Regarding shop-girls, Mrs. Campbell says: 
‘If every decent family , instead of paying wages 
toan army that wastes and devours, would be 
willing to take a young girl and teach her pa- 
tiently, there would soon be small trouble about 
servants, and the girls would be saved from ruin 
of body and soul.’ The book is earnest, interest- 
ing and sensible.’”’—Boston Globe. 


“‘Abounds in thrilling scenes and experiences 
among the poor.”—Independent. 


““The Author’s experience in practical working 
among the aes aided by her excellent common 
sense, enables her to bring forward many helpful 
snggestions which can be utilized in almost any 
city of our land.”—Utica (N. Y.) Observer. 


‘*Worthy of careful and close reading.””—Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star. 


“Not many can read this little book without a 
strong desire to do something toward the relief of 
the problem so graphically set forth.”—St. Paul 
Dispatch. 

“ Calculated to incite some grave thinking over 
the duty each person owes to unfortuate human- 
ity, and how that duty shall be most wisely per- 
formed. . . . The writer makes no set appeal 
for sympathy and codéperation, but safely trusts 
to the effect of her vivid transcription of the work 
of the mission. It is a harrowing, and yet, an 
encouraging record, for it shows that men may 
be rescued from the lowest depths of degradation, 
provided the right means be employed.”—The 
Dial, Chicago. 

“‘ Suggestive, helpful, earnest, and convincing.” 
—N. Y. Christian Intelligencer. 
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BOOKS, and HOW to USE THEM: Some Hints to Readers and 
Students. By JoHNC. VAN DyKE. 12mo, Cloth. $1. 


A clear, concise and practical exposition of the adyantages of reading, the best 
methods, p aces, and times for reading, the best classes of books as adapted to purposes 
of special reading, the rudiments of Bibliography, and the mode of getting at the litera- 
ture of a given subject, amid the mazes of a public library. 


The HOUSEKEEPER’S YEAR BOOK. 
16mo, Limp Cloth. 50 cents. 


A compendium of the thousand and one bits of information which every house- 
keeper needs ; having on one set of pages a month’s directions for marketing in season 
directions for the best and easiest way of doing the household work of the month, and 
bills of fare for Sunday dinners ; the opposite pages left blank for memoranda of things 
to be done. Including also a Housekeeper's Account Book. time-tables for cooking 
meats, vegetables, etc., and a mass of invaluable information, arranged and classified by 
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inone. Cloth. $1.50. 


“Reveals, as few novels have done in the 
past, the rich possibilities of American 
fiction.—New York Times. 


‘¢ Sounds almost every variety of passion, 
and at times with masterly hand. a: 
A book of immense fire and strength.— 
Boston Gazette. 


“* Likely to receive a good deal more than 
ordinaryattention. . . . Certain to be 
read and talked about in circles where mere 
novels receive very little attention. It is 
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cast ina large mould . . . . has un- 
usual breadth and strength.”—New York 
Tribune. 

““One of the most notable novels of the 
year. . . . A strong virile book, sure 
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**The Problem of the Poor,” etc. J//ustrated. $1. 

“*One of those clearly conceived, strongly ive in themselves, though the chief charm 
written novels, that one does not hesitate of the book lies in the author’s analysis of 


to recommend to his friends ._. . depth their moods and tenses. There is also 
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and power.”’—The ludependent, N.Y. similes, odd speeches, Be hee tioms 
** The characters are unique and attract- Press. 


2. The HOUSE that JILL BUILT, After Jack’s Had Proved 
a Failure. A Book on Home Architecture. With about 100 ///usta- 
tions by the author, E. C. GARDNER. $1.50. 


** Quite different from any work that has classes of people ought to read and study 


yet been published. . . . Includes all it—those who intend to build, those who 
the subjects connected with building—sites, desire to enlarge, and those who have built 
plans, fire-proof construction, interior a house. . . . Not only wise but witty; 
arrangement, exterior and interior decora- not only useful but entertaining.’— The 
tion, ventilation, and whatever is really Churchman, N.Y. 

necessary in order to build an artistic and “Full of shrewd and practical suggest- 
convenient house. . . . Rich in sound ions. . . . Remarkably agreeable and 
suggestions. ’—Boston Globe. attractive. . . . Wecommend it heart- 


“A remarkable book. . . . Three ily.” —Boston Gazette. 


3. DUST. A Novel of English Society during the early part of this 
century. By JuLIAN HAWTHORNE. With J//ustrations. $1.25. 


““Much the best that Mr. Jutian Haw- ordinary power and pleasing interest in 
THORNE has written. His portrait, prefixed | ‘Dust.” . . One of the strongest of 
to the book, shows a strong, manly face, the novels now coming before the public, 
not unlike that of his distinguished father.” and will be universally read and approved.’ 
—Philadelphia Bulletin, Albany Evening Fournal. 

“‘Keeps the attention fascinated from ‘“ Will add to his growing fame, as thus 
opening to close.”—New York Times. far the ablest work from a pen gifted with 

“‘His strong individuality and skill in high qualities both by heredity and train- 
portraiture is demonstrated with extra- | ing.”—VYvroy Press. 


4. A SYLVAN CITY. Few know the picturesque possibilities of 
Philadelphia. This exquisitely illustrated volume gives a delightful 
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of interest and beauty, accompanied by a bright, gossipy, anecdotal 
account of the town and its people in old times and new. $2. 
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«6 Tt is easy to praise this somewhat remarkagle book, and stilt easter to find fault 


with it. The one thing which it is impo 


ssible to do is to ignore it.??—New York Times, 


THE MODERN HAGAR, 


A NOovEL, 
By CHARLES M. CLAY, 


New, Revised Edition. 


704 pages. 


2 Vols. in One. Cloth, $1.50. 


Published by the AUTHOR, from the Office of FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT 


The popular demand for a cheaper and more popular form of this book has led 
the author to so issue it, putting the original two volumes into one, and the price at 


$1.50. 


The comments of the leading journals of the country would seem to justify 


this step, although the work has been before the public but a few months. 


AN AMERICAN BOOK. 


“The feeble remark is often read that American 
society and scenes are so new that they do not fur- 
nish material for a novel, and that this gives the 
English novelist a greatadvantage over ours. .. . 
The author of The Modern Hagar has put all these 
weaklings to shame by the wealth of American ele- 
ments. . . .His characters and oe embrace army 
and border-robber and Indian life on the frontier ; 
the life of that peculiar aristocracy of landholders 
which grew up in Virginia—as exclusive a class as 
any aristocracy, and which gave to the countr 
some of its greatest statesmen ; politicallife, includ- 
ing scenes at the National Convention which nom- 
inated Buchanan; incidental scenes in Congress, 
and in the war; the domestic relation of slavery, 
domestic scenes in the free States, and much more, 
an woven naturally into the ,story.”—Cincinnati 

azette. 


“The incidents not only occur, and occur natural- 
ly, on American soil, but they could not have 
occurred anywhere else. . . . . American in not 
being sectional. If there is love forthe South there 
is no hatred for the North. . - Purely Am- 
erican in its equal freedom from the passion 
which is a disgrace to French literature, and from 
the marrying and giving in marriage without which 
the British novelist would die.”—The Critic, N. Y. 


‘Reveals, as few novels have done in the past, the 
rich possibilities of American fiction.—New York 


Times. 
A NOTABLE BOOK. 


‘Likely to receive a good deal more than ordinary 
attention on the part of the public. . . « A @Fe- 
markable one in many ways, and is certain to be 
read and talked about in circles where mere novels 
receive very little attention. It is cast in a large 
mould . . ._. has unusual breadth and strength.” 
—New York Tribune. 

“One of the most notable noyels of the year. . . 
A strong, virile book, sure to be read and talked 
about, to_be praised and criticised, and to be re- 
membered when niost of the novels of the day are 
forgotten.’’—Providence Press. 


**A noble story, written brilliantly, and of unde- 
niable originality and power.”—Lowisville Courier- 


Journal, 
A GENUINE NOVEL. 


“In the first place, it is essentiallyanovel . eae 
a combination of incident, conversation and plot, 
thrilling enough to satisfy the most eager reader. 
. . . A tale which throbs with intensity of life.” 
—The Critic, N. Y. 

“A more interesting, a newer, novel we have not 
seen for many aday. . - It lives and moves.” 
—Good Literature, N. Y. 


“Of thrilling, intense interest. .. . . In the 
treatment of this character [Kate Hartley] Mr. Clay 
has disclosed a master’s power; none but clean 


hands and a pure heart could have so brought to 
light the hidden places of a woman’s nature.”— 
Boston Globe. 


“Full of strong characters and dramatic situations. 
a ee Throughout allis a passionate earnestness 
which never permits the reader’s attention to flag 
for one moment.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 


“Very exciting, and will satisfy the fullest de- 
mands of those who cannot bear their fiction un- 
spiced. And yet it is also full of fine character- 
painting, and some of the persons will have a last- 
ing Med in the admiration of those who not only 


read novels but receive eee from what they 
read.”’—London (England) 


iterary World. 

‘A novel of great power and intensity, passionate 
and pathetic. Nobody who begins the story 
will do much else, until he or she reads it through.” 
—N. Y. Christian Intelligencer. 


‘Sounds almost every variety of passion, and at 
times with masterly hand .... . A book of im- 
mense fire and strength.’—Boston Gazette. 


OF HIsToRic INTEREST. 


“The book is decidedly Southern in its tone,but itis 
of great interest to be admitted to the inside of the 
National Conventions of 1856 and ’60, to listen to the 
talk of politicians who are even now familiar to us, 
and to have clearly set forth many of the inner mo- 
tives of Secession.”—Boston Globe. 


““ When an author has assembled the gods, the rub 
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THE LIBERTY OF CHRIST. 


‘** Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
free, and be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage.” 

“*For, brethren, ye have been called unto liberty; only use not liberty 
for an occasion to the flesh, but by love serve one another,”—Gal. v: 
ioeniey 


The transition from Judaism to Christianity was not facile. 
It was not upon smooth water nor under a balmy sky. There 
was involved in it nearly every one of those elements of resis- 
tance and of contention which have accompanied growth from 
that day to this. As human life begins in throes and labor- 
pain, so every successive step of development in the individual 
is by the throes of self-denial. It would seem almost as 
though suffering and sorrow were godmothers to every step 
upward in this world. No enfranchisement among men in cit- 
izenship, no liberty of men in moral things, no largeness in or- 
ganization towards liberty, and no clearer light in matters of 
religious faith and religious duty have taken place, except 
through contentions, resistances—largely the resistance of 
good men ; good in other things, not wise in that. 

We are living in a time when we know that there is a great 
change going on. I do not allude to the long past tendencies 
in Germany, and the lapse of faith in France, but to the ten- 
dencies in our own motherland, in England, where, if there is 
a learned conservatism in the world, it abides. There is a 
great change going on there in almost every point of theology 
and of eschatology. Quietly it has drifted across the sea, and 
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there is a change in men’s thoughts that does not seem likely 
to cease—a change that if resisted improperly and blindly will 
be for woe, but if encouraged and treated Christianly will bring 
forth the peaceable fruits of righteousness. A great many 
people are alarmed. A great many have an impression that 
the church is like a ship, that never should leak or.change its 
form on the voyage. If anything happens on board everybody 
expects fire, or flood, or some great disaster. They have got 
into the church from fear, and they want it to carry them into 
heaven ; but they want to go on as they started. They want 
to feel that they are safe, and so they trust in organization, and 
in old convictions. They are afraid of the New. The timid 
are, the cautious are, and the hierarchy are of course ; because 
the power of these men depends upon the continuity of faith 
in the things that they have taught, and to which they minister. 

I wish to take a somewhat large view of this subject of lib- 
erty in the matter of thinking and speaking, to-day. The Paul- 
ine doctrine of personal liberty has never been realized except 
in single cases, never has been realized in whole churches nor 
in whole denominations, nor in any age; and if it were stated 
in full it would alarm, I fear, even the wisest among us. The 
doctrine of Paul, however, is not that a Christian man has a 
right to liberty in conduct, thought and speech in and of him- 
self, without regard to external circumstances, interests, organi- 
zations, and without reference to his own condition. Paul’s 
conception of the rights and liberties of men stands on the 
philosophical ground underneath all those things. Rights and 
liberties belong to stages or states of condition. The inferior 
has not the right of the superior. A stupid man has not the 
right of an, educated or intelligent man. He may have the 
legal rights, but the higher ones that spring out of the condi- 
tion of the soul must stand on the conditions to which they 
belong. A refined man has rights and joys, that an unrefined 
man has not and cannot have because he cannot understand 
them, he does not want them, and he could not use them. Rights 
increase as the man increases,—and as the man increases not 
merely in physical stature or in skill of manual employment or 
material strength, but in character. So, as men work up higher 
and higher toward the divine standard of character their rights 
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and liberties increase. The direct influence of Christ is to 
. bring the human mind into its highest elements—reason, con- 
science, and all of them emancipated by love, such love as 
Christ’s was, or God’s as interpreted by Christ. The power 
of the divine nature upon the human soul is to lift it steadily 
away from animalism or from the flesh—the under-man—up 
through the realm of mere material wisdom and accomplish- 
ment, in the direction of soul power, reason, rectitude—such 
reason and such rectitude as grow up under the ordination and 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, or Love. When love has per- 
meated the whole man, he then has perfect liberty, liberty of 
thought, liberty of speech, liberty of conduct. A perfect Chris- 
tian is the one and only creature that has absolute liberty un- 
checked by law, by institution, by foregoing thoughts of men, 
by public sentiment. Because a perfect man is in unison with 
the divine soul, he has the whole liberty of God in himself, 
according to the measure of his manhood. But he has liberty 
to do only what he wants to do, and he wants to do nothing 
that is not within the bounds and benefit of a pure and true 
love. He becomes a law to himself ; that is, he carries in him- 
self that inspiration of love which is the mother of all good 
law. He is higher than any law. For you and for me, riding 
across country, there are metes and bounds, fences, rivers, 
ditches ; but for birds there are none. They fly higher. For 
low men, low-toned, there are metes and bounds of custom and 
public sentiment or institutions, laws and restrictions; but for 
one who has gone up higher than all these into the universal 
and divine, there are no such things. He thinks what is true, 
he does what is benevolent. His will is with God’s will. He 
has liberty, not to do anything on his own judgment and de- 
sire, but anything that is not contrary to reason, conscience, 
and the desire of a soul wholly controlled by the spirit of love, 
which is the spirit of Christ. 

This doctrine is simple enough in enunciation, but it is 
complex and difficult in application. Paul was well aware of 
all this. Again and again he meets almost every emergency. 
Thus, in the First of Corinthians, he meets the very charge 
which is the fear of conservative men. “Now, as touching 
things offered unto idols, we know that we have all knowledge.” 
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We are advanced thinkers. We are not tied up by old Jewish 
fables. Weare not held back by old Jewish practices and pre- 
judices. We have all the knowledge we want. “Ah!”’says the 
Apostle, ‘mere knowledge puffs up.” A man who has nothing 
but clear thinking and clear knowledge, is a bladder puffed up. 
But love buildeth up. One is air, the other is substance. You 
have liberty of thought and liberty of speech, but if that is all 
you have, those tend to swell you with pride and vanity, 
and run to hardness of heart and to mischief of almost every 
kind. If you are accurate, if you are widely knowledgable, 
that does not bring liberty ; for the very vital element is left 
out of it. Love edifieth,—that is buildeth up, whereas mere 
knowledge puffeth up. Puffeth up, yes!~ We do not need to 
go far to see that. How swelling are men that are “sound in 
their belief,” as they say and think. They are sound with 
their contemporaries. They are sound as heritors of past gen- 
erations of thought. They are the orthodox of the orthodox. 
Pharisees of the Pharisees. Paul said he was. They not only 
hold that they are sound, and therefore have the rights of 
authority, but that men who disagree with them are under 
their rod to be chastised, to be excluded, to be punished— 
not always by the law, thank God, now. We have gained so 
much, that men shall not be touched nor harmed by law for 
their variations of belief and faith. But there is something 
crueller than the law. A man’s name may be disfigured, a 
man’s reputation may be soiled, a man’s‘ social relations may 
all be broken off, a man may find himself crushed to the wall, 
shut out from all the amenities and honors and enjoyments 
of human society, by those who have no right to punish him 
for his be#ief, but who say that if he does not believe as they 
do he must take the consequences, and who, without the 
element of love, have lost the element of liberty as well. 

The rights and liberties of man are, however, negative and 
positive. When we speak of a man’s rights we are very apt to 
think of them simply in their primitive form. “I have a right 
to think, to speak and to do;” but you have the other right 
too; you have a right to hold your tongue. You are not 
bound to speak whenever you have a mind to. You havea 
right to think and to investigate; and you have a right to form 
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a Christian judgment whether in your age, in your conditions, 
it is best for you to speak your thought. This is particularly so 
in the case of all men who stand in a pastoral or teaching 
relation. ‘There are a great many men in the world who can- 
not understand this. I sometimes think they have so few 
ideas of their own that whenever they get one they cannot 
help firing it off, just like a child with a Chinese cracker. 
What is it good for unless they fire it off? There are men 
who have an idea, and they do not know what is the matter 
with them, and they make it known everywhere, and they ride 
it, and ride it to death. It is not large; it has no connections 
one side or the other; but it is a little different ; and it may and 
it may not be a little better than has been held before; and 
so they proclaim it. Looking upon those whose business it is 
to advance the cause of truth, and who are supposed to have 
had some advanced views, they say, ‘““Why don’t these men 
speak out? Why don’t the pulpits, all of them, utter their 
views? ‘These men have knowledge and don’t let it out. 
They believe a good deal further ahead than they preach, and 
they are not sincere.” They think every man is to put a 
trumpet to his mouth and every moment he has a new idea, 
rush to proclaim it without waiting for the truth to ripen, or 
without thinking of what the effect will be. For although the 
general fact is that truth is safe in the long run, there is also 
an intermediate stage in which truth is to be used as physi- 
cians use medicine, and just as nurses use food. A woman 
in a hospital or amongst orphans does not undertake to exer- 
cise all her knowledge and all her skill of every sort and kind. 
Her thought is, all the time, what will the children bear? 
Christ says, “I have many things to tell you, but you are not 
able to bear it.” 

There are two obstructions to the progress of truth. One 
is the natural obscurity of the teacher’s own mind, his moral con- 
dition; the other is the condition of those to whom he brings 
it. It is oftentimes true that truth is a lie—truth in your 
mouth and a lie in the ears of your congregation. They do 
not understand it; they misunderstand it; they are not pre- 
pared for it. In school we bring children up through the 
primitive branches, little by little, that by-and-by they may 
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take hold of higher truths which are at first to be adumbrated ; 
and it is eminently so in all moral instruction. There are two 
considerations: one is the clarity or the elevation of the man 
himself ; and the other is the condition of mind of the com- 
munity to which he ministers. It is a perpetual practical 
compromise. It is a perpetual unfolding of the truth to the 
teacher, and through him to his people, little by little as they 
digest it, bringing them at last to that condition in which they 
shall be fed, not any longer with milk but with meat, because 
they are full grown. All these practical elements are involved 
in the Pauline history. They break out and show themselves 
here and there all the way through the writings, especially of 
the Apostle Paul, the great organizer of antiquity. 

A man, therefore, may speak or withhold. He may stand 
in his own liberty, or he may withhold for the good of others. 
He has a right to speak and a right to be silent. This liberty 
is founded upon love, and appertains unto no other condition, 
so that the first grand element of liberty is a heart transformed 
unto the temperature of heaven, unto the divine benevolence, 
so that a man shall not be so sensitive about himself, nor about 
the future of his own name, nor about his standing, nor about 
the opposition he may bring upon himself, nor about anything 
that is low and personal whatsoever, but may hold all his rights 
in the sublime and most beautiful temperature of universal be- 
nevolence and Christian love. 

Our rights are founded on that. A malign man has not the 
rights of a benign man, any more than an ignorant man has the 
rights of an intelligent and educated man. All men have gen- 
eral rights of citizenship, as I have said ; but that is on the im- 
plied condition of a state of mind which makes it possible to 
be citizens. The men who cannot be made to be citizens have 
not the rights of citizens. Rights develop with the advance of 
moral excellence. A brute savage has just the rights of the 
savage, and none other. The twilight barbarian has the rights 
of a barbarian, and those are all. If he wants higher ones 
then he must first go higher himself. They are the rights 
which belong to stages of higher development in men and man- 
kind. If he is semi-civilized his rights are greatly increased ; 
but a man must go up first in himself. His rights are evolved 
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from the state of mind or condition in which he lives; and in 
civilized communities no man can have rights belonging to 
qualities which he does not possess. 

How much more is this true, then, in the moral common- 
wealth! Liberty of investigation, liberty of knowledge, liberty 
of speech—all these belong to the higher stages of moral devel- 
opment in the teacher and in the church. 

Now, what are the obstacles and hindrances to perfect liberty 
of thought and perfect liberty of speech in our times? There 
is a great deal being said or implied, a great deal being coun- 
seled and attempted on this matter ; for thinking has broken 
out. You may save a seed from sprouting by proper care, but 
when a seed has sprouted no human power can crowd it back 
again into the stage in which it was before it sprouted. You 
may prevent an egg from hatching; but when it is once 
hatched you cannot get it into that shell again. And the light 
has dawned that is at once light east and west, all over the 
world, on all sides; and you cannot shut it back, in material 
science, sociology and civil government, equities of every kind, 
moralities and spiritual religion, historic elements and vital 
elements, contemporaneous. It is up and out. Men are rest- 
less, uneasy. “What shall we do?” This is the question that 
is to-day tremulous in the minds of thousands and thousands 
of good men. 

I remark, then, in regard to the obstacles in the way of truth, 
that the relatively low moral condition of individual character 
is the one greatest obstacle. Pride, selfishness, vanity, intol- 
erance, cruelty in one’s self, extinguish love ; and with the ex- 
tinction of that is lost the right to be an interpreter of truth. 
No man can touch the hidden truths of God with unclean and 
vulgar hands. That man has become God’s priest who has 
risen up into the divine spirit. It is the spirit of true living 
such as is in creation; such as is in the divine service of all 
created things ; such as is made known in the redemption of 
Jesus Christ and in the interpretation of his Father’s nature ; 
such as is provided to minister the providence of God. It is 
the disposition for well-doing, the disposition out of which 
springs blessing, blessing, blessing, and not cursing. 

Now, in the individual, and in collective individuals, truth 
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is withstood both in discovery and in propagation, by the fact 
that men are so largely under the domination of their animal 
passions and appetites. Holiness enlarges a man, enlarges his 
authority and his influence. We are not good enough, pure 
enough, patient enough. If individuals are, collective bodies 
are not. 

Was there ever a sweeter nature than that of Dr. Thomas, of 
Chicago? But he differed in some respects from his Method- 
ist brethren ; and when they came together to discuss it, they 
gnashed their teeth upon him because he held views contrary 
to Methodism. He was Christ-like, he was sweet-minded and 
pure-lived, but they cast him out. Was there ever a man 
whose simplicity of life and perpetual aim in sweetness, in 
knowledge and in light, surpassed that of Professor Swing? 
His piety was universally recognized, and his disposition. 
Yet Presbyterianism could not contain him within its bounds, 
because his thoughts traversed the lines of Presbyterianism. 
But a bird has the right to fly just as high as its wings will 
carry it. A mole has the right to go just where its nature 
carries it. If birds were subject to the control of worms and 
moles what a time there would be!. Wings would be at a dis- 
count, and he would not be orthodox that did not creep and 
crawl. The liberty of intelligence, of purity and of love sur- 
passing, is absolute and universal. 

Low intelligence of the community is another difficulty ; that 
is to say, it is inexpedient to attempt to teach truths for which 
the times are not yet prepared ; but it is perfectly right to take 
the steps by which the community shall be conducted, little 
by little, upwards. It is perfectly right for some men to take 
the fate of martyrs if they feel that the blood of the martyrs is 
to be the seed of the Church. There are men who throw them- 
selves out of their pulpits and out of their professorships that 
they may bear testimony to the truth which their generation 
will not receive, but the next one will; men who have done 
in a humble, miniature way as the Saviour did. They have 
given their life for their kind and for their generation. It 
would be impossible for one to take the higher truths that are 
being disclosed by the'Holy Spirit into a drudging, dull and 
unthinking congregation with any profit. Rights and liberty 
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go with development ; and where people are clod-like you can- 
not make known to them the truths that only come through 
the ministry of higher intelligence and riper spiritual con- 
ditions. 

More than all these, I think that this perfect liberty which 
comes from perfect purity and elevation of spirit, is thwarted 
and hindered by organization. It is so in civil society and al- 
ways has been so; but that battle has been very nearly fought 
out, with here and there an exception. The fundamental mis- 
ery, the world over, has been that men could not be trusted. 
Rulers, whether they were in the form of privileged classes, or 
monarchs, emperors, whatever they might be, have governed 
men as brutes are governed—by fences, by mechanical and 
material hindrances ; and generally speaking the business of 
government has been to prevent men from doing wrong—not 
to lift them up where they would be fruitful of good. In 
those early stages, when governments were purely negative, 
manhood made but very small progress; but with the rising 
light of knowledge, and the study of knowledge, larger and 
larger lives were developed, until by-and-by the State was not 
the supreme thing. A few centuries ago the king could 
do no wrong ; but there was no wrong that the people were 
not held likely to do. The majesty of heaven was supposed 
to have fallen upon the shoulders of kings, and the common, 
the vulgar people were trampled under foot, as we trample the 
dirt under our féet in the streets. Almost all lower civic em- 
ployments were defiled by contempt. 

One of the old pagan philosophers, Plato, would not allow 
a mechanic in his ideal republic. All the way down from him 
until even within this generation, occupations of a manual 
character have been considered, if not as positively dishonor- 
ing, yet as preventing a man from being ranked among the 
honorable classes. Steadily the rights of the people have in- 
creased, just as their knowledge increased. Just as they were 
lifted higher and higher within themselves, they began to have 
more and more of the rights which belong to this higher stage 
of the brain, until, to-day, Italy is governed by her people, 
France is governed by her people, Germany semi-governed by 
her people—Germany, the nation which has given to the world 
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more fundamental ideas of liberty and right than any other, 
and has had fewer liberties and rights than almost any other 
European nation; but that is only for a generation. Look 
out for lively times when the reigning government dies. Eng- 
land is now being governed by her people more and more. 
She is in transition. There is dynamite under her soil, and 
there will be a good many elements of difficulty and of trouble 
before she comes to a perfect comprehension of the rights of 
the people. Their will, their knowledge, their sense of right, will 
have expression in the whole organization of government. 
We are going to have the finest pyrotechnics in Russia that 
this world has ever seen; and as, when the fourth of July 
comes, people like to have dark stormy clouds against which 
rockets may go up, and all manner of exhibitions be made, as 
it brings out the light, so the dense darkness around that 
great empire is one which in the changes that are near at hand 
will show up the revolt by which the people will refuse to be 
brute animals any longer, and by which they will assert the 
rights of manhood in spite of laws, ordinances, precedents or 
any other thing. There is going to be a world’s spectacle; 
and it will happen before you die, or I either, as I am at 
present advised. 

Well now, we see that things pertaining to the State for the 
most part all over the world are moving in this direction. A 
man may write on political economy everywhere, and no goy- 
ernment thinks of meddling with him. He could not have 
done it once; he was not safe. A man may write, safely, a 
national discourse on the structure of civil government any- 
where, in Italy, in Spain, in France. Castelar may stand in 
old Spain, and with eloquent orations describe what is the 
realm of republicanism, and defend it, and neither priest nor 
king lays hand on him any more; this marvel of the world, 
this Castelar, who stands, as Lazarus stood, evoked by the 
power of God from the grave, bound with napkins; but even 
now the head-bands and the shrouds are taken off from him, 
and. he stands in life with the background of the old grave 
behind him, the most impressive man, perhaps, of the century. 

We see in this land the furthest product and the ripest 
fruit of liberty when it is based upon intelligence and mo- 
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rality, or virtue and religion. Liberty will grow wider and 
wider just as mere morality takes on itself spiritual forms. 
Good neighberhood, live and let live, co-operation, so that the 
weak may have the benefit of the strong—all these are but 
elements in the lower phases of the royal doctrine of divine 
benevolence. Helpfulness, sympathy of men with men, good- 
ness, the spirit of blessing and not of cursing—all these are 
getting emancipation in our land. Moreover, all round the 
world it is safe for a man to be a scientific man to-day. 
There is no danger of Galileo’s recanting now; no danger 
of the astrologist now being pounded in a mortar because 
he is an astronomer; no danger of the chemist any longer 
being considered as a worker in the black arts and sorcery. 
Whatever there may be in the laboratory, whatever in the 
observatory, and whatever in the whole round of investi- 
gation, any man who has discovered the truth has a right 
to proclaim it, and he is perfectly safe; nay, he is hon- 
ored. If it be something in advance of that which has gone by, 
he is honored. 

How comes it to pass, then, that the place where there is the 
least liberty is the place where there should have been the 
most? Organized Christianity is in such a peculiar condition 
that everywhere it withstands and estops absolute liberty. 
The church that was founded for the protection of spirituality, 
the church that was meant to be the very Eden of love, is that 
growth which has attained to so small a stature and has so little 
liberty, that it is more afraid of investigation, and discussion, 
and advanced views, than any other organization in the world. 

Heber Newton is a good Christian, and nobody doubts it. 
He is of a sweet and temperate spirit. Nobody says a word 
about that. He has laboriously made himself acquainted with 
all that has been thought on the subject of the inspiration of 
sacred Scripture in the whole wisest scholarship of Germany, 
England and America. As a part of his pastoral duty in in- 
structing the people of his church he has made known these 
views of advanced thought, some of which I should not agree 
with, but with the major part of which I should agree. He 1s 
now seized by the hand of authority and cited to appear before 
his bishop. What for? Neglect of church duty? O, no! For 
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an untoward spirit? O,no! Forrashness? O,no! Because 
he has expressed the scholarship of a hundred years’ ripening, 
as a part of his duty to his church. What is the charge» He 
has violated his ordination oaths. How came a man to have 
imposed on him ordination oaths that take away from him the 
divine liberty of thought and speech? It is the church that is 
the criminal, and not the man of light. No organization has 
a right to exist that cannot hold within its bounds a man who 
gives evidence that he is the Lord’s in his temper, and in his 
whole disposition and life. Sweet-souled, beautiful in love, tem- 
perate in action, considerate, he has a right to stand in any or- 
ganization. If he is cast out, woe to the synagogue that casts him 
out, and blessings on the man for his fidelity! When the man 
testifying that Christ gave him sight was cast out of the syna- 
gogue, Jesus sought him and blessed him. He goes out with 
Christ, who is cast out of the church because the exercise of 
his Christian rights condemns him within the bounds of the ~ 
organization. I say that there are no Congregational churches 

that have the right to exclude any man who shows that Christ 

has received him, and who is living in the Christ-like spirit. 

No Presbyterian organization has a right to exist, no matter. 
how long it has existed, and no matter how necessary it seems 

to be, in which there are such limitations as stand in the 

way of that perfect development of liberty which is in Jesus 
Christ ; and the time will come when there will be revolution 
under its foundations. To-day it is reformation taking the 
place of revolution in the Presbyterian church, which I love, 

and in whose ministry I began my career. But it would not 
let me in now; for it has no door wide enough to let me in. 

Nor is there one of their sentinels who could for love or money 
be bribed to permit me to enter, for the chief reason that I 
would not goin. That is, I could not fairly swear to the ar- 
ticles that every man entering swears to. But, generally speak- 
ing, the ministers that go in are young men like those who con- 
sorted with David—knowing nothing. They are beginners. 
What can they teach except that which they have been taught ? 
They begin, therefore, satisfied with the armor that has teen 
put upon them. Now going on, teaching, fulfilling their minis- 
try with great sincerity, particularly and largely because it is 
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practical, as they grow in years and observation there begin 
to dawn new interpretations upon them. They begin to have 
new views in regard to the inspiration of Scripture. 

What is inspiration? What is the doctrine of Scripture it- 
self? What is the light that has been thrown upon this by 
historical research? What has criticism done? What is the 
structure of this Bible? Where did it come from? How did 
it gather into unity and complete itself? Is it all alike in- 
spired? All authoritative? If you may leave out all of Leviti- 
cus, and all of Deuteronomy, and other parts, why not leave 
out something else? Has Ruth or Esther the same authority 
as Galatians? Has Revelation the same power as Matthew’s 
Gospel, or the Sermon on the Mount? Is circumcision just 
as necessary for a man as regeneration? A hundred questions 
come up. ‘There are some persons who do not want to disturb 
themselves, and they let it all alone, and go on with their Sun- 
day Schools, and their teaching. They say, “I do under- 
stand ethics and morality; my business is to teach those 
things.” And these men glide under and get along. They 
are useful men. A great many more men, however, think of 
these things, and think strongly of them; and the first sign of 
fruit is this,—that they do not preach any more as they used 
to. Hundreds of men who once made damnation roll through 
the arches of the church, never say “damnation” any more ; 
and if you ask them, “Do you believe in eschatology just as 
it used to be taught? do you believe that men perish for ever 
and ever in an endless round of suffering?” they say, “Well! 
there are many opinions on that subject.” They dodge. I 
know men (and I should not have to go a great way for them) 
who have had a perfect revolution on those and many other 
cognate subjects ; but they devote themselves to pastoral life. 
They say they are not reformers of theology, and they keep 
silent. But here and there is aman who cannot keep silent. 
Maybe he is foolish. He speaks his mind. [If it is done ef- 
fectively it disturbs the denomination ; it disturbs the church. 
He may have a better interpretation of Scripture than the 
old, but it is not authorized. He may have a better philos- 
ophy, or new facts, but it is not the traditional doctrine. Men 
say to him, in counsel, first gently, “Now, we think well of 
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you; would it not save a great deal of trouble if you quietly 
slipped out of the denomination ? We do not want to hurt you, 
but still your views are such that they clash with the views of 
the old men that are in the church. They are likely to make 
controversy and disturbance, and we want peace. Had you 
not better go out?” “‘ Well,” he says, I don’t want to go out. 
I was born in this church; my fathers were here; I was 
brought up in it; and I feel like being invited to go out of the 
commonwealth, or to emigrate to a foreign country. I don’t 
mean to make a disturbance. I am going to preach only as 
far as inconscience bound ; I mean to preach according to the 
strictest direction of the Apostle—in love; I have got my 
liberty of thought and speech from the inspiration of divine 
love, and I am going to minister in that inspiration.” “O, 
well,” say they, “there will be trouble.” 

You know there is, in every large church or denomination, 
a set of men whose business it is to hound their brethren. 
They have a nose for heresy. Night and day they lay their 
nose down to the track, and they follow up the scent. These 
men think they are doing God service, just as Paul thought he 
was when he was going to Damascus. In many respects they 
are very good men. Soa hangman may be a good man, but 
his is not a very reputable office; and if he elected himself to 
it, it would be still less reputable. There are hangmen in 
organizations who run round for victims, and who long to 
have the handling of the cords, for the purity of the church. 
As if the purity of the church lay in its outwardness! As if 
there was any purity of the church without the indwelling of 
the Holy Ghost in the hearts of all its members. 

There is another set of men who are out and at large. I 
recollect in my youth men who were settled over churches till 
they spoiled them, and having addled their own eggs they ran 
around trying to sit on the eggs of everyone they found. 
They had the rarest talent in the world for rotting eggs. 

‘These men are always busy in times of heresy. They are 
thicker than flies in August. 

Then there are the men of natural combativeness, who love 
argument; and they do not care how far it smites and cuts, 
they love it, and they love a controversy. Whenever there 
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are attacks upon their organization, and their church, and their 
faith, they feel that they are called upon. ‘‘Contend earnestly 
for the faith,” is the sweetest text that ever a combative man 
mouthed. If it was, “Suffer for the faith,” or jf it was, “ With 
meekness defend the faith,” or if it was self-abnegation and 
humility and sweetness which was the duty imposed on them, 
that would be another thing. But if some rugged angel comes 
to them at night, and says, “Wake up, my brother, and defend 
the faith; fight for the faith ’’—at once, “Lord here I am; I 
am just fit for that; here am I.” When there is any fighting 
to be done they have the graces. And so there is an esprit de 
corps in the church which is appealed to, and the pride .a 
denomination has in its own integrity: for you know there is 
not a denomination of Christians on the earth that has not 
privately a league with God by which they are his peculiar 
people, and all the rest exist merely on sufferance. They have 
got the last thought of God. They have got the last authority 
in their organization. Is not the mother Church of Rome 
fully possessed of the belief that salvation is of her, and of 
none other? Are not all Protestants agreed that she has not 
any such authority? But the Presbyterian says, “It is with 
me;’’ and the Lutheran says, “It is with me ;” and the Epis- 
copal Church rubs its golden spectacles, and.says, “It is with 
me ;” and the Baptist Church throws water over the whole of 
them, and extinguishes their zeal, saying, “ No, it is with me ; 
I have been to the bottom of Jordan, and you have not.” 
They are all arrogant at root and at bottom, contentious for 
the faith that once was delivered to ¢hem and their lineal an- 
cestors. 

Now we are coming to times in which, thank God, that 
which has already taken place in the great civil organizations 
of the globe is going to take place in the church organizations. 
Men may resist it, and may in various ways club together 
against it, but the light is too strong, the scholars are too nu- 
merous. Men who are really Christ-like, and -men who have 
in the liberty of Jesus Christ gained more penetrating thought, 
deeper experience, and knowledge of God deeper and truer— 
these men are beginning to be so numerous in England, in Am- 
erica and in every part, that they form an invisible brother- 
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hood who comfort each other; and a public sentiment is 
growing up. 

Now consider, that while this is taking place on one side, 
there is on the other side a movement of disbelief, based on 
scientific developments, that is bearing up against all churches, 
bombarding them all, driving men away from their internal dis- 
putes, driving them nearer and nearer together. The presence 
of a common foe is tending on the other side to drive men 
into closer communion with each other; and the light from 
this side is working steadily an amelioration of the interior 
consciousness. In other words, God, by his power, is really 
changing the hearts of men, lifting them into a higher moral 
perception and condition. Love is giving them liberty on one 
side, and fear is pressing them towards the right ground on the 
other side. So that the world, I think, stands on the eve of— 
what? Disorganization? utter ruin of doctrine? ruin of Scrip- 
ture? destruction of ordinances? dissolution of churches? 
No; O, no. Every king that ever was dethroned by repub- 
licanism thought that anarchy would come. It did not come. 
Civil organizations came, springing from the will of the people ; 
and there are no governments so stable and firm to-day as 
those that have been thus founded. It is knowledge, virtue 
and morality that have made this great nation unwreckable 
either by intestine war or by foreign invasion ; and that which 
is taking place among men outside of church relations is also 
coming inside, and spiritual liberty is being developed because 
piety is being developed. 

So you see this in every Sunday school organization, and in 
these camp-meetings that go on from year to year, and summer 
to summer, these temperance movements that are cleansing 
men, and are bringing men of every sect together in the com- 
mon work of humanity. Everything that is lifting men is lift- 
ing them in the direction of liberty. Men do not calculate on 
that. Men do not know what are the various elements in the 
providence of God that are lifting the whole State and the 
whole community higher and higher along the line of greater 
virtue, wider reason, wider liberty of speech, more evidence of 
the truth. 

Do not be discouraged, then, when men cry out that we are 
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coming into an age of indifference and an age of infidelity. 
There never was a time when men were so little indifferent as 
they are to-day. There never was a time when father and 
mother cared so much how their children were brought up as 
to-day, There never was a time when churches were so 
anxious that the salt of salvation should be strewn over the 
whole community as to-day. The very willingness of men to 
try new views or new ways springs from the developed desire 
for the renovation of human nature. There never was so 
much sympathy ; there never was so much philanthropy ; there 
never was so much active benevolence, self denial and conse- 
cration of wealth as there is to-day. All these things, while 
they are the fruit of divine inspiration, are lifting the stand- 
ard of human existence higher and higher, and rendering men 
capable of nobler thoughts, more perfect sanctification, and 
more glorious achievements. 

When men cry out, therefore, about laxity and infidelity, I 
hear in these sounds the music of heaven. It is the sign and 
the token that God has appeared in the world, and that the 
light is growing stronger and stronger. 

When the East in the morning grows radiant, and the sun 
comes up above the horizon, I do not listen to the squeaking 
bats nor the hooting owls that fly on every side in scared 
alarm to their caves, and their nests, and their holes. I listen 
to the robin and the blue-bird, and the wren, and the pheebe, 
and the song-sparrow—sweetest of them all. I listen to the 
birds of daylight ; for the air is full of their song. Let the 
birds of the night disappear, let the birds of the day spread 
their wings, open their throats and fill the whole air with 
praise to God that the night is far spent, and the day is at 
hand, and the glory of the Lord shall shine over all nature. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Grant unto us, our Father, that life, and light, and strength which 
abide forever in thee. Left to ourselves in the midst of all the forces 
of nature we are as helpless as children on the sea. Our wisdom spends 
itself long before our necessities do. We are tossed about with uncer- 
tainty, we are often discouraged, and sometimes in despair. But with 
thee to inspire hope, and above all, the faith of thy love, of thy provi- 
dence and of thy guidance, the sea forgets to rage, the winds are hushed, 
and thereiscalm. And so from day to day we will lean upon thine arm , 
so long as we feel the heaven of thy presence, so long we cherish the 
joyful belief that among all the clashing affairs of human life there is 
still a divine will, a divine law, and a divine guidance. And thus we 
are patient in tribulation ; thus we rejoice in sorrow; thus there is light 
in darkness ; thus there is comfort in the deepest distress. And after- 
wards, when these things have wrought in us patience, and hope, and 
manliness, we come to rejoice in the trials that seemed so dark and so 
unbearable, but that ministered strength and joy in the end. 

We cannot pray that thou wilt plant the seeds of sorrow in us; but 
we pray that if sorrows come they may be blessed and overruled for the 
furtherance of our good. We cannot ask thee to turn thyself after this 
way or that, except in gentle importunity. _ Give, if it be best ; take, if 
it be best. Thy will, which runs in love as well as power, is better for 
us than our own ill-discerning ignorance, and our willfulness. Thére- 
fore, thy will be done. Teach us to repeat it, not by our memory, but 
through our experience. In the deepest emotions of our heart may we 
learn to say, ‘‘ The will of the Lord be done,” knowing that assuredly 
whatever is best in the thought of God and in the royal love of God, will 
come tous. Therefore may we endure the inconveniences and annoy- 
ances, and all the irritating assaults that are made upon us, all strokes 
that are weighting, and that bring us down. May we endure depriva- 
tion or heaped-up calamities, bereavements, weaknesses and sorrows of 
every name. Patient in tribulation may we be, and may men know 
that it is the virtue of our Lord imparted to us that gives us the quality 
of manhood. 

We pray that thou wouldst grant unto us, likewise, a sense of the 
shortness of the passage through which we are going, that we may not 
feel as though sorrow would stretch out endlessly. It will soon be 
over, whatever it is. We are nearer the heavenly land than we believe 
ourselves to be now. Blessed be thy name, the voice is already uttered 
to some: ‘‘Go and prepare;” and to some, ‘‘ Thou standest at the 
door though thou knowest not,” And if to those there are yet to be 
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days and nights, we know not what hour the Son of Man shall come. 
Grant that we may stand in a golden readiness, that we may rejoice at 
the thought that life is almost over, that we may all feel in us the spring- 
ing of heavenly temper, aspiration and desire ; and that the Christ-life 
that is in us may be visible, dominating over all the life of the flesh. 
And so we beseech of thee that we may indeed rely on thee, be fed by 
thee, and, walking with thee, be comforted i in thy peace, which passeth 
all understanding. 

Look upon all the households which are represented in our midst; 
speak peaceably to every one of them; give them comfort in their 
trouble ; and in their perplexities give them light. Grant that the way 
may be opened, whatever may be their trial and trouble, for their relief, 
Grant we pray thee, if there be sick, that they may be sustained and led 
back to health, chastened but not destroyed, by the hand of God. Or 
if 1t be for their removal that they are sick, may they and those who love 
them behold the will of God and submit, both the life which they live 
and the death which they die, unto the will of the Lord, that living or 
dying they may be the Lord’s. For those who sit mourning in darkness, 
whose experience has brought forth as yet only bitterness, O grant that 
the work which thou art doing in them and for them may be beneficial. 
Grant that they may be borne by thee through thy strength until they 
shall discern that their sorrows are blessings, and until they shall be 
able to say, ‘‘It is of God’s will that we have been afflicted.” 

Prepare us all for thy will, living or dying. May the remaining hours 
and years of life be sacred. Grant, we pray thee, that those who stand 
in the midst of life, bearing the burden and the heat of the day, may be 
willing to toil and to achieve, and that they may have strength to do it, 
not from selfish reasons but as the will of God. Grant to those who are 
advanced in life, and feel its infirmities, that their last steps may be 
upheld by that rod and that staff which comfort thy people even in the 
rugged valley of the shadow of death. Grant, we pray thee, that those 
who have laid aside their work in this world, and only wait, may begin 
to discern from the tops of the mountains of faith, the battlements of 
the royal city; and to them may there come wafted some voices as of 
music afar off, and may they wait patiently until their Deliverer comes. 

Now, we pray thee that thou wilt grant a blessing upon the services 
of the morning, upon the words spoken, on all our thoughts and our 
meditations. Accept us in the name of the Beloved, to whom, with 
the Father and the Spirit, shall be praises evermore. Amen, 
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““Return unto thy rest, O my soul, for the Lord hath dealt bountifully 
with thee.”—Psalm cxvi: 37. 


This is a lyrical outburst, that is, it is thought fused by in- 
tense feeling. The figure is evidently that of a bird. Some 
storm has rocked the tree, and by its violence scared -the bird 
away ; or some stealthy animal, squirrel, cat or owl, has sought 
the brooding bird’s life, and driven it forth ; or some wander- 
ing, wanton boy, prowling, has sought the nest, plundered it, 
and gone on. The bird hides in the thick leaves; it watches 
from afar off. In silence it glides from bough to bough, keenly 
watching. Again and again it circuits about until it is sure 
of safety. Then, with joyful assurance, it settles back in its 
nest, and when the sun rises, it pours out its joyful song. 

It is this joyful song that the Psalmist here interprets: “ Re- 
turn unto thy rest, for God has dealt bountifully with thee.” 

It is not simply the cry of gladness, though it is glad, but of 


gratitude. A great joy should never be selfish, and happiness 


should lead to piety, always. Whatever may be the interme- 
diate instruments—natural law, friends, our own expertness 
and wisdom,—whatever may be the visible’ agencies of relief 
or joy, yet above all the earthly machinery by which we are 
succored and helped, is the Lord’s will, which is the very 


Communion Sunpay Morninc, May 6, 1883. Lesson: Psa. cxvi: 27-31. Hymns 
(Plymouth Collection) : Nos. 551, 837. 
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foundation, the source from which flows the energy that moves 


the world through all its laws or influences. ; 
There are very few to whom this passage will not, at one 


time or another, come home with personal significance. Pain 
and sorrow are universal. They are God’s ministers, God’s 
schoolmasters, God’s police. Their function in the scheme of 
life is vital. Pressure and attrition are indispensable in the 
evolving of the race according to the terms and conditions of 
their creation. From childhood and its earliest days men 
need to be drawn and to be thrust upward. Pain and sorrow 
are the thrustings, the pushes, as it were. Joys, acting upon 
desire, draw men upward. Pain, from behind, pushes them 
up. As a whole the lower animals suffer very little, because 
they are low; because there is such a low tone of nerve. So 
low is their nerve-tone, and so exactly are suffering and joy 
graded to the sensibility of nerve, that itis very doubtful when 
you get to the lowest forms of life whether there is any sensi- 
bility at all. Ido not suppose that insects for the most part 
feel ; or, if so, it is so remote from anything that we experience 
that it must be said to be rather dullness than pain and pang. 
The ephemerides that fill the summer air, the myriad flies 
of every form and kind flitting hither and thither in the sun- 
light, come into life without pain and pang, and go out of it 
with as little, so far as we can by any means discern, following’ 
the great law that both pleasure and pain are dependent upon 
the nerve system, that according to its quality and fineness is 
its susceptibility, and the double law that in proportion as the 
susceptibility is intense in the direction of pleasure, so far is it 
likely to be intense in the direction of pain. It is a double- 
edged sword. 

Besides all that, animals have but little and they need but 


little development. A calf needs no instruction in finding its 
way to be an ox or a bull of Bashan. It knows everything to 
begin with; but a child does not. The calf has very little 
temptation of any kind; very slight except occasionally to wan- 
der over metes and bounds that it understands nothing of. All 
the animals of the forest require but very little training; and 
therefore they are not in straits as men are. The human com- 
position is so large, it requires so much teaching, so much 
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training and so much experience to bring a man up to the full- 
ness of his own self, that the sphere both of joy and of sorrow 
is immensely, immeasurably increased round about every 
intelligent man. We think of bringing up our children simply 
by the pedagogy 6f the household. That is necessary, that is 
very noble ; but it is only a part, and oftentimes the smallest 
part of that great education by which men at last are developed 
into a useful and noble manhood. The faculties of the soul 
are so many, so subtle and so complex, that before they are 
brought into harmony with themselves, into harmony with 
the life round about them, into harmony with occupations, 
into harmony with all those great endeavors by which the cit- 
izen stands connected with his time and with his people, the 
process of education, begun in infancy, does not end until old 
age; and the great ministers to it are pleasure on the one 
side and pain on the other. 

Pain is not therefore an evil; it is a great good; and a 
human being created without any more susceptibility to pain 
than the lower and duller animals have would be worthless, 
absolutely worthless. Gravity, moral gravity, pulls down per- 
petually, and the sensibilities of our faculties have also the 
relief of light and shadow in all their phases. I suppose that 
no persons suffer so acutely as those who enjoy the most in- 
tensely. It is a great thing to have the power of discrimina- 
tion; but no person has the power of intellectual discrimina- 
tion who does not see a great many things which bring pain. 
It may be however that it is an unfortunate thing to be a 
dullard, so that all things seem alike,—very little variation 
of character—all people about one thing, like machine-made 
toys. We should pity a man who was so dull as that. Some 
would; and some would think he had escaped so much pain. 
He would escape pain, because while interpretation, discern- 
ment, and the power of criticism minister a great deal of 
pleasure, they minister a great deal of mof-pleasure. ‘To have 
an acute sensibility to all the shades of affection is to render 
one’s self open to all the afflictions which come through the 
affections when they are mortified and when they are bereaved. 
To have a keen sense of things which are pure, noble and 
beautiful, is to have a corresponding sense of the discord of 
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things which are impure, and which are out of harmony with 
human life. Ifa great soul enjoys much, it is on conditions 
which also render it liable to suffer much, on account of the 
very providence, or the very creative idea, involved 1 in human 
life, on account of its relationship to fellow- -beings, on account 
of its social lability. 

The higher men rise, therefore, the less do they find of 
absolute peace in human conditions. Our home is not in this 
world. We are like the Israelites, wandering in the wilderness, 
without abiding city or house which had foundations, dwellers 
in tents, nomads, wandering day by day and month by month, 
developed in a thousand ways, rendered liable to all manner 
of inconveniences, annoyances, acute pains and anguishes. 

The very pursuits of life increase this lability of men to 
suffer. The attempt to carry one’s self up in personal life, 
dignity and knowledge, involves struggles and disappointments 
which are full of pain, which disturb men and drive them away 
from peace. All our social connections are such that we have 
to take a dividend of everything which happens in the circle 
round about us. As it is said in regard to the fellowship of 
the church, if one of the members suffer, all do; if the foot ~ 
suffers, the whole body suffers, the eye suffers, the ear, every- 
thing suffers throughout the whole body; and it is full of pain. 
Men cannot live in a community without taking a dividend of 
its prosperity or its adversity. They go up or go down with 
it. All the struggles which men have in honest, lawful and 
noble affairs are of a nature to destroy their peace. It is very 
easy for us of the pulpit to declare that men should live so 
high as not to be disturbed; and there is such a thing as living 
in this world so that the ordinary affairs of life shall not dis- - 
turb us; but the art of doing it and the ideal are wide apart. 
Men teach us how to go to sea without being sea-sick, and 
the remedy is absolute—as long as you are on land; and men 
teach us how to go through this world maintaining equilibrium 
and tranquillity; but no man can do it until he has learned 
the business of doing it, and a great many never learn that. 
They are apprentices to the very end of their days. 

Of all sorrow and suffering, that which pertains to the heart 
is the most obvious, as it is the greatest. Who would have a 
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house without a cradle? Who has a cradle in which sorrow 
does not follow joy as surely as the light creates shadow wher- 
ever it shines? There is both the beam of light and the 
shadow of darkness resting on every cradle. To-day the 
treasury is a source of power; to-morrow it is emptied and 
becomes mortgaged. Every good thing is perpetually invert- 
ing itself, rendering us liable, so that the richer we are the 
more assailable we are. He who builds his marble palace, 
he who surrounds himself within with all the munificence of 
art and refinement, he who may defy the sheriff and the con- 
stable, he who so far as the legal forms of society are con- 
cerned is master of himself and absolutely independent—he 
has not gone out of the realm of liabilities. He has no in- 
surance against sickness, against betrayal of false friends, or 
against the loss of love, the most precious jewel of human 
life, and the most dangerous to carry about—love, after which 
there are more robbers that seek to snatch it from us than 
after any other thing. The husband and the wife are in per- 
petual danger. The father and the mother and the children 
are in perpetual danger. The children among themselves, the 
most blessed brotherhood on earth, are in perpetual danger 
of mishap, sickness, maiming, death. Thus, where the temple 
is nearest to the threshold of the heavenly life lurk more de- 
stroying elements than anywhere else; so that many men, 
looking upon this say, “It is better not to be born; or, being 
born, it is better to trudge on stupefying our senses than to 
render ourselves liable to so many things.” 

Would a man think it better to put out his eyes because 
there were so many things he did not care to see? Would a 
man desire to destroy his hearing because there are so many 
sounds that are discordant? No. We must take life with all 
its liabilities, but with the understanding that disappointments, 
bereavements, sufferings of every kind, all things which make 
life a burden to some and a trial to all, are parts of a great 
system of education by which men are to be drawn up higher 
and higher, made stronger and stronger, finer, nobler, better. 

Now, when many men suffer suddenly they are apt to cry 
out, “What great sin have I committed, that the Lord should 
punish_me so?” It is not punishment, it is education; and 
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the answer to every such wail is given to us in sacred language : 
“Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every 
son whom he receiveth.” If ye are not chastised ye are not 
sons. The law of sorrow is the same from age to age. 

Now, in the midst of all this perplexity, doubt, distress, care, 
fear, guilt, remorse, in the midst of all forms of disturbance 
which take us away—in the midst of all these there is a voice 
which calls out, “Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” Jesus Christ’s heart is 
the nest of the soul. Scared by any trouble, by any disap- 
pointment, by any sorrow, pursued as birds by hawks, there is 
arefuge. There he will give yourest. “Take my yoke upon 
you, and my burden, and you shall find rest unto your souls. 
My yoke is easy, my burden is light.” Whoever puts himself 
in agreement with the heart, thought and feeling of God as 
manifested in Jesus Christ, has, in all his sorrow and trouble, 
a refuge in the Saviour, which never fails. The greater the 
darkness the clearer the light; the greater the assault the 
surer the defence; the greater the sorrow the greater the rest. 
The heart which knows how to put itself into the trust and 
love of the Lord Jesus Christ is not released from suffering ; 
but it nevertheless can say, with the Psalmist, “God hath 
dealt bountifully with me; return unto thy rest, O my soul!” 

It is not always that we are taken into the rest of God 
through Jesus Christ by the removal of the things that trouble 
us. The apostle Paul records the fact—and it is one of 
the most striking of experiences—that lest he should be 
lifted up by the abundance of the revelations given to him 
there was sent unto him a thorn in the flesh. I suppose there 
have been ten thousand men who wanted to know what that 
thorn was, but who did not care a farthing as to what the 
other part was, as to how he was strengthened. To puzzle 
out some little thing like that is the very enchantment which 
bewitches a great many people. No matter what it was, it was 
a trouble, a great sorrow to him. He besought the Lord 
thrice that it might be removed, but the Lord said, ‘‘ My grace 
shall be sufficient for you. I will uphold you, so that you can 
bear that thorn, whatever may be your trouble.” He did. He 
lifted him so high in time that Paul declared that he rejoiced 
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in infirmities and in trials, They became a subject and source 
of actual joy to him. 

It is not by having trials removed from us, but by having 
our souls. strengthened and lifted up, that they cease to be 
such trials as they were. When your child, being sick, is ap- 
parently going to be blind all through life, and you pray with 
all your soul that the child may be rescued from it, saying to 
the Lord, “I will praise thy name forevermore, only give me 
this blessing,” God gives the blessing of patience and resigna- 
tion in such a degree that when the child goes blind, and is to 
be helpless on your hands all its life, you are lifted above sor- 
row in the resignation, and in the trust, and in the conscious- 
ness that God has done well by the child and by yourself. That 
is a larger manhood than it is to rejoice because the sorrow has 
gone away. 

In battle it would be a good thing if, when the onset comes, 
the enemy would run away ; but it is a great deal better if 
they stand and fight, and you beat them by more skill, and 
more strength, and more courage. Ina thousand things that 
annoy, our first idea almost invariably is to get rid of them. 
It is natural, not specially wicked ; but there is a nobler way. 
If the thing is not removed, if under prayer and solicitation 
God’s providence does not intervene to take away the burden, 
we should take it up, we should understand that we are to bear 
this burden, that we are to carry this sorrow, that we are to 
seek our peace, not by riddance of it but by rest in the Lord. 
There is such an exaltation of spirit, it is true, in many natures, 
that they can rise over all these things that distress in ordinary 
life, or ordinary men in all their life. How many things are 
quite subdued by the energy, and by the excitement of busi- 
ness life itself! Men sit at home with nothing to do. How 
their cares magnify! How their troubles swell before them! 
How impossible are many of the ways that their imagination 
conjures up! But if they go into the active wear and tear of 
business, and are excited therein, they forget all their sorrow, 
and almost before they think of it it is gone, and they no 
longer feel it. 

That which you experience every day in business is part and 
parcel of the great scheme by which God gives relief from 
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sorrow, by which sorrows fall away. So strong 1 is this, the 
power of the spirit itself, to overcome, that I have no doubt 
whatever that physical pain of the most acute character may 
be overcome simply by exaltation of the spirit. We know 
it isso. When we suffer, are weak and full of pain, and there 
comes some cry of alarm, or some tidings of extraordinary 
prosperity, or some flood of joy, how, for the hour, we forget 
the pain and suffering! How many times has my father 
‘soothed the aching nerve of my tooth! If there is anything in 
this world that is hard for a child to bear it istoothache. Yet, 
when unable to sleep, and crying down the dark stairs where 
pain and fear strove with each other, I went into my father’s 
room, and he put his hand upon my head, and with tones of 
great kindness and love said, “You have got thé toothache, 
my dear boy! Come get in with me and cuddle down by my 
side,” —how that filled me with affection, and such gladness that 
I forgot I had the toothache! It was quite lost and gone. 

I do not suppose that men who are martyrs, whose courage 
and faith make the flame nothing, have a very painful death. 
‘The probability is, in my judgment, that amongst the deaths to 
be met in this world there are few more painless than that 
which martyrs suffer at the stake, although our senses are 
shocked at the idea of such a death. They sing, they pray ; 
and often the testimony of the crowd round about them is that 
they have such irradiations, such expressions on their faces, 
that people imagine that angels are become visible. It illus- 
trates the power of the soul to redeem even the physical suffer- 
ings of the body. How much more, if this elevation of the 
soul, this Christ-likeness, this triumphant moral ascension be 
trained, can it dominate exterior troubles, troublés of the mind, 
fears, anxieties, cares, bereavements, sorrows! The power is 
in us ; and if we do not exert it, then we do not do well by our- 
selves. Day by day, and hour by hour men may meet their 
difficulties, and even if they do not overcome them, so rise 
above them that they cease to be annoyances; and hour by 
hour every day one may sing the psalm: “ Return unto thy 
rest, O my soul! for God hath dealt bountifully with thee.” 

You go forth in the morning, and all the world, some days, 
seems to be made up of fog and darkness. You come back at 
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night, and things have not gone with you as you thought they 
would. It has been on the whole a day of brightness and suc- 
cess. Do you say in your soul, “ Return unto thy rest, O my 
soul! for God hath this day dealt bountifully with me.” 
Through days of weakness and anguished solicitude you watch 
the dying bed, thinking in yourself, “I cannot live; I cannot 
endure this loss.” It comes. Under the shadow of the wings 
of God’s angels you find darkness. But when it is all past, 
and the sense of God’s greatness and goodness descends upon 
the soul you say, with infinite gratitude, “ The Lord has sus- 
tained me. I did not believe I could have borne my trouble ; 
but I have been sustained to do it. Return unto thy rest, O 
my soul! God hath dealt bountifully with thee.” 

The sorrows that we see at every step, the sorrows that we 
see in the eyes of those whom we meet upon the passage-ways, 
the various sorrows in the houses that we pass day by day, are 
none of them greater than the sorrow of those who have lost 
opportunities which have come and gone and have never been 
improved—lost forever. How many instances of overwhelm- 
ing shame and sorrow men have had in their own lives! The 
history of the world is not that which we see every day. How 
many men say, “O, if I could now have the opportunity that 
came to me when I was young! but I scorned it; it has gone 
past, and I shall never prosper.’”’ How many persons there 
are who see now where they should have taken hold of knowl- 
edge ; but the period of sowing has gone, and it will never 
come back! How many persons there are who have put forth 
unlawful hands to pluck things not their own! They are 
thieves ; and they cannot rub it off ; they cannot forget it. 
They can, perhaps, hide it, but it is on them. How many are 
there of those who have any such trust in God that in look- 
ing back upon these sorrows they can say: “Return unto thy 
rest, O my soul! for God hath dealt bountifully with thee.” 
How many anguishful hours there are when men look upon 
their sins; when men have fallen into great temptations and 
into great sins! All men are liable to stumble; but all men 
are not expert in getting up. How many persons there are 
whose later life is embittered by the specters that rise up from 
their past life! How many of them know the way of peace } 
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How many of them can assuage their sorrows in God? But 
the revelation of the mercy of God in Christ Jesus is designed 
to be, not the promise of a final reward after this world is 
past, but to be that staff, that guidance, that medicine, that 
friendship, which should sustain a man in all the emergencies 
of this life. Did Christ expect that his scholars would go 
without stumbling through this life? He knew that they 
would fall; but he was the one to lift them up. He was the 
one who went forth to seek and save those that were lost. He 
was the one who rejoiced at the wandering sheep brought 
back, more than for the whole flock of those that had not wan- 
dered. I would not say that God turns the brightest side of his 
nature to those who have stumbled and fallen, but in all those 
ways in which men are harassed by condemning conscience, 
by asense of mistake that might have been avoided ; in all 
their struggles under great sorrows and bereavements; in all 
those sorrows which tug at life like the racking teeth of a 
double saw ; in those sorrows which. come in a rain of distress ; 
in all the alarms of life, in all the seductions of business, in all 
the burdens that come upon men—over against them stands a 
Saviour adapted to the special sorrow that they themselves 
carry. He is all in all; that is, in every part of a man’s life, 
and in every special trouble, there is an aspect of God in 
Jesus Christ that mitigates the special trouble, that is adapted 
to the special want ; and the revelation of God’s love in Jesus 
Christ is a revelation that should enable every man who puts 
trust in him, and accepts him as the Guide and Captain of his 
salvation, to rise higher. It lifts him in the time of his emer- 
gency, eles him in danger, guides him in his bewilderments 
and his perplexities, and brings him to that rest which does 
not depend upon conscious purity, but depends upon a sense 
of God’s love, and upon trust and faith in him. 

Dearly beloved, many of you have turned out of the boister- 
ous ways of the world, and are new-come into the church of 
Christ, here. God has dealt very bountifully with many of 
you. You have escaped a thousand snares which were set for 
your feet, You have gone past the danger, now, of, many 
temptations which otherwise might have had dominion over 
you. You have had set before you the vision of something 
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better than mere external, physical prosperity in this world. 
You have a hold to-day upon the Church of Christ by fellow- 
ship, by the privileges and the ordinances of the Gospel; 
and you have a hold upon the Lord Jesus Christ in whom 
you have placed your confidence and trust. If ever there 
was a day when one might say, “Return unto thy rest, O my 
soul, for God hath dealt bountifully with thee,” it is when one 
is conscious that he has built his faith and his trust in the love 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Parents, you who have children who have early turned into 
this glorious pasture-ground of the Gospel to-day, may well 
say, “Return unto thy rest,O my soul.” Those who have 
lived many, many more years than they should without God 
and without hope in the world, but have hope in their souls 
to-day—let them write it and hang it up where memory shall © 
see it; ‘““Return unto thy rest, O my soul, God hath dealt 
bountifully with thee.” How many, many there are in whose 
minds will spring up in the utterance of these words instances, 
thousands, which I cannot recount or discern or know! how 
many of you if you turn your thought to the way in which 
you have been delivered and guided, may have occasion to 
say to-day with all your heart : “God hath dealt bountifully ; 
I will rest in him; I will build my nest and brood hereafter 
in the bosom of my Saviour.”’ In this spirit let us draw near 
to the simple but joyful ordinance of communion of the Lord’s 
supper, where by simple symbols we are brought to recognize 
that Christ suffered that we might go clear of suffering; that 
he died that we might live ; that he was troubled in order that 
we might know how to rise above our troubles by his strength. 
I congratulate those who for the first time are to partake of 
this solemn service. I congratulate those who have long 
waited for the conversion of their children and of their 
friends, that the blessed day is come, and that these have 
entered into the communion of the saints. I bless God that 
there are so many who in our Sabbath schools and missions 
have labored faithfully for these souls, and who to-day see 
their reward, or are at rest in Jesus Christ. 

I affectionately invite all those who are, in the providence of 
God, among us to-day, to remain and join with us in this very 
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simple service of love, though they be not members of any 
church. This is not a church privilege. It is a Christian 
privilege. Whoever loves Christ, and desires to be guided by 
him, has a right to the communion of the Lord’s Supper. It is 
not a technical church institution. It is administered by the 
church because of convenience, fitness; but you have a right 
to the Lord’s Supper in your own house, among your own fam- 
ily, administered by your own hands. You have as much right 
to the Lord’s Supper as you have a right to the Lord’s Bible. 
There was a day when the Church owned the Bible. It has 
gone by. Every man owns it who wants to read it; it is his. 
And the Lord’s Supper belongs to every one who desires to 
lead a Christian life, and puts his hope and trust in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, whether he belongs to another communion, or 
whether he belongs to none. If in your inmost soul you desire 
to live Christ-like, and wish to avow the Lard as your Saviour, 
and to follow him faithfully, and this is offered to you, you 
have a right to take it; and I give you an affectionate invita- 
tion to stay with us, and to partake of these emblems of the 
suffering and sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


a 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We are in the midst of mortal toils, in uncertainties, in strifes that 
have no fruit but sorrow; and we are glad to believe that there isa 
world where all things do move in harmony, where wisdom is perfect, 
where guidance is without erring, where all do help all, and all love all: 
where the lowest and the least are great, and the greatest bow down 
themselves unto the least ; where thou art, O thou eternal and helpful 
God; where, without warrings, without shadow of turning, without 
slumber, or sleep, or weariness, thou dost bear up the mightiness of 
creation, and yet hast time, and thought, and desire for love toward ev- 
ery living thing. The circuit of thy being is further than our thoughts 
can fly. We wonder at thy justice, at thy love, and thy compassion, 
which are interpreted to us by no experience in human life. Thy love 
is deeper than any love we have ever known. Thy sense of kindness, 
wider than the earth, is more than all its life. Thou art filled with 
sweetness and gentleness. Thou art the thunderer; and yet, all thy 
creatures do rejoice in the goodness of the unstorming God, unto whose 
land of rest we are sending pilgrims. They who brought us up, they 
who taught us to love thee, they who taught our knees to bow in prayer 
and our lips to syllable the words—they are chanting before the throne 
evermore ; not according to the picture that our mind forms, though we 
struggle as best we may on an undeveloped sketch, but in a glory with- 
out name} and with a_power transcending human thought or experi- 
ence. They rest from earthly care, and from all sin and imperfection, 
and rejoice with a glory that it hath not entered into the heart of man 
to conceive. We thank thee for their rest. We thank thee for the ser- 
vice that they rendered us. We thank thee that they have entered into 
the nobler service of the sanctuary above. There are many of our com- 
panions with whom we have taken sweet counsel upon earth. We 
walked hand in hand, and labored together. They have gone up, 
while we yet struggle on, doing imperfectly the few things that we are 
minded todo that are nobleand disinterested. Enthralled with care, we 
drudge on in this material life ; but they have heard the call, and gone 
before. We do not envy them; but Lord, grant that we may be ready 
to follow whenever thou comest for us. . 

We rejoice that the little pilgrims are safe. No storm hath pursued 
their ship, or can, in the land on whose shore breaks no wave, and 
whose,air is distempered by no winds or storms. They rest sweetly. 
They are in angel charge, nearest to God. Thine own elect angels are 
their guardians ; and in their bosoms, or led by their hands, they do re- 
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joice, not forgetting their earthly home, yet wandering in the beauty and 
joy of their heavenly home. 

O Lord, we thank thee that there are more smiles in the universe than 
tears; that there is more rest than trouble ; that there is more love than 
hatred. All this life is imperfection, as it were. All the things that do 
torment us, and our care and fear, and vain desire, and headlong dis- 
appointments, and fierce struggles, end in nothing but unvictorious war-¢ 
fare. The whole creation doth seem to groan in pain and travail until 
now, but grant that we may not, in the darkness or twilight of trouble, 
doubt the grandeur of the consummation, the reality of the greatness of 
God, the universality and certainty of his righteous government over 
men. Grant that we may believe that the God of justice is wise and 
from the beginning discerns the end. Wide are thine instruments, 
more numerous than we can think, and the processes by which we study 
and seek to find them out, are but scanty. Thou art more than we can © 
discern—thou art stronger; thou art higher; thou art better. 

Now, we beseech of thee that we may have this consciousness of God 
with us. Be thoua refuge to us. Not from our fears alone, selfishly, 
but in our joys, in our aspirations for things that are noble, be our ref- 
uge. Let our souls fly to thee as doves to their windows, we beseech of 
thee. Let thy heart be the pavilion in which we are placed until the 
storm be overpast. 

We thank thee for this day. We thank thee for all the memories 
which it excites in us. We thank thee for its special joys; we thank 
thee that there are so many who this day are gathered together in sweet 
fellowship, glad that they may take on themselves the name of Jesus, 
and walk among men as the followers of Christ. Clothe them with 
gladness. Grant unto them that they may not be glad according to that 
which they see in themselves of attainment or perfection, but glad that 
they may become scholars of the Most High, that they may seek the way 
of righteousness, and be conducted therein ; and that they may put their 
trust wholly in their Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, who will never 
leave them nor forsake them. We pray that thou wouldst grant unto 
them this day much restin the Lord, much peace of heart, much glad- 
ness to those who know thee, a heart of gratitude that thou hast not for- 
gotten thy people, and that thou art by thy Spirit of mercy and truth 
ministering to this great congregation. 

We pray that thou wouldst grant that thy life may be more and more 
perfectly shown in our lives. May we walk together in the hope of 
glory. May we feel that we are not of this world; that while our feet 
do press the soil here our heads are above the cloud, and that by faith we 
walk in the celestial city. So we beseech thee, O Lord our God, when 
at last all temptation is over, all suffering, all things intended for our 
education having been done, we may not be afraid to depart. May we 
believe that it is better to be with Christ than to live on earth. May 
that silent voice which draws men away, come to us ; and may love cry 
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“The warfare is accomplished ; come up, come ;” and with exceeding 
great joy we will throw off the burden of this mortal life, and depart to 
be with Christ, which is better than life. 

And to the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, forevermore, we will give 
the praise of our salvation. Amex, 
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DOES GoD EXIST? 


““O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God! how unsearchable are his judgments and his ways past finding 
out! For who hath known the mind of the Lord? or who hath been 
his counsellor? Or who hath first given to him, and it shall be recom- 
pensed unto him again? For of him, and through him, and to him, are 
all things: to whom be glory forever. Amen,” Romans xi: 33-36. 


This sublime outcry arose from a perception of the wisdom 
of providence for the salvation of the world, not as the Jews 
had fondly imagined it would be, but by the new and living 
way through the Lord Jesus Christ. In the perception of the 
new and its superiority to the old, of the unexpected and how 
much better it was than the expected, Paul’s mind was kindled 
with a sense of admiration and gratitude that the wisdom of 
God was so much higher than human wisdom. You will 
observe that all the way through he represents God as the 
unknowable, the unknown. Scripture itself is very modest in 
respect to the limits of human knowledge on the subject 
of the divine nature,—the existence, attributes and government 
of God. To-day this subject is more interesting out of 
the sacred desk than in it, apparently. A very wide sphere 
of discussion has been opened on this subject, and it becomes 
necessary to the ministry of the sanctuary, at any rate in some 
proportion, that the existence of God and the divine nature 
should enter into discussion and minute criticism. I am 
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aware of the wisdom of that saying of one of the greatest of 
French moral philosophers, Hubert: he says, “‘Fear God’ 
has made many men pious; the proofs of the existence of 
God have made many men atheists.” Accept and act on the 
theory of the existence of an intelligent God. That runs well 
with human life and wisdom, but an argument that undertakes 
to bring down into the court of human criticism the ques- 
tions of a divine nature is apt to raise contrary suppositions,— 
indeed, such diversities of reason that multitudes of men 
stumble by the way and become absolute atheists. 

Now, in ordinary instruction it is better to assume the ex- 
istence of God; wiser, better for all. Yet, where decided 
atheism exists among honest men, it is not fair that they 
should be passed by in the ministration of the Gospel; it is 
not fair for the church that there should be outside of it an 
argument that we dare not examine and meet. It is not 
right to let men think that we take the existence of God for 
granted, and that it will not stand the test of reasoning. 
Moreover, there is a still more dangerous class of men, the 
agnostics. I do not ridicule or deride the atheist as such, 
nor do I deride the agnostic as such: Both of them are very 
mischievous,—I know not which is the more so. Agnosticism 
is the science of nescience. It is the holding of things as 
possibly true but unprovable, and therefore always in doubt. 
Now the new turn of science, the larger fields that are opened, 
the new and more sensitive methods of tests and evidence, 
have brought forward a multitude of men who do not pro- 
nounce absolutely as the atheist does that there is no God, 
but who say: “Every test by which we obtain knowledge in 
other respects fails here. There may be a God; but he exists, 
if he exist, under such conditions that we cannot test that 
fact; and we merely say that we do not know.” Some of 
the most acute and able of them say themselves: “ Senti- 
mentally, we accept the existence of God; scientifically, we 
are debarred and cannot acknowledge it!” In so far as the 
divine character, the moral influence, all that history professes 
has flowed from divine will, is concerned, agnosticism, a 
much more amiable thing of itself, is as disastrous as atheism. 
One professes to abolish God, the other clouds him; and 
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in neither case is there any light or any growing influence pro- 
ceeding from faith in the existence of God. 

These views are very influential, particularly at this time ; 
spreading in unsuspected ways, reaching classes that are not 
ordinarily reached by such discussions. I suppose if we 
could have a fair opening of men’s minds, there are multitudes 
of men in churches, and who believe in the existence of 
churches, who say: “After all it is a question of very grave 
doubt whether there does exist a personal God with will, in- 
telligence and power, or whether all creation cannot be 
accounted for upon secondary laws.” It is understood to be 
a canon of investigation that it is never right to seek a higher 
causation when a lower one is found to answer all the con- 
ditions required in evidence; and men say: “ We can account 
by natural physical laws for all the phenomena of creation, 
and what need is there of going any higher to bring in a spir- 
itual force from outside?” , 

This specious method of reasoning has certainly produced 
a leavening and relaxing effect upon the minds of multitudes. 
There are a great many acute minded young men, young 
lawyers, young artists, young physicians, thinking business 
men, who have an ambition to live abreast of their age, and 
to know the best things that are going ; .and they are reading 
the works of Mr. Huxley, of Mr. Spencer, of Mr. Darwin, of 
Mr. Tyndall, and of the other great lights of the English sci- 
entific school. These are books that are peculiarly attractive, 
first, because in almost every one of them the style is charm- 
ing. It is not a baggage-wagon style, loaded down with all 
sorts of lumbering stuff. It flows pellucid, clear, forceful. 
Moreover, there is a very kindly spirit in the most part of it, 
a frank spirit which stands in contrast with that of a great 
deal of professional religious literature. It is manly ; no ginger- 
bread in it; it is not sweetened up according to many ortho- 
dox cookery books of piety. It is a clear, manly discussion, 
and that takes with the young, ought to take, too, with those 
that are old. These men are certainly entitled to the credit 
of seeking for the truth. I do not regard them as perfect by 
any means. I do not regard them as holding all the points 
that they hold on good and sufficient grounds, I am an 
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admirer of the men and of their writings, and have for years 
and years read them, Yes, more than forty years ago, I was 
infected, if you choose to use, that term, or inoculated, with 
the doctrine of evolution. I found the seeds of it myself in 
the New Testament; and when, in later years, I found it had 
become the theory of the world, I accepted it with very great 
gladness, as throwing floods of light on obscure questions. 
I hold it to-day with greater strength than ever. I hold it not 
alone because I think I see the evidence of the fact of its 
existence, but because I see that it is going to pour a flood of 
light upon the questions of Christianity, because I think it is 
going to give Christianity a power which it has not had, 
cleansing it from many obscurities, giving it to us in a purer 
form and a more effectual way. But I would not on that ac- 
count be supposed to hold every part and particular, nor in 
many cases, even every ground-principle that is held. For 
instance, I think the age is indebted very much to Herbert 
Spencer. There is no other known example, I think, in which 
any single mind undertook to give an account of creation 
with so much learning, ability and truth. But there are cer- 
tain lines of thought, subtle, profound, in which I differ from 
him, and on none more than on this question of agnosticism 
or nescience. He belongs to that brotherhood of investi- 
gators to whom the world will scarcely pay its debt until they 
are passed away; but in this regard I cannot hold with him, 
for I do think that God is knowable, with proper limitations. 
Anything that tends to destroy belief in a personal God, 
and to turn the world and the universe into a vast machine 
without consciousness, intelligence, or an effective will, making 
creation depend upon simple evolution of that which is within 
it, and all the results of creation to be merely an unfolding 
of foregoing germs without any directing power—is, it seems 
to me, in the long run most disastrous and degrading to the 
moral sensibility and the intellectual honesty of mankind. 
Now, as to this question of creation and development, I 
do believe that things, as they stand in this world, are evolved 
from foregoing elements,—but where did the force that inheres 
in natural laws come from? Where were the foregoing ele- 
ments, or how were they created, or if they were not created, 
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how did they exist? Admit that the old argument for design 
must be wonderfully coopered and enlarged; admit, as we 
must needs admit, that the creation as it stands now is not 
a creation which sprang up all at once at the voice of God, 
but that it has been the result of successive unfoldings, run- 
ning through, we cannot tell how many ages of centuries; 
admit that all things which we see have been unfolded from 
preceding, and these from still preceding, and that the world as 
it stands to-day, the whole stellar universe, is the fruit and 
result of evolutionary unfolding—the question is not at all 
solved. J ask where these races of animals came from, and I 
am pointed back to the preceding. Well, where did that come 
from? Go back to a still preceding type, and from that 
to one still preceding and so back in succession until we 
come to the very lowest form of element, and where did that 
come from? Where was the power of God by which these 
lower elements, still unfolding, attain to larger and larger 
dimensions? Natural law. What is naturallaw? Where do 
natural laws themselves come from? Were they born without 
a birth, and created without acreation? Is Nothing more 
powerful than Something? Is the whole creation sprung 
from the loins of absolute nothing? ‘To these questions it is 
a frequent reply to say that the Christian has precisely the 
same difficulty ; ‘‘Where did God come from?” This seems 
plausible enough at first, but it is not plausible when we come 
to examine it, for all the things of which we are speaking, 
namely, the things which are created, that have been unfolded, 
are things within the circuit of our knowledge and are to 
be judged therefore as we judge familiar things. Now it is 
the universal sentiment of all (except idiots) that nothing hap- 
pens without a cause. In regard to secondary creations 
therefore—and we are reasoning about secondary creations— 
in regard to all of them the well established law of the 
universe is that every effect has a cause. But when we 
come above the physical universe, and reason in respect to 
personal existence and mind, the laws of evidence in regard 
to matter are not the laws in regard to mind. The question 
as to a great intelligence, a great will and power, is not along 
that level; it is not a fair analogical comparison with the 
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question of the beginnings of things. Ido not know the ex- 
istence of God any more than I know the substance of all the 
wonderful circuits or ways of the divine nature. I admit that 
that question is an unanswerable question, but I contend that 
it is a kind of question very different from the other, and that 
inability to answer it does not work the same logical results as 
inability to answer does in regard to matter. In regard to 
that law of cause and effect, we know that it is within the cir- 
cuit of our knowing faculties, and we see that everything we 
can conceive of and take within our cognition requires that 
there should be a preceding force and evolution. When it 
goes back, therefore, to that point where evolution apparently 
begins, the irresistible impulse of every reasoning man is to 
admit that there was a creative force behind that, and that if 
the world has gradually unfolded as it has, it is in answer to 
the divinely implanted force that compelled it, a force that is 
working out not according to the old-fashioned notions, but 
according to the divine method and will of an intelligent per- 
sonal creator—through regular and recognizable modes that 
we call “laws.” 

The sacred Scriptures are very modest,—but first, before I 
touch on that, let me say that I think that much of the diffi- 
culty which turns men towards scientific agnosticism has 
arisen from the over-positiveness of theology. Men have 
overleaped the sublime simplicity of the sacred Scriptures. 
They pretend to have sounded the heights and depths of the 
divine nature. Matthew Arnold, in one of his Essays, very 
properly says that the familiarity of theologians with God is as 
if he was a man that lived around the corner in the next 
street, and they had been acquainted with him a great while, 
and they talked about him as familiarly as if they knew all 
about his condition and circumstances. That, to a very 
large extent, has been the history of theology. It has been 
supremely conceited in its knowledge. But in the word of 
God it is declared from beginning to end that by searching 
we cannot find out the Almighty unto perfection, and in the 
passage which we selected for our text, the mind of the apos- 
tle is full of wonder at the incomprehensibleness of God. 
Other-wheres we are taught that the knowledge of God is 
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not by mere intellectual cognition, but it is the evidence that 
comes from moral intuition. “Blessed are the pure in heart; 
they shall see God.” It is the report of certain clarified con- 
ditions of moral affection. The evidence streams through in- 
tuitions, and not through definitions and logical processes. 
But you shall find as you look back in the old theologies 
the most crude limitations and definitions. Men, in reasoning, 
said, “God had to do so and so; he could not have done 
otherwise.” They know all about it. There are just so many 
courses to be gone over on this thing. “God must either do 
so, or do so, or do so. Now he cannot do so, for this and 
that reason, and he had to do so and so there, not for that 
reason, but because of so and so, and therefore he did it that 
way.” These men evidently studied theology at the time of 
the creation and had it all explained to them. They knew 
just exactly the metes and bounds of God, and got it down to 
a mathematical process. Now, when men come to study sci- 
ence Over against such instruction as that, I do not wonder 
that they rebound; that they dismiss theology first, and then 
the Bible afterwards. 

All that is passing away. Theology is now making its voy- 
age from the iceberg-breeding regions of the far north, where 
the pinnacles, and the towers, and the mountains of wondrous 
gleaming glory sail slowly every day to their destruction, melt- 
ing at the bottom by the warmth of the water of the Gulf 
Stream, melting at the top by the shining of the sun. They 
turn over every once in a while, groaning as they turn; and by- 
and-by, rotted, they sink and are mixed with the ocean flood. 

So the old systems of theology, on which honest men, good 
men, expended their lives, are bound to dissolution. 

The sacred Scriptures, I was saying, are very modest as com- 
pared with theology. Something of God is made known, but 
everywhere with distinct and repeated declarations that the 
whole divine nature is unknown and unknowable; as in that 
wonderful dramatic parable, the conversation of God with 
Moses, where God says: “No man shall see the full-orbed 
glory of my nature; it would crush his intelligence. The 
mind could not endure it. Therefore only such parts as are 
cognizable by men shall ye see. My face I will hide, I will 
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cover you with my hand in the cleft of the rock and only 
when I have passed by in the effulgence of my glory and you 
look into the shadow of my being, shall you see.” From that 
far remote declaration down to the end, there is nowhere in 
Scripture any teaching that our knowledge of God can be 
absolute, in the whole wide circuit of human thought, so that . 
we can bound him, infinite on the one side and infinite on the 
other; infinite north, infinite south, infinite east, and infinite 
west. No such knowledge as that is possible to men, never 
was, nor will be in this sphere. 

Scripture says therefore, substantially, that the scope and 
grandeur of God are too great for our limited faculties. The 
limitation of human faculties is the first great reason why we 
cannot perfectly understand God. It will be worth our while 
to take a large look at this question of limitation, and its re- 
lation to such a subject as the present. When we look into 
the animal kingdom we find that the law of development is 
first physical and then cerebral, mental; that the line of 
creation is matter, body, physical function, the lower forms of 
mental existence, the social development, the higher moral and 
then the intuitional. This is the line towards the perfect, 
which creation has followed and is following. Now, on look- 
ing along the line of successive developments we see that the 
physical organs are often finer in the lower animals than they 
are in the higher animals. The eye of an eagle is far beyond 
the eye of aman. The mind of an eagle is far lower. The 
vulture with an unaided eye surpasses the astronomer. For 
strength, who can equal the lion? The bone and the muscle 
of mankind are not comparable to the bone and muscle of in- 
ferior animals. And so in civilization with the under part of 
man that deals with stone, and metals, and structures, and 
makes up the volume of physical industry in any one age or 
nation ; man as an animal, or as a mechanical force, is devel- 
oped in that direction more when he is yet, as it were, in the 
early stage of evolution than afterwards when he becomes de- 
veloped as a thinker and as an emotional being. ‘Then in the 
line of development the brain, or the intelligence, and the 
social feeling come into play; and all the way up we observe 
that there is an inferior or rudimentary condition, and that 
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that inferior and rudimentary condition is incapable of under- 
standing the superior, the relatively perfect condition. 

Now, in so far as physical force is concerned, an inferior 
could easily understand its superior. I am inferior to the 
lion, but I understand him perfectly, at least as much as 
I want to. In regard to flight I know what speed is, and 
what my speed is, and whenI see the swoop of the birds 
of prey I have a sense of their velocity. I understand them 
perfectly, although they excel me in those respects, for I work 
with my intelligence from a higher to a-lower sphere. 

But now turn around and compare inferior and superior 
mental powers. There are in the higher forms of the rudi- 
mentary animals—in the dog, the horse, the elephant, in many 
of the fowls of the air, in the tooth-sawing beaver, the elements 
of intelligence and constructiveness. There are too the ele- 
ments of affection and of love, but in their rudimentary condi- 
tion. But they cannot understand anything that is higher than 
themselves. You can put adog to school so that he will come 
or go, crouch, bound or stand, and do a great many things ; 
but the limit in which you can educate him is hardly from his 
ear to his ear. It is very slender, and when you go in that 
line one single step above him, he cannot understand anything. 
Tell a dog to construct a gun, what could he do? Ask him 
about the quality of powder, what could he know? Ask him 
about ornithology and to what class the bird just shot down 
belongs. What could he know? Nobody could teach him 
anything about these things. The horse is sagacious, but ask 
him what he would do in times of dynamite. He would say, 
“Nay’” and canter off into the wilderness. Every one of the 
inferior animals stops after a certain stage. The lowest ani- 
mals have ne great love for their offspring. They lay their 
eggs and depart, and the sun is the nursing mother. But when 
you rise to a certain point in the unfolding of creation, you be- 
gin to find animals attached to their offspring. They have the 
germ of love. It is narrow, selfish, though intense. The lion- 
ess cares for her cubs, the dog cares for the whelps, the hen for 
her chickens. But not one single step above that instinct do 
they go. They cannot reason upon love as we can, neither 
can they understand the ministrations of love as we do. The 
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inferior cannot understand the higher as you come up the 
scale of creation; though it understands itself, perhaps is not 
conscious of it, but it feeds itself. When you reach the 
human family, all down below it are separated from it by an 
impassable gulf. They cannot understand the simplest pro- 
cesses of human reason. 

Not only is that true as to animals, but in the human 
family the uncivilized and barbaric nations can have no con- 
ception of those processes of mind which irradiate the world 
with civilized light. The barbaric nations are separate be- 
cause they are so undeveloped and so uninstructed that 
though there is the potential element of wisdom in them, the 
practice has never been developed in them by which civilized 
nations circuit the world with thought. Not only so, but 
when you come into the civilized and most highly refined na- 
tions, their young cannot understand the old. My child 
knows whether I am angry or whether I am pleased, but he 
does not know-the reason until he begins to get some knowl- 
edge by growing years and experience. 

All the way through the animal kingdom and through 
the human family, from the lowest to the highest, there 
stands, then, this unqualified and universal fact, that the 
inferior, when you come to.consider mental power, can 
only get a glimmering idea of that which les just above, 
whether it be in faculty, in the quality of its nature, or in 
function. Do we stand apart then, have we a power that does 
not belong to the rest?) When we come to the border land we 
can understand something of God’s nature. We know what 
justice is, although very imperfectly, and therefore we have 
some knowledge of God as a being of justice. We know what 
love is, to some extent, but who can take a conception of that 
which is described as the height, the depth, the length and the 
breadth of the love of God in Christ Jesus? Our patterns and 
our conceptions are minimized as it were, and when we con- 
ceive of a being whose love transcends all research, as the Fa- 
ther of the universe, as the Creator here and in the infinite 
realms, where doubtless the wisdom of God is unfolded in dif- 
fering ways—when you come to think of a being of such mag- 
nitude and diversity, whether you look at the scope or the 
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terrible power, or at that which is more exquisite in its del- 
icacy, more magnanimous, more grand than anything we ever 
see among men,—who can understand these things in him? 
When Columbus drew near to the eastern coast of this western 
continent he could see that there were mountains, but do you 
believe he knew what minerals were in them? Do you sup- 
pose he knew all the trees, all the shrubs, all the vines, all the 
herbs there? He knew something about this great oulelyine 
continent, but he did not understand the details that went to 
make it up. I can understand that there should be such a be- 
ing as God, but when it is said that he is infinite, I am so 
finite that I break right down there. I cannot understand in- 
finiteness. Infinitude is a relative term; it means a thing 
without boundary. Now, all our knowledge is relative to 
some “fine,” but God is declared to be infinite. He lifts him- 
self right out of the sphere of my comprehension in that way. 
I can understand that God thinks, and that thinking is in him 
transcendently higher than ordinary thinking. - The limitations 
of men are such that they think as they walk, step by step, and 
step by step, and step by step. But now and then we have a 
Goethe, a Shakespeare, or a Bacon, now and then a man among 
men lifted very much higher, who sees what the unfolding of 
thought is. These men see, they do not stop to think. In 
certain states of mind men are subject to exaltations, in other 
words, the faculty has given to it the power to overleap pro- 
cesses ; and aman standing here knows that to be truth there, 
and sets it down as a thing certain. Then he gées back and 
investigates the steps of logic or of truth by which it can be 
made known to others as well as himself, but he knew it just as 
well before as he does after; he has the intuition, the certainty 
of things. 

Applying this to the divine nature, we are not to suppose 
that God reads a book to find out anything, except, in a po- 
etic figure, the book of life. There is a measure of intelli- 
gence of which we have hints, sufficient hints to give us some 
slight intuition of what must be the radiancy of all knowledge 
and the eternal knowing of a being like God. We are limited 
in that regard. We have a remote conception of it, but we 
have no such definable knowledge as that we can prove it. 
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So in regard to all those elements which we see. i man. 
I take it for granted that there is not one single element that 
constitutes the human mind that does not previously exist in 
God in a higher and more exquisite form; as the sense of 
duty. Men have but onesingle tint of the rainbow in them: 
God, who created the beautiful and put the sense of the beau- 
tiful in the human mind, what an Artist Creator must he be ! 
How we praise artists who can illume the dead surface of 
the canvas with glowing color, in imitation of sunrise and 
sunset. They picture trees, they group men; but what is he 
who made these things which they strive in vain and afar-off 
to imitate! What must he be who dyed the clouds and made 
the sun to pour abroad its glory of light and shade every- 
where? We know what humor is, we know what mirth is 
among men, and when benevolently used how it adds to 
society, how it illumines the individual, and how like springs 
it carries men without jolt or jar over heavy roads; but what 
must be the divine fountain out of which that sprang! 
How shallow it is in man, how imperfectly distributed, when 
we think of the great spring of it in the eternal soul! Now 
putting together a divine being with such wonderful radiancy 
of understanding, with such wonderful tastes, with such 
humor, with such grace, with such sweetness, all of it in an 
air of all-creating love compared to which the love of father, 
mother, brother, sister and companion is as mere specks of 
gold to the whole vein in the mountain—every man sees that 
it raises up such a magnitudinous notion of God as no one 
can compass. We see it as men afar off discern the land 
to which they are approaching. O, blessed day was that 
on which I drew near to the south shore of Ireland! I 
smelled the land breezes, I saw the blue line, I could see 
nothing else ; and even though it was Ireland, it was land, and 
I thanked God and took courage. So things that are not 
near enough to be absolutely cognizable and separable and 
usable may fill the soul with great joy and great trust and 
great happiness. It is a great comfort to me that God is a 
vast deal more than I can make him. When I come to 
appear in Zion and before God, I shall laugh as I think of the 
little portraiture of him that I made in the palm of my hand; 
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as I look upon the lustrous and all-encompassing God of 
the whole earth and of the universe, I shall laugh to think 
that I should have ever carried about with me such a picture ; 
and it will surprise me with unutterable gladness that he is so 
much more and so much better. 

Therefore, God is in that large sense unknowable. No 
man can sail around him and say: “I have been to the utter- 
most extremity of his being.” Nobody knows how large he 
is. I think, analogically reasoning, that there is no question 
that there can be attributes of a higher intelligence than there 
are in us. Take, for instance, sight. Take the sense of taste, 
take the sense of hearing. We know very well that most of 


_ our organs are incompetent to take all the truth that belongs 


to them. All the sounds do not enter the ear that belong to 
it. The eye is not competent to measure all the truth that 
belongs to the eye. We know perfectly well, and Mr. Tyndall 
in this city demonstrated it to us, that when a beam of light 
was projected there was evidence that besides the different 
colors that go to make up the white light there were other 
elements that belong to it; but we have no senses for them 
and we did not even know that they existed. There are play- 
ing round about in the realm of fact a great many elements 
to the perception of which our senses are not as yet educated 
up. We have smeli, but an ordinarily good hound will 
beat you out of sight at smelling. He will know a stranger, 
he will know his master by it; he lays his nose to the 
ground, and all your senses put together will not equal the 
intelligence of his nose. Your sense of smell is very lim- 
ited and imperfect. Do you believe that the only odors in 
creation are those you recognize? There are millions more 
that you do not know anything about. As it is in respect to 
these lower physical senses, so it is in regard to all the higher 
senses that we have. These are but parts of his ways, said 
the inspired penman. Dr. Chalmers interpreted it in this way: 
God’s creation is like a chain let down from his throne. We 
only see the lower links, those which are at the end, and then 
they go up, link by link, clear into the unseen until they 
reach the throne of God. 

In that sense therefore this is true, and Scripture every- 
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where emphasizes it, although not so verbosely as I have done, 
God is so large, so fine, that the knowing part of men, limited 
and imperfect in its unfolding, is not capable of taking in the 
whole of the divine existence. Well, but that is a very differ- 
ent thing from saying that God is not knowable as an intel- 
ligent being by our limited intelligence. I should like ta 
know how a being of the wonderful endowment of God could 
be understood, according to the law of the unfolding of crea- 
tion to which I have made reference already? Is it to be 
expected that we should know God as we know one another, 
or as when men go intoa laboratory and say, “‘ This is proof;” 
or as when men go to an electric battery and say, “I know 
there is electricity here, and this is my way of knowing it?” 
In other words, when science reasons from material facts and 
attempts to bring down God, and reason upon him in any 
such way as that, saying, “There is no evidence of the ex- 
istence of God,” is it not judging the higher nature of man 
by bringing it into the petty court of his lowest animal and 
physical nature? Are we to bring all the problems of the 
mind down to the court of the senses? Is that a fair way 
to judge? Do we judge of each other in that way? In 
society, suppose one should undertake a chemical test or any 
other test of physical science, in regard to thoughts. A de- 
vout lover might be supposed, in the bewilderment and tran- 
sient insanity of his fever-flushed heart to set in motion an 
investigation as to what that is in his beloved that operates 
such wonderful charms upon him. Suppose he should un- 
dertake to draw it out, and say, “This is her mind; so much 
of it is mind, so much of it is taste, so much of it is con- 
science, so much of it is culture, so much of it is tact; 
that is the reason I love her, I can cipher it all out, I can 
tell just what she is, and I think that is the reason that my 
heart is so inflamed towards her.” He has not touched it. 
He has made a fool of himself in the eyes of every man 
who is not in love. It is the sum total, the proportions in 
which they exist, all these and a good many other things  be- 
side. You cannot describe the soul of love with arithmetic, 
nor weigh it with balances, nor measure it with yards, feet 
and inches. To apply to the subtle operations of the soul 
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any of those tests which we properly apply to matter is 
almost to make an idiot of yourself in the eyes of those who 
look upon you. The soul is higher than all these things, and 
will not submit itself to be measured by these measures and 
tests. It says, “You must measure me by my peers.” No 
one man can measure a man of genius so well as a man who 
has some light of genius in himself. No man knows gener- 
osity so well in another as the man who has felt generosity 
himself. No man knows what justice is so well as the man 
in whose bosom is the tribunal of justice. The higher ele- 
ments of men we know by intuition, not by sight nor by 
weight. We feel something like that, and therefore we 
attribute the qualities, the effects of which we see in another 
person, to that which we are conscious of ourselves, 

This, then, is one of the great mistakes of the scientific 
world, the attempt to subject to lower forms of reasoning 
which are mainly adapted to physical things, the facts of the 
spirit. The word of God declares that moral intuition is the 
road to the evidence. Blessed are the pure in heart, they 
shall see God. A man who is lifted up into that state of 
mind which is here implied, and which exists in the divine 
nature, is brought on to a plane so high, and if I may so say 
into an atmosphere so interpreting, that he recognizes in God, 
and as God in the universe, elements which those who lie 
lower than he does cannot recognize. The musician’s ear 
understands harmonies that no common man’s ear can inter- 
pret. The painter recognizes in color what common folks 
cannot see, and never do see; so it is “all in the eyes,” as the 
saying is. That is, he has an eye that can catch the sub- 
stance of things, which is more delicate; and it sees attributes 
and elements when another uneducated eye cannot do any- 
thing of the kind. The refined soul is shocked at the unre- 
finement which would pass as good enough amongst the 
uneducated people. As you go up, the height and glory of 
civilization is that you take it away from external elements 
and mere material elements, and substitute the intuitions of a 
man’s intellect, of his moral senses, of his affections. We 
measure the unknown part of each other in this way. When 
I see you talk, when I hear your language, when I note what 
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culture you have, the elements that are in me tell me 
what you are—I know you are fox-like, wolf-like, bear-like ; 
I know that you are deceitful. So, too, on the contrary, 
I know that you are open as the morning, sweet as the 
. breath of May; that you are genial and gentle. My nature 
interprets you, though you do not know it. You show your- 
self forth in your personality so that we can see what you 
are. Our inner eye does this. 

But now follow this law: that which we employ every day 
in our relations with our fellow men, is that which we must 
employ in the interpretation of God. Men of large moral 
nature, purified and clarified, have the faith and intuition that 
belong to this highest development, which is more accurate 
and more unerring than any physical science, or any test 
whatever. Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God. God is not to be known by handling and by measur- 
ing. God is not matter, although the author of it. He is a 
spirit, and they who would know him must approach him as a 


spirit. 
“Well,” you say; “that may be evidence to you, but it is 
evidence to nobody else.” But you become evidence to 


somebody else. A man who is God-like because he dwells in 
the conscious presence of God, makes God understandable 
to those round about him. Such men become teachers, 
prophets, priests to other men; and if every other evidence 
fails they have always this one, “I see him, I feel him, I know 
that he exists because all round about me is the evidence of 
it. In myself is the evidence of it. I behold him, not in 
the grandeur of his outward existence, but as a being who 
plays upon all the sensibilities of my nature.” Almost all our 
knowledge is derived from other men. You cannot make a 
mathematical calculation, but you receive it from men who 
can. You have not traversed the globe, but you believe men 
who have been universal travelers. You do not know what 
the horologue of the universe is, but astronomers tell you 
and you believe them. You do not know the higher realms 
of esthetics, but they interpret themselves in art, and you be- 
lieve the artist and accept them. So in regard to moral 
intuitions of God. What if you cannot understand it? 
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What if you do not feel capable of formulating the argu- 
ment from moral intuition? There are men who are able to 
do so, and they may be your teachers, and why should you 
not receive this higher knowledge, this most comforting, most 
blessed soul-inspiring knowledge from them? 

One word more. “If any man will do my will he shall 
know of the doctrine which I speak.” If any man will put 
himself into the line of obedience to the commands of Jesus 
Christ, the promise is that it will work out in him an expe- 
rience that will be perfectly satisfactory to him. That is fair. 
If one should say to me, who could not write nor read: “Take 
that type and put it down there. Now take that one and put 
it down there,” and so go through ten or fifteen types until 
they spell out myname. I do not know how to read, or write, 
or spell, but I obey, and take the separate types and put them 
one after the other. Then I bring up some man and say, 
“What does that spell?” ‘“ Henry Ward Beecher.” He said 
it would come out so. Ifa chemist were to come and say to 
you who were unacquainted with substances: “Take one- 
quarter portion of that element, and take just exactly so much 
measured portion of that element, and so much of that ele- 
ment.” What does it come to? Cologne water. Well, you 
write it in a book so that if you take just that recipe you will 
get Cologne water. If a man should come to teach you in 
ground and lofty tumbling, and should say to you: “You 
must prepare in that way, you must not go clumsily thus and 
thus ; this is the way to begin.” You would try, and find 
it is just so. Ifa man should say to you as a boy: “ This is 
the way to learn to swim,’ you would try it and find you 
could buoy yourself up and advance in the water. If a land- 
scape artist should take a novice and say: “ This is the trouble 
here ; it is all too flat, put in a little color here, put a tree yon- 
der. Now carry your bird away yonder; you will get per- 
spective one way or another.” “How do you prove it?” 
“Try it, that will prove it.” So you take your brush and put 
in a little piece of color here and there, and the horizon be- 
gins to move right back at once. Now, nobody thinks that 
there is any submission or any superstitious belief in that. 
The mother says to her child who is in great confusion and 
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distress, ‘‘ Now, my darling, if you will take my advice, I will 
tell you how to carry yourself to get over all these difficulties.” 
And the child believes her in that and guides herself. Sure 
enough, the solution of the difficulty is perfect, and it comes 
out just as the mother said. The Lord leans over to us in the 
same way. “If you will do my will—here are my command- 
ments; this is the state of mind that I am im, and it is that 
which I wish to bring you into—if you will come unto this, 
you shall know whether my doctrine is of God or not. You 
shall know whether it is divine.” In response to such an ap- 
peal, why should you not accept the testimony in the highest 
range that everybody accepts in the lowest ranges of human 
life ? 

Time would fail me to go through all that I proposed in this 
discourse. I may resume it at some other time. To me it is 
an exceeding great joy and rejoicing that Iam going towards 
knowledge, that I am going towards better knowledge than I 
ever had dawn on me here. My best intuitions are but 
snatches, they are but outlines. They shall be filled up in the 
eternal world. When death draws near, I set my face towards 
the east and not towards the west, so that my sun is not go- 
ing down, it is rising, the sun of righteousness with healing in 
its beams. I find memory failing, but I am widening my hori- 
zon. I find my heart growing cold and dead to things that 
used to be joys or cares ; I am shuffling off the encumbrances 
of earth. Iam coming to myself. I have been a stranger to my- 
self, and within myself ; I have been exiled from my home and 
from my Father. When the hour draws near that I am called 
to go toward light, toward glory, toward honor, toward life, I 
leave on earth nothing but the habiliments in which I was called, 
and I enter renewed, enlarged, purified, clarified, to be for- 
ever with the Lord. Dearly beloved, let no man move you 
out of the constancy of such faith. There is a personal God, 
and his will bears up the universe. There is a Providence 
that watches over times and affairs among men. There is a 
God who is manifested in the person of Jesus Christ, that is, 
God translated into human conditions, so that you can more 
easily read and understand him. His Spirit is given to you 
and is given to me as a witness all the way through, so that we 
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may interpret God by the purified and rarefied processes of 
our minds. Love, truth and glory wait for us. Let us not cast 
aside our belief as if it were vile and foolish in us. Hold on. 
Be strong in the Lord. Die that you may triumph. While 
men drop tears here, angels shall wear smiles. While on 
earth it is said, “He is gone !’”—Heaven shall say, “ He has 
come!” Let me meet you in that blessed land. Amen. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We thank thee, our Father, that we are not alone in the hope which 
we have in Jesus Christ, but that thy covenants include all those who 
are dear to us. Because of the love which thou hast to us we can im 
plore thee for our parents, for our brothers, for our sisters, for our chil- 
dren. We thank thee that thou dost look not only with compassion, 
but with tender mercy upon all who are dear to us, because thou lovest 
love and dost desire good to those we love, that they may purify them- 
selves thereby, and grow strong in that which is the very bread of life, 
and the joy of heaven. 

We thank thee that thou hast put it into the hearts of so many parents 
who love their children wisely, not alone for what they are, but for what 
they are to be, not alone for this life, but for the greater life that is to 
come, to bring them to this service. Bless especially, this morning, thy 
servants who have brought hither their children for dedication to thee. 
Grant that the desire of their hearts toward them may be fulfilled. May 
these children live long and grow up into all wisdom and truth, into all 
honor and fidelity, into reverence, obedience and love. If they are to 
fly away, we beseech of thee that those who lose them on earth may 
know that they shall find them in heaven, at home amid the angels of 
God. No winter shall find them again, no storm, no sorrow, no sin nor 
remorse, but they shall be in thy presence forevermore. We beseech 
of thee that thou wilt grant unto these parents, as their children unfold, 
the wisdom that is necessary for their instruction. May their example 
itself be a silent instruction. May they teach them from the word of the 
Lord, and be to their children what Christ is to them, giving them the 
benefit of their knowledge, of their judgment, of their experience, of 
their love, that the children in their early years may find God, and be 
led, little by little, from the love of things seen to that higher love of 
the invisible. 

We pray that thou wouldst grant that all the prayers of thy people who 
have covenanted together, may ascend continually for those children 
who have been set apart and dedicated in their presence. We beseech 
of thee that thou wouldst grant thy blessing to rest especially on all the 
families which these children represent, upon all the homes that are rep- 
resented in this congregation. Will the Lord enter in and make the 
house as a temple of God, purifying it of whatever is evil, selfish, proud, 
envious and jealous. Burnthese up. Whatever is true and noble, give 
more and more power unto it, and may our joy be more and more in 
our homes. We pray that thou wouldst grant thy blessing upon parents 
who endeavor to instruct their children and to bring them up in the nur- 
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ture and admonition of the Lord. May they never cease. May they 
still sow the seed, so that as the children come to later years, all the 
things deepest and most precious in the word of God shall be fragrant 
with the love of those who taught them, and who watered the seed with 
prayers and tears, 

We pray thee that thou wilt be gracious to all thy servants who are 
present. If there be strangers here, we pray that thou wilt make them 
feel asif they were at home. If any are filled with sorrows may they 
cast themselves upon their God. If any, looking back, are heart-sick 
and home-sick, give to them such happiness this day as will comfort 
them and inspire their hearts with gratitude for thy providence. We 
pray that thou wouldst grant thy blessing to all who are in perplexity 
and doubt as to the way of duty ; to all those whose burdens are very 
heavy ; to all those whose feelings are tried day by day. May they re- 
member the Sorrowing One who has ascended on high, not to forget, 
but to succor. We pray thee that they who have stumbled may find to- 
day divine strength to lift them up, that though cast down they may 
not be destroyed. May they be enabled to see in the ministrations of 
thy providence the wonder-working hand of God. 

Grant to all of us’a clearer sense of the shortness of time. How 
fast the years have run; how the days depart ere they seem to have be- 
gun! It is not far from heaven’s gate. We behold all the signs and 
the tokens of the taking down of the tabernacle in many a bent form, in 
many an eye dim, dimmer yet as to this world, but growing bright for- 
ever. O Lord, grant to all those who are drawing near the celestial 
city some signs and tokens of that which awaits them. May they re- 
joice in their infirmities, and rejoice that they shall not live forever 
here. May their hearts grow stronger and stronger in aspiration and 
in longing for that rest which remaineth for the people of God. 

Bless the services of this day. Bless all thy servants assembled here. 
Enter into every heart to know its want and wish. Bless every one 
with thine own personal blessing. Call them by name. May they 
know that they are dear to thee. Give them grace to commit their 
whole selves and all their affairs to the will of the Lord, and be able 
to say, ‘‘Thy will bedone.” Bring us through joy and sorrow to the 
end. Then lift thelight of thy countenance upon us. May we behold 
the eternal and the infinite and enter into our joy. Which mercies we 
ask in the adorable name of Jesus, fo whom with the Father and the 
Spirit be everlasting praises. Amen, 
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Observer, Oct. 19, 1882. 
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THE MAGAZINE 
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has changed proprietors, and the May number is issued under the new management. 
The publication will hereafter be illustrated, and each number will contain from twenty 


to thirty pages more of reading matter than 


heretofore. Every valuable and interesting 


feature which has tended to lift this representative historical work to its present high 
standard of excellence will be scrupulously preserved, and many new and original 


features will be added. 


“ The Magazine of American History for May is 
full of novel attractions furnished by its new and ca- 
pable editor, Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. The leading ar- 
ticle of the number, ‘ Wall Street in History,’ by the 
editor, is packed with matters of interest that are 
known to few of the habitués of that locality, and the 
other articles are at once varied, instructive, and enter- 
taining. The magazine has evidently taken a new de- 
parture.”—New-York Sun. 


‘““ With its new editor The Magazine of American 
History makes a fresh bid for popular favor. It is 
evidently the intention to make it a publication of 
interest to general readers as well as to those who pur- 
sue Americana as a hobby.”’—Boston Traveller. 


‘“ No periodical in America deserves more generous 
support for its superior merit and grand purpose than 
The Magazine of American History. ‘The contents 
of the May number are exceedingly rich, It should 
be in every household and library.”—Washingion 
Chronicle. 


*“\ The Magazine of American History for May, 
under the editorship of the able writer, Mrs. Martha 
J. Lamb, presents an unusually attractive appearance. 
One of the best of the numerous papers upon the poet- 
actor, John Howard Payne, is that of Lawrence Hut- 
ton in thisnumber, Mr. Horatio King contributes a 
vindication of President Buchanan, an article of more 
than usual interest, reviewing as it does the acts .nd 
utterances of President, Cabinet, and press immedi- 
ately preceding the attack on Sumter, that precipita- 
ted the country into war.” —Washington Republic. 


“The future of the Magazine, under Mrs. Lamb’s 
administration, can hardly fail tobe brilliant and pros- 
perous.’—The American Regtster,: Paris, France. 


‘““ The field for such a magazine is obviously very 
wide, and the new publishers are likely to succeed in 
their venture. In the department of Original Docu- 
ments appears the gem of the famous Franklin Collec- 
tion, * The Petition to the King by the Continental 
Congress of 1774,’ illustrated at 4 the fac-simile of the 
signatures, which now first appears to the reading 
world,” —Tke Maz/, Toronto, Canada. 
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“ The new editor, Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, has made 
terest and note is a praiseworthy disquisition on *‘ Wall 


of a series of three.” —New-York Herald. ' 


“ The Rey. George E. Ellis contributes a suggestive 
and scholarly article, entitled * Landed Gentlemen in 
the United States.’ There is also a delightful descri 
tion of Baron de St. Costin, a character in histo 


Brooks,”’—Rochester Morning Herald. , 


ent time. 
are of national interest, and are prepared by persons 
possessing every qualification for the important and 
difficult task.” — The Daily Review,Wilmington. N.C, 


‘“ The first number, under the editorial management 
of Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, is not only larger than the 
Magazine has heretofore been, but it is also much 
more interesting to the mass of readers, yet it has lost 
nothing of its dignity orsolidity.’’-New- York World. 


‘* One of the special attractions of the number is an 
unpublished letter of Edward Gibbon, the historian, 
concerning the fight at Concord, which comes with a 
very graceful tribute to the Magazine from General 
Meredith Read.”’— The Hudson Republican. 


‘“The May number opens with a finely illustrated 
article on * Wall Street in History,’ containing many 
quaint and curious facts relative to the property and 
residents of the street in early times. Each article is 
signed with the fac-simile of the author’s signature.”’— 
Utica Morning Herald. 


“The Magazine of American History has com- 
Menced a new era. It is now under the editorial su- 
Pervision of Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, whose admirable 
History of New York’ amply-assures her qualifica- 
tions for the position she has now assumed. The num- 
ber for May gives evidence of a skillful hand, and the 
leading article, ‘ Wall Street in History,’ of the rare 
historical ability of the editor. The illustrations are 
numerous and well executed.”’—Z7ox’s Herald,Boston. 
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an excellent beginning. Among many articles of in~ 


Street in History,’ written by herself, and it is the first 


well worth our acquaintance, contributed by. Noah — 


“Tt contains valuable historical matter pertaining _ 
to our country from its earliest settlement to the pres- 
The several articles in the present number 
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GOD IN THE WORLD. 


‘Thy will be done in earth as it isin heaven.” Matt. vi: 10. 


- 


This is one of the petitions in the Lord’s prayer. That 
prayer has in it, brief as it 1s, the germs of all prayer. It 
recognizes paternity ; not a despot afar off, not a fate, but our 
father, heavenly Father. Then comes reverence: “ Hallowed 
be thy name;” the outflowing of it from every individual 
heart may be just as wide and various as the riches or the exi- 
gencies of every heart require. “Thy kingdom come ;” that 
is, the outgoing of benevolent desire for the universality of 
God’s government, inclining rather, I think, to our conception 
of the benevolent development on earth of the abounding wis- 
dom and goodness of God as represented in his “kingdom.” 
“Thy will be done ;” that is, the sovereignty of our Father ; 
our allegiance, fidelity, loyalty, together with a desire that it 
may be experienced by every one. Thus far is communion; 
it is the soul’s conversation with God upon the highest themes 
that can be brought before the human mind; God, his rela- 
tion to myself ; the laws of his administration, the identifica- 
tion of ourselves with them. Then come more particularly 
the petitions. “Give us this day our daily bread.” That is 
enough ; support, maintenance, everything that continues life, 
the germ of all supplication for outward want. Then, “ For- 
give us our debts as we forgive our debtors ;”’ imploring par- 
don from a consciousness of sin; the germ of all confession 
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and of all imploration for forgiveness. “Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil;” the putting of one’s 
self into the guidance of divine providence in all the perils and 
dangers of life. 

This is the sum of the prayer, and it is also the summation 
of all prayer; for almost every kind of prayer may be traced 
back to one or another of these great elements. 

I have selected only one for our meditation this morning, 
namely—“ Thy will be done.” 

Acquiescence in the divine will is the necessary result of 
loving allegiance. Here it isnot only an implied acquiescence 
on our own part, but it is such sympathy with and confidence 
in the will of God as to make us desire that it may be univers- 
ally prevalent ; that the law of God may have no dissent among 
men, but that every one, all men, may desire that the will of 
the Lord shall prevail. How is the will of God made known ~ 
to men? What is God’s will? The will of God is some- 
thing more than what God is himself. It is his commands, 
itis his decrees ; and the will of God is made known to man- 
kind in the first place through the organic world, the material 
world. This is not the doctrine of pantheism,—that the whole 
material universe is the divine body, and that the laws of the 
universe are, for substance, the mind of God. The laws of the 
material universe.are God’s decrees, but he exists separate from 
and outside and above the material universe. Nevertheless 
they represent the mind and will of God. The evolution of 
society brings forth also—exhibits as it were—the rule of life, 
or the laws of God, or makes manifest the will of God. The 
great material globe is one province; then, human society and 
the results of its universal experience become divine ex- 
pressions ; they are the evolution of the purposes of God, and 
of his will or command. It is not that everything that happens 
in society is due to it—but of this we shall speak more dis- 
criminatingly in a moment. Then, besides these methods, 
there is the revelation of record, or the making known to men 
with authority in the sacred Scriptures the divine purpose, wish 
and command. 

So that we have the organic material world, the world of hu-. 
man society and experience, and the world of the sacred rec- 
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ord; these revealing and authenticating to men what are the 
divine decrees, and what is his will, in so far as men and this 
world are concerned. ‘ We are not to affirm that there are 
other worlds with inhabitants ; neither are we to deny it; and 
if there be, then we are not necessarily to suppose that they 
are just like us either individually or collectively; or that 
there is no other revelation of the mind of God and of his pur- 
poses in the universe than that which is made known to us. 
So far as we are concerned, who utter the Lord’s prayer, we 
must look upon the will of God only as it is made known to 
us in this world and its history. 

Look for a moment, then, at each of these departments ; the 
revelation in the natural word, the revelation in society, and 
the revelation in the word of God. 

The great natural laws of the world are decrees of God. 
Men are absolutely subject to them, and they cannot escape from 
them. These decrees are at once their body-guard and defence, 
or their punishment, sentences and judgments. No man can 
with impunity transgress natural law, even although there is a 
sliding scale by which any natural law adapts itself to the 
constitution of individuals, so that that which in a slend- 
erly-made man would be a violation of law, in a stronger 
and more robust man is not a violation. That is, though 
great natural laws take hold of men’s bodies with a kind 
of sliding scale, adapted to their nature and structure, yet 
substantially, all laws are universal, take hold of every man, 
and are bound to be obeyed. ‘They are not the laws of Na- 
ture ; they are just as much the laws of God as were the sen- 
tences issued from Mount Sinai. A natural law is a moral 
law. In their long operation, and in their full effects upon the 
individual and upon human society, physical, natural laws are 
moral laws; that is, they work out moral results as well as 
material and physical results. In one way they are imperious 
and irresistible over all men, but in another way they are the 
very means of liberty, of power, and of divinity in men. Who- 
ever resists them is crushed ; whoever accepts them is ennobled 
and empowered. In many earthly governments, the man who 
resists power is crushed, but if he accepts it he is demoralized ; 
he can only go on with a tyrant by an unmanly submission : 
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but under the great decrees and laws of God as developed in 
the material universe, he who submits himself to them grows 
in strength, in wisdom, in power, in safety, and in dignity. 
The knowledge which science gives to mankind is wholesome, 
because the revelation of the way in which God thinks and 
acts, and conducts the material creation, is the making known 
of his will. Without that knowledge which is now growing 
broader and clearer, the world would be given up to fantasies, 
imaginations and superstitions. One of the true elements of 
science, therefore, is to clear the ground of fate, and luck, and 
all sorts of spirits, good or bad, or neither; to displace mere 
fantasy by the introduction of the acknowledged presence and 
will of God in the conduct of that which concerns every man 
and every creature born upon this globe. 

God’s will is manifest next in the final and fixed results of 


life and human society. “There is a popular impression, not . 


unnatural, but certainly very narrow, that the revelation of 
God’s will by his own voice would be a more sure testimony to 
the divine will, than the revelation of God through human ex- 
perience. Now, “Thou shalt not steal,” is the voice of au- 
thority, but men had found it out before it was uttered from 
Sinai. It was legislated by human experience first, and then 
the governor signed it afterwards to make it authoritative and 
universal. The ten commandments did not spring immediately 
from the thought and volition of the Divine, but every one was 
the fruit of foregoing ages of trial and experiment ; and men 
had come, substantially, the best men and the wisest, to a com- 
mon version of these results ; and then they were gathered up 
and made authentic under dramatic circumstances that would 
impress the mind and the imagination of future days and fu- 
ture generations. The unfolding of human life—its negatives, 
or finding out what things are not proper; its affirmatives or 
finding out what things are indispensable—this is one of the 
ways in which God from the everlasting Sinai is making 
known to mankind his will; what is right, what is not right. 
How to live peaceably and profitably together is the problem 
of this world. There is also a perspective beyond that, how 
to live for the world that supersedes this and comes after; but 
in this world, while men are here, the grand business of life is 
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to learn the art of living profitably and happily together. All 
the commandments of God that respect human voluntary con- 
duct may be said to be aiming at that. It is an experiment 
and always has been an experiment. Men have found that 
- selfishness did not enable men to live wisely and happily ; that 

a certain amount of benevolence was indispensable. The 
. boundary between the one and the other, where care for one’s 
self ended, and care for others began to come in, has been a 
mutable line; and as men have unfolded and grown larger, so 
the power of a true benevolence has been more and more aug- 
mented. In the instincts of the animal kingdom there is the 
kindness shown to offspring, but in a very limited degree and 
never beyond that. In the human family, the fountain and 
origin of a true disinterested benevolence is the inspiration of 
parental love ; but that same love works not only in the indi- 
vidual family, but gradually in those that are connected with it 
by blood, and by neighborhood, and little by little in the tribe, 
and finally it takes in the nation. Christianity has thrown its 
ilumination upon it until it begins to take in all who live upon 
the earth, and to call the whole human family, of every race and 
nation one household before God. How to live so that, while a 
man discharges his duty to himself and his immediate depend- 
ents, he shall also be able to live with all his fellow men in the 
full exercise of reason, in the full exercise of moral sense, in 
the full exercise of physical power, in all the fruitful develop- 
ments of interest, business connections, governments; how a 
man shall be enabled to live peaceably with his fellow men, 
and profitably, so as to get and give like benefit-—that is the 
great end of human life. A man who does not know how to 
live here, probably will not know how to live hereafter, until 
after a probationary period, at any rate; and a man who 
knows how to live here so that his mind is kept in harmony 
and benevolence with all his fellow men, seeking their interest, 
their good, their peace, their comfort, their ennoblement, has 
the very.training by which a man knows how to worship God 
and to dwell with the pure hereafter. All governments have 
been schools to teach men how to live peaceably together. 
They have been perverted and have become despotic, but the 
plea upon which even despotic governments stand is, that they 
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are necessary for the general good, that the billowing passions 
of men working up would destroy society, and that there must 
be the command of power, that unless the moral feelings are so 
developed that they can be governed through their reason, 
there must be arbitrary and absolute power ; and that, to a de- 
gree, is the truth. 

The art of war itself, as a hand of government, is but an- 
other mode of revealing what are the divine laws necessary for 
the living together of men. All arts, all architecture, all com- 
merce, all manufacturing, all enlargements of life by riches, 
the whole scope of knowledge, are only the serial development 
of the law of God, as it respects the harmonization of the 
whole human family. These things are slowly learned, easily 
forgotten, reviving ayain, coming and going ; for the world has 
never advanced in straight lines, but by spiral—going back on 
itself as it were, but still advancing on the whole. 

The whole range of history, too, is the range of the unfold- 
ing will of God—the unfolding of God, not by sending 
down manuscripts saying abstract truths to men, but by in- 
spiring the whole human race ; opening them, enlarging them, 
complicating their relations, teaching them how to live to- 
gether, marking their mistakes, authenticating their accuracies 
and their rectitudes, finally producing a conviction in the 
minds of ages and nations that certain great lines are safe lines 
of conduct, that certain great qualities are safe qualities, that 
truth is a universal law of God, that fidelity is a divine law and 
not a human felicity, that all those methods are God’s which 
experience has shown profit a man physically, profit him so- 
cially, profit him in his natural relations. Marking the way 
of growing strength and growing peace, these are every one of 
them indications of the divine will, just as much as if they had 
been’proclaimed amidst thunder and lightning, and spoken by 


the voice of God from Mount Sinai. The final results of hu- 


man experience are divine volitions—the manifestation of God’s 
thought and God’s will among men. Whatever, everywhere 
and always, harmonizes man with his fellow men, develops his 
forces, and secures order, happiness and growth, is the divine 
will. I might call all the angels to the fore-front of heaven, and 
God himself might advance in all the splendor of unimaginable 
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dramatic elements of power and glory; and he might say: 
“Truth and honesty are my decree and are eternal:” but it 
would not be a bit truer than if a man should say it. It might 
be more majestic. It might have more power by which to 
propagate itself in men’s thought and imagination, but in so 
far as it is a revelation of the will of God, it would but affirm 
that which has been found out by men and put into practice, 
authenticated by practice so wide as to include specimens of 
universal human nature, and continuous enough to show un- 
der all governments, changes and institutions, that it is adapted 
universally, and that it is a revelation of the will of God. It 
becomes sacred. 

Social laws, therefore, that promote universal good are 
divine laws, as divine as any that are mentioned in the word 
of God, as divine as any that were authenticated by miracles. 
Men run a sharp distinction between human laws and divine, 
but human laws are nothing less than the translation of divine 
laws, and their special application to the exigencies of human 
life. No human law exists or can exist any great length of 
time that has not really received its vital element from the 
foregoing law or will or mind of God himself. How men 
shall live well, how men shall be built up, was not a question of 
human invention. The knowledge how men shall get along 
with each other has never been the result of any human will 
or wisdom foregoing the occasion itself. Men have always 
got to suffer first before they can know the proper course, and 
say to themselves, “I will not act so.” They find out some- 
thing that is wrong; and generally men find out what is not 
right before they find out what is. When aman ate poisonous 
roots, and had all the fiends loose in his stomach, that taught 
him that such roots were not wholesome. He thus found out 
something, and therefore he avoided them. When an esculent 
root was discovered that was palatable and nourishing, he thus 
found out another thing. He did not make one or the other, 
or their relations to mankind, but he found out what the 
relations were, of things wholesome and not wholesome. Soon 
that information enlarged and spread, and it became knowl- 
edge of natural law in the vegetable kingdom. When men 
tried to live together, and one man bruised the other, by pride, 
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and the other sought to compensate himself by operating 
through selfishness in the same way, they very soon found 
that that would not work, that there was perpetual feud and 
uneasiness. Looking at it in the long run, we see that thous- 
ands of years ago it was found out that honesty was the best 
policy, that truth promoted human happiness better than 
falsities and lies. In the earlier stage of the progress of the 
human family, I suppose that cunning was the only wisdom. 
They had no experience. You will find that recorded in a 
most emphatic manner in the Homeric history of the gods. 
They were glorious beings that knew how to cheat each other. 
Cunning at that early stage was the sign of manhood. Ulysses, 
wandering all over the world, tricking everybody and out- 
witting everybody, was the hero. But the world after a little 
while began to slide off from that. It was found that men 
were greatest who were not cunning, and that wisdom was 
better than cunning, for wisdom is cunning converted, going 
into a higher sphere. But all these things had to be learned. 
There was no book, before the human race was on the earth, 
that told them anything. The world itself was the only book 
they could read, and human life and human experience were 
the schoolmasters, educating slowly. But time is vast if not 
endless, and little by little knowledge unfolded itself among 
men, as of their relation to matter, as of their relation to each 
other. Through infinite sufferings, through infinite mistakes, 
through all manner of dwarfing influences, mankind still on the 
whole inspired by that spirit, the yeast of the ages, of aspiration 
and development, could not withhold themselves from that 
force that was perpetually lifting them up and on, pushing them 
forward ; and they found out as they went on, that the results of 
human experience as they are made known in social customs, in 
civil law, in great commercial elements, and so forth, are the inde 
of God. There are no more sacred laws in the sanctuary than 
in the market, in the neighborhood, and in custom throughout 
society. I donot by thus reasoning degrade the laws of God, 
bringing them down to an equality with social custom. I 
elevate the universally accepted line of customs, and lift them 


up to the dignity and the imperious universality of divine pur- 
poses and divine laws. 
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Now, God has ordained the church, God has ordained 
ministers and bishops and deacons. Yes, he did. He did not 
call them by such names, nor did he put them out of relation 
with the universal course of affairs. Whenever a body of men 
seek moral purity, they are an assembly that seek moral purity; 
and if such an assembly as that started down from the Ap- 
ostles it was apostolic. Just so far as pure men sought higher 
purity, and organized themselves with all manner of educa- 
ting influences for that sake, so far they were assemblies, or 
churches, although the word church was not known in the 
apostolic age. No matter what the instruments are; men 
may baptize or refuse baptism ; men may partake of the Lord’s 
supper or not; men may have bishops, or only pastors and 
deacons, or be without altogether ; they may have a visible 
economy, and a legal apparatus: or they may be without,—but 
all gatherings of men who are united together for better liv- 
ing are churches of God, coming under every promise and 
command of the New Testament ; just as much so as though 
a voice every single week spoke out and said in the sanctuary : 
“You are the true church of the Lord Jesus Christ.” Many 
churches calling themselves Christian have nothing in them, 
Though they have stood ina certain historic line, they were lan- 
terns without any candles inthem. But on the other hand every 
great living body of men of any denomination, of all denom- 
inations, where the purpose is to worship God and to live in 
loving harmony with their fellow men, and where they seek 
this—they are a church, they are Christian, they are religious ; 
they are built upon the faith of the prophets, and of the apos- 
tles, and upon the will of God; and they stand on the great 
natural laws of the universe. Men say that the Congregational 
church is nothing but an unorganized rabble. If outward or- 
ganization is meant, that is to say, the whole apparatus of laws 
and precedents put together to tell men what to think, how to 
believe, what to do at four o’clock, at six o’clock, at nine 
o’clock and twelve ; reducing the volition of man, his freedom 
and expansion down to mechanical measures, and times and 
seasons—if that be meant, then certainly a Congregational 
church is not a church. Butit may be a body of men organ- 
ized on the principles that are within, and not on the me- 
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chanical-external principles of life. They are just as solidly 
organized as the others; only the machinery is inside of them 
and not outside of them. ; 
“But there are many things,” it is frequently said, “that 
have come down to us from the days of the apostles: as, 
for instance, the ordination of men; the laying of hands 
upon their head; and these things are sacred.” Nothing is 
sacred because it has “come down.” It must have an in- 
trinsic sacredness in it, which it brings down with itself; that 
is the reason in it: and if there is no reason in a thing itself, 
none can be given it by the length of time for which it has been 
continued. If a thing promotes men’s welfare, it is right; but 
if not, it is not obligatory. “ But then the apostles said so and 
so.” Yes, they did a great many things we do not do now; 
and nowhere is there any command that says that we are ob- 
liged to follow the primitive example except in regard to 
moral things. The whole apparatus of external life in the 
church is like the apparatus of society. It is said: “Honor 
the king,” but the very men who demand we shall go exactly 
as the apostles said, jump over that very nimbly when they 
live in a democratic country like ours; and they have no 
trouble about that. ‘True apostolicity is of the heart and dis- 
position in God’s people; and I cannot therefore understand, 
when they denounce Sunday schools, as they do in the West, 
among what are. called “blue-skinned”’ denominations—I 
know not why that particular color. They resist the ma- 
chinery of the churches. There is no authority in Scripture, 
they say, for them ; that is, for great central organizations. And 
they resist Sunday schools. “ There is no authority for them 
in Scripture.” They think that any thing that is ordered in 
Scripture there is an authority for; but I never heard that they 
run vehemently after circumcision, nor after offerings and al- 
tars or anything of that kind. In the ordinary run of things 
they seem to believe that there is a sanctity in something that 
had a primitive example, which does not belong to any other 
thing found out in modern times to be useful. Now, anything 
that is found in the church or out of the church to pro- 
mote the welfare of men, has the signet of God stamping it as 
right, and making it divine. The common schools are divine. 
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Newspapers are divine (though they do not always carry their 
divinity on the outside of them). Taking them comprehen- 
sively, they are diffusers of light and knowledge. They are 
the wings that carry human experience, order and law all over 
the community. Taking them comprehensively, they are so 
beneficial that if they were dropped, society would fall back a 
thousand years. 

A special authentication is not needed for anything that 
promotes the welfare of men. As the human race ascends, 
and the faculties of men are developing newer and newer wants, 
and higher and higher elements, so new things that are divine 
become discoverable,—things that a thousand years ago would 
have been no use to manif known. Inthe growth of mankind 
we have come to such a stage that things which are absolutely 
new may be divine laws notwithstanding. That is to say, they 
answer; they are found by experience to promote the welfare of 

individual life, of social life, and of national life. Whatever 
does good to man has the presumption in it that it is the di- 
vine will; and whenever anything that does good to man, on 
being tried among all nations and under all conditions in which 
men live together, is found to prove everywhere and always 
beneficial, you want no thunder on Sinai to prove that that is 
the command of God. 

In the same way, the same reasoning brings us to see the 
dignity and divinity of a thousand little things that are called 
etiquette—sometimes the politeness of life. There are thous- 
ands of observances that wear away the roughness of life. Men 
say they are courtesies; they are not duties but courtesies, 
Anything, however, that tends to make men finer, any- 
thing that tends to rub away the causes of friction, any- 
thing that oils the joints of human intercourse in soci- 
ety, and promotes the sum of universal happiness—there is 
in that thing the indication of God’s having made man under 
that as his law and commandment. There are a great many 
customs that may be observed, or not observed as the 
case may be I do not suppose that when men salute each 
other with a wave of the hand, it is in violation of the old cus- 
tom of lifting your hat as a token of reverence, as a token of 
superiority. The mode in which you salute your brethren may 
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be infinitely varied, but salutation, the act of recognition, and 
the expression of kindness, if, as you say, only among the mi- 
nor laws, is nevertheless a divine law. Men are brought up 
oftentimes to say; “O, politeness, all that sort of thing is all 
very well for folks who are rich, but we are plain folk ; we are 
bluff men, and may sometimes seem, and probably are, a little 
rough, but what then?” What then? That is the difference, 
you know, between a thistle and a flower. The thistle thrown 
into a man’s bed might argue with him in just the same way. 
“O, you have a dainty skin; I admit that Iam a little rougher 
than you are, but that doesn’t make much difference ;” yet it 
does make considerable difference. One man may be a rasp 
or a file,and another man may be a smoothing iron, and it 
makes a considerable difference. Whatever tends to degrade 
men, whatever tends to make men more gloomy, whatever 
tends to waken in them their passions, is against the will of 
God ; and whatever, on the other hand, tends to allay their 
irritation, to develope good nature and good humor, to bring 
to the surface the more favorable elements in human society,— 
they are all in accordance with the commands that lie deep as 
creation itself, with the law of benevolence and the will of 
God. Whatever shall succeed in making life easier and 
pleasanter, and the intercourse of men more auspicious, is of 
divine authority, though never organized into legislative form 
among men, nor put into any declaratory form even in philos- 
ophy, throughout the ages. After all, the movement of society, 
of the particles, easily upon each other, is one of the fruits of 
the universal civilization carried on through numberless ages, 
and these things should be taught to the young as matters of 
duty, as obedience to the great laws of God, as acquiescence 
in the divine will, in every mode in which it can be developed. 
If these views of the universality of the will of God and of 
the sanctity of every part of it, are correct, it gives a 
very different color to human life. It gives dignity to 
every part of this great experiment that is going on with 
such numberless elements in it. It is to me a statement 
that we are living in a world whose depth we have never 
half sounded, that we are living among elements that per- 
tain to human life and human development unknown to 
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us; that are vital and divine, and that far exceed those 
known and found out. This world has never yet reached its 
summer. The heat and the light have never long enough 
shone on our earthly days, to develope all the germs that are to 
be developed. Little by little they come out, often most hum- 
ble in their appearance, neglected frequently and persecuted. 
But after all, the whole sum of human life through the rolling 
ages. is one grand experiment of unfolding in a higher and bet- 
ter way, a way that is conformable to the divine will. It gives 
dignity to human life, it gives grandeur to it. It ought also to 
bring the consciousness of this even to the lowest and least 
things that tend to harmony, to peace, to purity, to truth—and 
to love, for love is the mother of all. 

All real laws that are beneficial to human society, are God’s 
laws. .They may be enacted at Albany, and the very enactors 
may in themselves not be specially dignified nor worthy of our 
particular confidence ; but where law gathers up usage, where 
law authenticates what has already been demonstrated by ex- 
periment, and gives to it the sanction of the universal judgment 
and conscience, that law is divine. It is divine no matter 
whether it touches a man’s body, or his intellect, or his soul. 
There is relative importance or gradation of importance in it, 
but whether it touches men nearly or remotely, it is a divine 
moral law. Men think that man-made laws are of no great ac- 
count. All good man-made laws are God-made, and they come 
to human consciousness from a long school of trial and of expe- 
rience; and they ought to be considered just as venerable, and 
just as obligatory, as if they had been written ten thousand 
thousand years ago in a book, and had been handed down to 
us as the maxims of heaven itself. 

In the great unfolding which is going on, God expands him- 
self and develops himself. History is the great revelation of 
him. While God acts with greatest force and most fruit upon 
minds that are enlarged and unfolded, so that there is a ma- 
jor inspiration arising from the character of the persons in- 
spired, there is also a minor inspiration, or the mind of 
God acting upon everything that lives, having reason and 
moral sensibility. That inspiration of God is the yeast 
of the ages. It is the secret feeling that has been work- 
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ing in men, and through them working out into experiment 
and endeavor, on some sides with disaster, and on some 
sides with success, and that through the sole medium of ex- 
periment through myriads of ages has attained to relative per- 
fectness of social usage, of wise legislation, of successful civil 
government, of organized and progressive industries through- 
out the world. All these elements are divine. They are from 
God. They are working along that great line, by which men 
are to be brought back to God. Nothing that concerns a 
man is to be deemed unimportant; nothing that concerns a 
man’s life, nothing that concerns men’s industry, nothing that 
concerns men’s refinement, nothing that concerns their legiti- 
mate happiness, nothing that concerns their prosperity in all 
the realms of human life, is not affected by his will; and 
everywhere God broods the race. Whatever thoughts of God, 
coming into the souls of men, are unfolded in conduct, and 
echoed and re-echoed until they become general truths, and 
whatever works toward plenitude of truth and purity and 
peace and joy—all this is according to the will of God. 

“Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven.” There 
faith is gone ; vision is in the place of it. There men think 
not; they see, they know. There all souls harmonize, and 
in the vast invisible populations there is not one discord, there 
is not one unknowing soul. And the day is to come when the 
earth itself shall be harmonized. The great millennial day 
whenever it comes, and whatever it may be, is to be that day 
in which the will of the Lord shall have been fully found out 
by human experience, when all men shall have become obedi- 
ent to it, and the prayer is fulfilled, “Thy will be done in 
earth as it is in heaven.” 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Most merciful God, our heavenly father, thou hast been pleased to 
address us with words of endearment. The names are made sacred by 
all our experience. Ourhome has been a sanctuary. Our father and 
our mother have stood to us in our earliest days in the place of God. 
Thou hast caused them to love us with an overflowing heart, and thou 
hast taught us to reverence, to obey, and tolove them. We draw near 
to thee through this schooling, through all this experience of our lives, 
rejoicing not only that thou art endeared and united to us by bonds 
that cannot be broken, but that thou art a Father transcendently higher 
than any earthly parent can be. For we that are parents are still un- 
wise, but thou art perfect in wisdom. We are yet narrow and confined 
to the place in which we dwell; thou art everywhere. We rise from 
darkness toward light, whilst thou from the ages of eternity dwellest in 
light unapproachable, Weare filled with contesting passions, but thou 
art serene withan eternal purity and peace. We are ignorant of to-mor- 
row, thou seest the end from the beginning. All the way through, we are 
set apart from thee by our feebleness and the limitations of our being. 
Thou dost lift thyself up above all law and all government, Lord of 
Lords and King of Kings, eternally wise and good ; and yet our Father. 
How great is the hope that we have in thee! How strong is the confi- 
dence that we haye by reason of thee! In ourselves as nothing, we are 
victorious through thy love to us. Constantly swerving from even the 
limited knowledge that we have, staggering so that all our knowledge 
of law is violated from period to period, filling ourselves with folly and 
transgression ; yet cradled in the arms of thy Providence, surrounded 
by the ministrations of thy grace, and inspired by thine own soul, we go 
on from darkness toward light, from twilight toward clearer light ; for 
we are the children of light. 

Now, Lord, we beseech thee that we may be strengthened in thee this 
day. May we lay aside all of our own atonement and of merit which is 
in us, and may we rejoice not in ourselves with vain glorying, nor by 
uny comparison of ourselves with others, May we rejoice in the Lord. 
May we rejoice that his grace is sufficient for us, that his presence will 
guide us through the darkness, that he will assure the end at which we 
only venture. May we rejoice in thy power and love, and the promises 
that issue from thee. So, strong in the Lord, resting in him, in shelter 
from any storm, may we sing rejoicing every day in liberty, the liberty 
of perfect love. 

Grant, we pray thee, this morning, the petitions of all thy servants. 
May they wait upon thee, may they throw wide open the windows of 
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their soul, that the light of the glory of God may shine in upon them. 
Grant, we pray thee, that as all noisome things flee away when the dark- 
ness disperses and the light reveals all, so in the light of thy counten- 
ance may every one of thy servants be conscious that doubts and fears 
and hallucinations of every kind, and troubles and murmurings and 
treacherous alarms, all flee away from the bright shining of thy word 
and thy presence. : 

Give consolation to those that need the joy of thy spirit, for thou art 
the eternal Comforter. Give to all those who are consciously in dark- 
ness, knowing not what to do, the spirit of clarity instead of perplexity, 
and may the way of duty be revealed to all those who wish to know it. 
Grant, we pray thee, to those who are weak and seem to themselves 
unguarded and ready to perish, the strength which comes from the 
surety of thy presence, and the care of God. May they fear nothing. 
May they be sure that he will not leave them nor forsake those who put 
their trust in him. 

We pray that thou wouldst grant that we may rise above our senses, 
and not fail to trust thee even though we cannot understand. May 
we trust thee because thou art good and wise, because thou art trust- 
worthy. Thus may we fall into the stream of the ages, and as thy serv- 
ants far away in days gone by, and as thy servants in all time through- 
out the world have found that it was a good thing to trust in the Lord, 
so may we in our experience feel that to trust in thee is our hidden 
strength, and may we rejoice in it. 

Bless, we pray thee, every household. Remember the parents, that 
they may be God’s prophets in the sanctuary of the household. Remem- 
ber the children, the little ones. May they grow up into youth and 
from youth into manhood ; and may they take hold of all the great du- 
ties of life with more manliness, purity and honorableness than we have 
done. We pray that thou wouldst be gracious in every curtained room 
where sickness is, or sorrow, or any anguishful form of experience. 
Will the Lord be gracious and tender to those who are overthrown, re- 
call those who are wandering, give new courage to those who are des- 
pondent and ready to perish. 

We pray for thy blessing to rest, not alone on this congregation and 
our households, but upon all the churches in this city and in the great 
city near us, upon all thy servants who are set apart to teach the truth 
as itis in Christ Jesus. Spread abroad the light of liberty, of justice, 
and of safety throughout all parts of this great land. More and more 
may thy providence be seen in the ordering of events, and glorify thy- 
self in the building up of a nation that shall fear thee and work righteous- 
ness. Look with compassion on all the nations of the earth. Wilt thou 
be present in strength among those who are weak. Wilt thou beat back 
the hand of unmannerly power. Wilt thou take the part of those who 
are ready to perish, and grant, we pray thee, that the nations which 
have been built up into strength may know better than to employ their 
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strength against humanity and against justice. Rebuke them, and make 
them an example to all the world, until nations shall learn that power is 
given to them that they may protect the weak, and that knowledge is 
given that they may diffuse it as light over all the earth; that justice is 
not for them alone, but it is in their hands for the guardianship of the 
weak and helpless. So may that kingdom come in which dwelleth 
righteousness, and thy will be done in all the earth ; which mercies we 
ask in the adorable name of Jesus, to whom with the Father, and the 
Spirit, shall be eternal praises. Amen. 
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NEGATIVE EVIL AND PosITIVE Goop 


““Tf it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all 
men. Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, but rather give place 
unto wrath: for it is written, Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the 
Lord. Therefore if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him 
drink: for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on hishead. Be not 
overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” Romans xii ; 18-21. 


This is the day which the custom of the Christian church 
of every name has set apart for rejoicing, in that Christ is 
risen; and their joy is that he is their Saviour and their 
Head. There can certainly be no appropriateness in the 
celebration of such a day as this except with those that 
desire to follow Christ, to be in his intimacy, and to fulfill 
his wishes; and as the appropriate close of the religious 
services of the day I thought it would be wise to under- 
take to point out the camp from which come so many of 
our adversaries, and that innermost way in which we are 
to be like the Lord Jesus Christ. So, in the discourse of the 
evening I shall follow the line of the passages that I have 
read to you. 

Whatever may be said of the early chapters and contro- 
versial passages of the book of Romans, as presenting 
Christianity on the side of Jewish thought abstractly, or 
as having a provincial and relative presentation of the ex- 
isting difficulties in the Jewish mind—whatever may be 
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insisted on in that regard, no man can say that the closing 
chapters of this book, beginning with the twelfth, for in- 
stance, are not universally ethical. 

It is in this respect that the ethics of Christianity stand 
separate and apart from the ethics of any other religion. 
They are that result toward which all the rest of Christi- 
anity—its arguments and its illustrations—tends, Every- 
thing is for that. If one thread is spun here and another 
there, if one thread s dyed this color and another that 
color, through all the various shades of truth as it is re- 
vealed in sacred Scripture, it is that these threads may be 
all woven into that beautiful garment which every man 
shall wear. The teaching of the whole Bible is to instruct 
a man as to how he shall be a righteous man before God. 

Our text deals with matters which concern us every day. 
most deeply, and which concern us where we are most 
likely to be turned away from the spirit of Christianity. It 
deals with matters which it is the most difficult to handle 
—matters of practical life. 


“Tf it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all 
men.” 


To secure peace was announced by the herald-angels as 
one of the great aims of the coming of Christ—‘ Peace on 
earth and goodwill to men,” resulting in their final recon- 
ciliation and harmonization. “Blessed are the peace- 
makers,” stands among the pearls in that magnificent neck- 
lace of the fifth chapter of Matthew’s gospel. And yet, 
Christ himself said, “ Think not that I am come to send 
peace on earth: I came not to send peace, but a sword.” 
However, there is no difficulty in reconciling the two state- 
ments. The conflict of the spirit of peace and love and har- 
mony with the malign passions will breed great struggle, 
great warfare. When the body is sick, and is pervaded more 
or less with morbid matter, and remedialagents are admin- 
istered which set against injurious tendencies and cast 
them out, there is a great struggle going on; but it is a 
struggle for life. The way of peace is often through the 
way of war, Tranquillity is often the fruit of struggle, 
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«As much as lieth in you [every man, every church], live peaceably 
with all men.” 


Let that be your aim—not an incidental thing—in your 
life among others. Let it be that which you strive after in 
your whole disposition, in all your social relations, in what- 
ever ways you touch the life of the men in the community 
around you. 

There may be cases in which the onset is such that you 
cannot be peaceable with others; but let it hot be your 
fault. You should be pfacable, patient, forgiving, carrying 
other men’s burdens, bearing their infirmities. Your soul 
ought to be the medicine-chest of the ailments of your fel- 
low-men. No matter what may be the character of those 
that torment you, your duty does not turn on what they 
are. They may be wrong—very likely they are; but that 
has nothing to do with what you should be. You ought to 
deport yourself as a tranquil man of peace over against 
that which is evilin other men. Itis not always possible, 
but as much as it depends on you it must be. That man’s 
rage may be uncontrollable, inconsistent, wholly unjustifi- 
able; but there is no reason, when he flashes fire, why you 
should furnish him with tinder, no matter how violent he 
may be. Hold your own heart in perfect peace. Do not 
return flash for flash. 

This is contrary to the whole “law of honor.” It is well- 
nigh disreputable not to give back as good as you receive. 
It is almost to write yourself down as a sneak. “ Ho,’ men 
say, “do you suppose I would take the insults that were 
heaped upon him without resenting it? Why, the man 
might about as wel have spit upon him; and he just cowed 
down like a toad, and didn’t show any spirit at all.” Men 
hold that it isa part of the law of honor to return blow 
for blow, fire for fire; butit is directly contrary to the whole 
idea of Christianity as set forth in Christ, and the com- 
mands which he laid upon us. 

Where the aggression is not yours, where men with vio- 
lence and gross injustice assault you, avenge not yourself. 
It does not exclude legal defense of great interests; it does 
not forbid prudent, calm, quiet resistance to encroachment 
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of fiery aggression upon you, and upon your rights. It for- 
bids the kindling of your soul towrath. You may build bul- 
warks between yourself and wrong ; where the aggression is 
stronger than you can manage, you may put the laws of 
the land between you and him that would harm you; but 
your soul must not be like a sword, and a drawn sword at 
that. You must retain your equilibrium, You must main- 
tain yourself in perfect temper of mind. 

Do you say, “That is impossible”? That is the very 
argument I wanted you to use. Except ye be born again 
ye cannot do the things of the Spirit. It is these things 
that are meant when it is said that men are to have a new 
heart and a new life. What we need is to be able to 
do that which the flesh and the passions cannot do of 
themselves. 


“‘ Avenge not yourselves.” 


Let there be no battle between you and your adversary. 
Let not your soul be like one black thunder-cloud over 
against another black thunder-cloud, flash answering flash. 


‘Rather give place unto wrath.” 
g P 


Give it time and scope. Let it out. Give it room to 
coolin. ‘Hold on. Do not act hastily. Do not avenge 
yourself. So far as you are concerned let your wrath have 
free range. Consider well the thing that you would do. 
Sleep on it, or he awake over it at night, and very likely 
you will not want to do it in the morning. Lighten it by 
pondering it. Then better thoughts will spring up in your 
mind. Therefore ‘Give place unto your wrath.” It will 
keep if it ought to ; and if it evaporates, all the better. 

Do you say, “ That is to put a premium upon all evil”? 
Do you hold that it is saying to all wicked men, “ Your 
wickedness we will not resist: you can have your own 
way”? O no, it is not. We are living ina world which 
God governs, and under a moral constitution which carries 
in it penalty for wrong. The very structure of nature, of 
human society, and, in the long-run, of the whole moral 
government of God, is punishing that which is evil, and 
rewarding that which is good, 
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Therefore God says, 


“* Vengeance is mine; I will repay.” 


You need not think you are putting a premium upon 
violence because you do not yeturn word for word, blow for 
blow, fire for fire. God administers, and he will certainly 
punish whatever is wrong in this world, first or last. 


‘“Therefore if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him 
drink: for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head.” 


“Ah!” say men of their enemy, “if I were only perfectly 
sure that I could do that, I would burn him!” You very 
much misunderstand this passage if you interpret it thus. 
The latent figure that is in it does not ordinarily come to 
our comprehension. If you turn to Proverbs, the twenty- 
fifth chapter, you will find that this passage is borrowed 
from it. The language there is, 


““Tf thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat; and if he be thirsty, 
give him water to drink: for thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head, 
and the Lord shall reward thee.” 


This is the latent figure, as it must needs have been in 
the old Jewish days. It is the figure of sacrifice, of the 
altar. Where men had committed sin, either in themselves 
or when acting for others, they brought a sin-offering and 
laid it upon the altar, and it was consumed by the fire of 
the altar; and with the consumption of the victim that was 
dedicated to represent the sin, the sin itself passed away. 
That was the theory of the old Jew. And here is the altar- 
figure. The idea was that by giving a hungry man bread, 
or by giving a thirsty man drink, you would burn out his sin; 
that you would make his head an altar; and that thus you 
would do him good and not harm. It was not aconsuming 
fire that the early writers meant: it was the atoning, cleans- 
ing fire of the altar, which brought a man back to himself 
and to moral peace again. 

Now, if you treat men according to the law of love, it will 
in the long-run tend to burn out,the wrong that is in them; 
it will change them; it will be an atonement for them; and 
so you will be acting as God acts. 
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At last, after these specials, these details, have been gone 
into, there comes the summing up of the whole into a work- 
ing form: 

‘‘ Be not overcome of evil, nut overcome evil with good.” 

We know what the primitive function of the ardent pas- 
sions was. When men were in the lowest stage, and were 
well-nigh as the brutes, before there were society institu- 
tions to take care of them, and there were no remedial or 
restraining influences, and every man was put upon the law 
of nature, and had to take care of himself, there was in his 
constitution a provision for this necessary work. Then 
anger was a man’s salvation; and anger must go off quick ; 
for when insidious evils developed themselves, when sudden 
assaults were brought to bear upon a man, and he had no 
impulse to resist them, instantly, before thought could take 
hold, he would perish. Therefore there was in him that 
instantaneity of temper and destructiveness which enabled 
him to meet, on either side, the aggressions that were 
made upon him. This was indispensable in the primitive, 
lower condition of human nature. But just so soon as 
society undertook to guard a man, just so soon as laws were 
walls over which the lion of violence could not leap, just so 
soon as there were armed men, or institutions around about 
men, to protect them, then they had less need of this in- 
stantaneous action of combativeness and destructiveness: 
then a mutation took place; and combativeness and de- 
structiveness, instead of acting in their own nature directly 
upon outward objects, became basilar forces giving them- 
selves to strengthen the affections; and the fire that before 
would have flashed out now gave warmth to love, energy to 
power, and impetus to conscience. Thus animal appetites 
were converted to moral uses, the intellect and imagination 
were strengthened, and vitality was given to every element 
of the better part of a man’s soul. 

This, then, is not a command to destroy the principle of 
energy. Why, when a man has no combativeness he has 
no power. Hecannot attack anything. He cannot go into 
a battle of ideas, and make strong appeals, and sweep men 
away from that which is eviland toward that which is good. 
The energy of combativeness must be under the intellect, 
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under the imagination, under benevolence, under affection, 
and then it does no harm; it loses its nature of harmfulness, 
and imparts itself to the rest of the mind as a benignant 
force; and its force is expressed by the operation of the 
ae which it excites. 

So you are not to destroy the primitive and strong pas- 
sions, but to put them at their work, and to bring them 
under the organization and education of your mind, in 
order that it may, instead of being destructive, become 
conservative; instead of expressing cruelty, express benevo- 
ence. 

That revolution ought to go on. It is a part of the 
training of the mind in the church, as it is a part of the 
economic training of men in civil life—that which is ex- 
pressed by the declaration, “Ye must be born again.” 
There is a new birth without which no man can see the 
Lord. Developed man differs from undeveloped man in 
that the developed man resists evil, and does it not by 
physical violence and force, nor by passional violence and 
force. More sensitive to equity, more sensitive to right and 
wrong, more sensitive to his own personal rights, than the 
savage, he does not undertake to support them as the savage 
does, but brings to bear the upper manhood, spiritual force, 
reason, patience, benevolence, in the firm faith that in the 
long-run they are more than a match for anyevil. Ifaman 
would only believe it, the top of his head is a great deal 
stronger than the bottom, in the long-run. 

A Christian, in the presence of evil, must be an atoning — 
being. It is for him to have such a disposition that when 
he looks out upon the wrong of a man over against him, he 
shall desire to cure that man of his wrong, instead of having 
a disposition which shall lead him to wish to avenge him- 
self. If you are a true follower of Christ you are asavior; 
you are making an atonement; you are taking men unto 
yourself to heal them, as Christ takes you unto himself to 
heal you. Being a Christian, you are not a vindicator of 
God's laws; you are not a selfish sovereign, whose right 
it is to call men before you and visit upon them pain for 
wrong-doing. Not thatatall: you area physician, a healer; 
you are an almoner; you are a benefactor; you are one 
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that suffers for another as Christ suffers for you. When 
evil in a man is visited upon you, just in proportion to the 
sting and intensity of the wrong which you receive at his 
hands he needs you. Just in that proportion he needs to 
have the robe of your sympathy wrapped about him. As 
when men are in danger of being burned we roll them in 
garments that smother the fire; so when men’s souls are 
on fire, let the coolness of your soul extinguish the flame. 

“Well,” do you say, “that is poetry”? Alas! it is too 
much so; but it is a part of the deep meaning of being 
Christ’s, that you are to carry your nature as a sin-offering, 
as an atonement, as love that suffers for the sake of medi- 
cating another. That is God manifested in Christ. That 
is what you ought to do and to be. Merely to enamel 
yourself with Christianity does not do any good. To carry 
the catechism in your pocket and the devil in your heart 
does not mean anything. What is needed is the operation 
of God’s soul upon you, and the operation of your soul 
upon other men. How many can say, “ That is my idea of 
Christianity”? 

You sleep late on Sunday morning, after the toils of the 
week; and that is perhaps right. You rise to a day of 
leisure and enjoyment; and it is proper enough to make 
Sunday a day of enjoyment. You go to the house of God; 
and it is very charming to hear the music. You are in- 
tellectually fed; and there is great pleasure in that. If the 
discourse is highly adorned, on taking your leisurely walk 
home, you say, “It was very well put. It was rather an 
ingenious argument. I do not know as I| ever heard those 
ideas expressed just in that way before. The peroration 
was eloquent. We have a minister now that is worth 
listening to. I enjoy myself in church very much.” You 
sleep through the night, and rise on Monday morning 
feeling, “ What a good thing Sunday is!” But you plunge 
into the world; and there is the same selfishness in it that 
there was before. “Men are good, bad, and indifferent,” 
you say; “I must attend to myself; I must protect myself 
against this one; I must overbear that one if he stands in 
my way.” So you go tearing here, hitting there, smiting 
in every direction, rushing one way and another like a 
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civilized lion among children, leaving destruction behind 
you, with or without provocation as the case may be. 

How many men march every Sabbath from the sanctuary, 
with the thought, “I am bought with a price; I am sold 
into the hand of Jesus; I am to go forth representing him 
everywhere by my temper, by my benevolence, by the 
whole luminousness of myself. I am to carry out that love 
of God which atones for sin; and, in my small measure, in 
the circle in which I move, I must burn out men’s offenses; 
I must be Christ-like everywhere”? How many carry that 
out from Sunday to the week, from the sanctuary to their 
business? What is Sunday good for to you, if the next 
day you are going to be just as selfish, just as grasping, 


jand just as self-indulgent as ever? You sing Hallelujah 
gf to God to-day, and you will sing Hallelujah to the devil 


to-morrow. Is that the way to go to church and cultivate 
Christian dispositions? Is that the way to live on sucha 
day as this? It is a day which should be above all selfish- 
ness. It should be as a new life, a beginning over again. 
If you rejoice that Christ could not be held by darkness 
and the bands of death, and that he rose triumphant over 
all his adversaries, both visible and invisible, both natural 
and spiritual; if you believe that he has overcome the sins 
of the world, and that he is the most sympathetic and help- 
ful of all beings, what is following him but being like him? 
And if you rejoiced in the morning service, will you not 
add to it, this evening, the purpose that you will make 
yourself like Christ? 


“Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 


Besides this exterior conflict which we are liable to fall 
into, there is going on within us, all the time, more or less, 
the conflict between our old man and our new man in 
Christ Jesus. Our reason is continually being baffled by 
the instinct of our passions. Our ideal of what is right is 
perpetually dulled by the reality of our conduct. Realism 
holds us down. We are all the while striving against our- 
selves. Over against the man of the flesh is the spirit-man, 
and a war is incessantly carried on between them. 

You cannot put down evil by a resolution. You cannot 
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get any one of your faculties to stand sentinel at the door 
of the dungeon where you shut up your wrath, your envy, 
or your jealousy. The faculties of the human mind are, as 
it were, balanced, and over against each one of them is a 
battle; and whenever you excite one another goes down. 
The two will not work together. A man cannot be per- 
fectly in love and perfectly in hate at the same time. 
Aman cannot at the same time be wholly benevolent and 
wholly selfish. The law of putting down is the law of 
exciting. If a man has a corrupt imagination, he cannot, 
by saying, “I won’t think,” prevent that imagination 
from acting. The only way for him to overcome it is to 
accustom himself to think of things that are pure. If a 
man is cruel and hard, he may say, “I will not be so any 
longer;” but that won’t do any good. If he would be kind 
and gentle he must do the things which tend to the cultiva- 
tion of kindness and gentleness. If a man is stingy, crying 
and praying over it will be very much like watering grass 
after it is cut ; the grass is gone. Go out and be benevolent. 
If you do not know how, go to somebody that can tell you. 
Develop the positive over against the negative that you 
wish to destroy. Keep your mind upright. Keep it in 
a vital state. Keep it-equable in justice. Hunger and 
thirst after righteousness. Play upon all the ideals that 
are sweet and beneficent in their tendencies. Overcome 
the negative evil in yourselves by exciting the positive 
good. 

So you will find that, according to the fundamental law 
of the mind, as well as according to the letter of Scripture, 
you have learned the royal way in which to change the 
beast into an angel; to put down the flesh without destroy- 
ing it; to extract from your passions all that virus which 
makes them of the devil; to give them a beneficent action; 
to strengthen the soul and the body together; and to make 
them like your ascended Master. 

Now, go home and think of these things upon your 
knees, before you retire. Pray for further illumination. 
Ask God to give you a purpose, and corroborate that pur- 
pose, that from this-time forth you may be a better man in 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We desire to praise thee, O thou God of our salvation, for all the mani- 
festations which thou hast made of thyself; and we rejoice that thou 
art, in thy greatness, such an one as we cannot understand to perfection. 
We can discern, as it were, but the fringes of thy garment. We cannot 
behold thy face and live. We comprehend according to the measure of 
that which we are in ourselves. Thou art far above and beyond the 
reach of all human thought or imagination or affection. We see thee 
afar off as we see the stars. We behold thee as the Morning Star. 
Thou art a Sun, which we cannot discern for its very brightness. Its 
light and its warmth are our life and our joy. 

We thank thee that thou hast manifested thyself in a humbler guise in 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. We thank thee that the flesh cannot hold within 
itself the fullness, the grandeur, and the glory of God, and that in purity, 
in all that constitutes power and character, he has made manifest to us 
what is the heart of God. We thank thee for the days that celebrate his 
rising power and love. We recognize him, this day, in the joys of the 
sanctuary, in the sweetness of love and praise, rejoicing one with another 
in the hope of salvation by him, and in the bright and shining way that 
has been opened up to our thought. We rejoice in our faith of the heav- 
enly land where so many of our loved ones have gone, though we stand 
yet far away shivering in the chilly world. We are glad that there isa 
place of summer where hope dies in fruition. 

We beseech of thee, our Father, that thou wilt grant unto us the in- 
ward power by which we shall be transformed into the likeness of Christ, 
and shall put him on and bear him about as we bear our garments to 
cover our nakedness. We beseech of thee that the light of Christ may 
be a light to our soul, and that we may dwell in him, and that men draw- 
ing near to us may feel the power of God reflected from us. Deliver us 
from selfishness, with its baleful power. Deliver us from all envy, jeal- 
ousy, and hatred. Deliver us from the influence of lust and passion. 
Deliver us from whatever makes us cold and hard and proud. Deliver 
us from our indifference one toward another. Deliver us from self-seek- 
ing and self-indulgence. Deliver us from the power of anger and re- 
venge. Deliver us from every temptation. Cleanse us. Sweeten us. 
Make us effluent. May our light shine out upon others and rejoice them. 
May the spirit of our life be healing to the evils of our fellow-men. We 
pray that we may walk day by day and year by year more and more in 
the disposition and power of Jesus, and that we may rise and reign with 
him, in the blessedness of immortality. 

Draw near, we beseech of thee, to all those that need thee. Especially 
draw near to all those that are in darkness; to all those that are sunk 
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deeply in sorrow; to all those that know not how to medicate their souls; 
to all those that are discontented with their lot, and yet know not how to 
bear it nor to rise out of it; to all those that are homesick; to all those 
that are heart-broken; to all those that are in the sadness of unillumined 
households. Be gracious to those that bear their last hope and treasure 
toward the grave. Touch the bier, and bring back joy to such. We be- 
seech of thee that thou wilt remember in mercy all those of every name 
that are {united to make known the word, the work, and the spirit of 
Christ. Cleanse thy sanctuary. Drive forth again those that traffic 
therein. 

Grant, we pray thee, that all hating religiously, and all fighting which 
springs from the under man, may pass away. May thy chnrches love 
each other, and walk together with clasped hands and undivided front, 
blessing one another with a sweet Christian spirit. So spread abroad 
the power of divine love. Let the whole earth feel the advancing sal- 
vation. 


And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son, and Spirit. Amen. 
fe 
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WEALTH TOWARD GOD. 


‘‘And while he was in Bethany in the house of Simon the leper, as 
he sat at meat, there came a woman having an alabaster cruse of oint- 
ment of spikenard very costly; and she brake the cruse, and poured it 
over his head. But there were some, that had indignation among them- 
selves, saying, To what purpose hath this waste of the ointment béen 
made? for this ointment might have been sold for above three hundred 
pence, and given to the poor. And they murmured against her. But 
Jesus said, Let her alone; why trouble ye her? she hath wrought a good 
work on me. For ye have the poor always with you, and whensoever 
ye will ye can do them good; but me ye have not always. She hath done 
what she could; she hath anointed my body aforehand for the burying. 
And verily I say unto you, wheresoever the gospel shall be preached 
throughout the whole world, that also which this woman hath done shall 
be spoken of for a memorial of her.”—Mark xiv: 3-9. 


The perfume of that broken vase has now been exhaling 
for two thousand years; and the odor of it fills the heavens, 
and is sweet in perfume to-day; and it is recognized by 
hundreds and thousands more than in the days when the 
words were spoken. 

This is one of the blossom scenes in the history of Christ. 
A kind of exquisite element runs through it. There is very 
little outwardness to it. The scene itself is remarkable on 
many accounts; but the chord struck is one that every rude 
hand does not strike; and it does not vibrate to any except 
the truest touch. It is, in an indirect way, the value put 
upon sentiment, as distinguished from all other useful or 
excellent things. 

Communion Service: Sunpay Morninc, November 4, 1883, Lesson; Luke x: 25-37. 
Hymns (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 269, 1239. 
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Our Saviour was in the midst of an averagé crowd—good 
men; well-meaning men; men striving to be useful. With- 
out his own knowledge or procurement there came an over- 
burdened soul that could not well be a disciple and go 
forth and preach, that could do very little, but that needed, 
with a bursting heart, to give some expression to the in- 
tensity of her feeling toward Jesus; and she procured the 
most precious ointment that could be had—so precious as 
to strike with surprise those that were accustomed, accord- 
ing to the manner of that country, to see anointing oil 
both in sacred use and in use at secular festivities. They 
marveled at its great value; and they could see no reason 
in it. What good did it do him? Why should such a cos- 
metic be spent upon him? It neither. clothed him nor fed 
him; and it was a waste, because if it had been sold it would 
have amounted, in that land and under those circumstances, 
to a very handsome sum of money; and this money might 
have fed the poor. 

It was a contrast, therefore, between love as a sentiment 
and love as a practical worker. In other words, it was a 
valuation put upon the offering or service of the heart and 
the labor of the hands among men, They had an exagger- 
ated estimate of what we call practical work. They had 
almost no sensibility to or appreciation of the value of a 
simple feeling. There is nothing in this world that comes 
with so little outcry as a high-strung enthusiasm and affec- 
tion. A love, a sentiment, comes as a wave comes, and 
subsides, and rolls back, as a wave rolls into the bosom of 
the great unexhausted sea. And because it was so tran- 
sient, because it left no trace, because it believed noth- 
ing, taught nothing, had no practical relation to the imme- 
diate duties of life, they had no conception that it was of 
great value. “What is all this waste for?” they asked. 
They had what we still, I fear, have largely—a sense that 
all that is true and pure and noble in feeling is a luxury, 
but not of value. So contrasting it with its money value, - 
if she had to buy it, and what that money might have done 
in a lower sphere, how many mouths it might have fed, 
how many bodies it might have clothed, what it could have 
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done in education, they disesteemed it, and underrated te 
and thought it was a crime to throw away so much pre- 
cious ointment for nothing. Why, it was merely put on 
his head; and of course it would waste itself in a short time; 
and he would be no better for it, 

Now, Christ has a very different estimate, and has ex- 
pressed it. The deed was pure sentiment. It was a love- 
offering. It asked for nothing. It sought nothing but to 
express itself. It was an invisible pain of loving, that 
longed to give some outward token of it to the object of 
love; and surely, none more beautiful than a fragrant per- 
fume put upon the head of the person loved could be a 
symbol of that inward state. It was an airy sentiment: not 
a practical deed. “ She hath done what she could.” There 
was an element of helplessness in it that touched the great 
heart of Jesus. There is not acreature on earth that is not 
conscious of great struggling emotions that have no natural 
outlet, that will not die, but that cannot voice themselves. 
They cannot take form by any labor of the hand, and they 
seem to die in the desire of the soul unexpressed; yet 
there is an Eye, there is a Heart, that sees it all, and meas- 
. ures it all, and says, “ They do what they can.” “She 

hath done it for my burial.” She did not know it; but he 
knew it; and he interpreted its value to his disciples in this, 
that everybody believed that as a token of final affection 
and respect they that are about to be buried should be 
wrapped in spices and carried to their tomb. There was a 
point of connection between the ideas regnant and the de- 
spised act of this poor woman. ‘If I had been about to be 
buried you would not have had a word to say. Well, this 
is my anointing. I accept it as a thing done beforehand, in 
honor of my burial.” That put it on a ground which they 
-could understand. “And what this woman has done, wher- 
ever my gospel shall be preached to the end of the world, 
it shall be mentioned, and shall be a memorial of her.” 
Monument-building is a very good thing; but this was a 
monument in the air. It was not carved in stone. It had 
no significance to the eye. It was not to stand upon the 
ground. But he says, “This woman has done a thing so 
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noble that she shall have a monument; that monument 
shall be the memory of mankind; and to the end of time 
her act and individuality shall be indestructible.” That is 
her monument. The deed was invisible. It was the act 
and nobility of the soul. This monument was to be the 
memory of mankind of this woman and her deed; and the 
monument and the act alike were of the same substance, 
invisible, not made with hands, yet eternal. 

As there was a strife among the disciples, so there is a 
contention to-day among religious influences. Which is 
the best? They areall good; but there is a relative rank. 
One must not despise the other; but in our time intellec- 
tual exertions are esteemed more highly than almost any 
others, and have been from the days of the Greek to this 
hour; and they develop, for the most part, in the form of 
the enunciation of great truths, generally doing the intel- 
lectual work that the world needs, under the form of im- 
parting knowledge, enlarging the bounds of ideas, and fill- 
ing the soul with subject for meditation and for action. 
That, in the view of some persons, is the chief function of 
religion. They measure men, churches, meetings, expe- 
riences, by the relation which they bear to intellectual ac- 
tivity and intellectual treasure. That is a sound Christian 
who is sound in the catechism and sound in the confession. 
That is a great and noble hero of the faith who develops a 
vast theory or philosophy, and makes the world compre- 
hend it, so that out of it shines more truth upon the souls 
of men. This is a great work. It is a grand thing. It 
does constitute, in its own way, a hero; but not the highest. 

Read Paul’s declaration in Corinthians, where he declares 
that he would not rely on knowledge, philosophy, as 
compared with Jesus Christ and the moral influence that 
he had in his life, suffering death and sacrifice. “TI deter- 
mined not to know anything of this kind among you,” he 
says. “I determined to know nothing (that is, rely upon 
nothing) as the agent of my work, but the instrumentality 
of Jesus Christ; and I determined not to know him except 
in one aspect—as crucified. The odium of his own people; 
the despised of all other nations; his humiliation, as rep- 
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resenting the tender humility and love of God for the poor 
outcast and lost—that is what I mean to know.” 

Paul has never been commented upon according to his 
own genius. He is the great theologian, it is said, of the 
New Testament. Men have drawn up arguments and sys- 
tems more from his writings than from all the Bible besides 
put together. Paul, all the while, in his whole life, pro- 
testing, said, “Not intellect, not gifts, not eloquence, not 
philosophy, but heart-love, is the genius of my system;” he 
never stopped saying that, but his sentiment is only ad- 
mitted occasionally. See the use to which Paul has been 
put. A vast forest-life man, we have laid the ax to the 
timber that he grew, and built forts to bombard heretics, 
built temples for statelier worship, built everything that 
can be brought into the sphere of the senses; whereas, when 
Paul speaks, his perpetual theme is, the height, the depth, 
the length and the breadth of the love of God in Christ 
Jesus. That passes knowledge; that outruns intellect and 
knowledge—/ove, 

Then, again, there are those who believe that the esthetic 
element in religion measures men. Of a rude, crude, 
rough-hewn teaching, they say, “ Well, it may be good 
enough for the vulgar, but it lacks grace. It lacks the ele- 
ment of poetry, it lacks the embellishment of the imagina- 
tion. Yes, it was hearty and good, but it was a pity he 
didn’t know the grammar better, It wasa pity he stumbled 
so, and slew the king’s English. Ah! It is a pity that such 
a man, who seems to have a call to the ministry by reason 
of his great-heartedness, should be such a bungler.” The 
ointment! They don’t make much account ofthe ointment; 
but inasmuch as the flask it was in was rude and coarse, 
they put all their criticism upon that. 

Now, one single fervor of the soul is worth one thousand 
graces intellectual. It is the heart that rules God, and it is 
the heart that must rule man yet—not the head. The head 
is the heart’s servant, the heart’s slave—not its master. 

So, order and decorum, propriety and refinement, graces, 
poetry, oratory, beautiful ideas, are not to be despised at 
all; but when men turn around and despise that which is 
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unspeakably superior to them, they ought to be rebuked 
and put into their proper place. 

Still more marked, just now, is the zeal of men to serve 
God by practical work. It is a grand zeal, properly regu- 
lated and estimated. He surely must be a true Christian 
that, having riches, bestows them freely on the work of 
God. Then there is activity. They that can find (or steal) 
leisure to let their light shine, and go forth in all the ten 
thousand forms of benevolence, and be active; building, 
organizing great movements in the Church and in various 
parties, bringing an invisible idea out into outward form, 
giving it expression, so that the senses can take it in—yes, 
they are grand workers; and no man should depreciate 
their work; no man should neglect to perform such a work 
according to the measure and opportunity he has; but when 
men make this the center of Christian experience and the 
index of Christian life, they are altogether at odds with the 
heart of God, as expressed by Jesus. The sentiment of 
the soul, the throb of love (though it has no voice with 
which to sing, no language with which to orate, no treasure 
with which to build, no hand cunning and curious in carv- 
ing a structure), the simple impulse in the soul of love to 
God and love to men, is not barren nor unfruitful. In the 
sight of God it has the chiefest value. 

So then, they that have profound experiences of the soul 
are not to set themselves against men of activity, nor men _ 
of intelligent instruction; these other gifts are very necessary 
in carrying out the whole work; and each of the other de- 
velopments, intellectual or practical, is not to disesteem or 
pass over in neglect the regnant experience of love,—that 
is, the impulse of a great soul-nature,—simply as an impulse. 
The single sentiment of love was made the occasion of per- 
haps the greatest commendation that ever issued from the 
lips of our Lord. This high, this sublime richness in the 
realm of love, expressed or unexpressed, takes precedence 
over all others, and is the fountain out of which all others 
feed themselves. The others are useful, but secondary. 
They are valuable by the amount of the perfume of senti- 
ment which they exhale, 
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I am never tired of reading, and I will read you a few 
verses now, of this great, this magnificent judgment, set in 
the air by the apostle Paul. He points, as it were, to the 
place where all human values are brought together, and 
are registered at their just rate. He says, 


“Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have 
not love, I am become as sounding brass or a clanging cymbal,” 


There goes down, before that judgment, all at once, and 
in a heap, rhetoric, and all the things that we include under 
the head of philosophy and literature. 


“Tf I have the gift of prophecy (that is, teaching, inspirational instruc- 
tion), and know all mysteries (here we have the professors, the scientists, 
all the men that are encyclopedic in the way of knowledge); and if I 
have all faith, so as to remove mountains (here we have the zealots, the 
men that in their enthusiasm of purpose could remove mountains), but 
have not love, I am nothing,” 


Then comes the hardest to bear of all this. 


“Tf I bestow all my goods to feed the.poor, and if I give my body to 
be burned, but have not love, it profiteth me nothing.” 


I may build hospitals and libraries, endow and erect 
colleges, and establish academies; I may build all manner 
of maternal institutions, and all manner of houses for the 
industrious poor; I may establish kindergarten schools; 
and yet I may do these things under other influences than 
those of love. They are good things to do; but if it be not 
the inspiration of love that leads men to do them, they are 
empty before God. Though I have such zeal in the cause 
of humanity and philanthropy that I damn everybody that 
differs from me, and though I am so benevolent that Iam 
like a flame of fire, and hate men that won’t give, it will 
not do me any good. It is empty; it is worse than empty; 
it is infernal. There is a great deal of zeal for the truth 
that is barbarous, coarse, devilish, full of all uncharitable- 
ness, full of all censoriousness, full of all separation, full 
of all conceited comparisons, full of everything but the 
sweet and gentle flow of Divine love. 

I must remark, secondly, that we must not put in antago- 
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nism these good elements of Christian experience, nor ex- 
clude any of them. We must not put them in antagonism 
one over against the other. The order of their value has 
been given here. 

I read the parable of the Samaritan in order to contrast 
the deed of this woman and the deed of that philanthropist. 
He went where the man was suffering, poured in oil and 
wine upon his wounds, carried him to an inn, and lefta 
couple of shillings. (It is very evident it was no tavern of 
our day!) He adopted the man. He told the inn-keeper to 
take care of him, and to look to him for all the charge and 
expense. It was an intensely practical thing all the way 
through; and yet it was honored of Christ. 

Now contrast that with this other thing. The woman 
came, in the days of his prosperity, while he was feasting 
at the house of a prominent citizen, and poured ointment 
of exquisite perfume over his head; and he gives priority 
to that. Here is the practical form in the case of the Good 
Samaritan, and he honors that. Here is the sublime form 
in the case of the woman, and he gives the highest honor 
to that, and says that to the end of time it shall resound as 
the most significant development of true religion. 

That which appeals to the senses is the most important 
thing to most men. We naturally think that is the best 
thing which we understand easiest, and our lower nature, 
nearest to the animal condition, understands quicker, and 
more broadly than any other part of us. That is not the 
best thing, therefore, that seems naturally to be the best. 

Next to this is that which appeals to the intellect; and 
because some men see more from that level and standpoint 
than their inferiors do, they are rather puffed up with their 
capacity to discern the things that are good in that line. 
Christ puts the value in that silent and invisible realm 
where only God knows what the heart is doing, and what 
the work is that it would fain do. 

Thirdly, this ranking of value accords exactly with the 
noble instincts of the human soul. We are conscious that 
a heart-burst is the very best of all things. Go with me to 
the wedding of a happy daughter, and see the treasure 
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chamber where silver and gold, and all forms of art and 
beauty have stocked and overloaded the table, and where 
the prosperity of the happy child seems to be secured, at 
any rate against the evils of poverty and want. Many of 
these gifts are gifts of love; many are perfunctory; many 
are practically wise, and will be helpful in the domestic 
economy of the child. We cannot doubt that the father 
and mother mean them to signify love. 

But there stands in their midst a poor child, a cousin 
from some remote country district, without money and 
without opportunity, yet with a great-hearted love; and she 
has intermitted her harder toil with grateful toil, and with 
handiwork has wrought out some humble, insignificant lit- 
tle article as a gift. Ashamed, because it is so small, to lay 
it among these shining treasures, she comes with a tearful 
eye, and in a moment of obscurity hands it to the cousin 
that is about to be wedded. I tell you that if Christ were 


--~~there, he would say, “It is the richest gift of them all,” as 
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he said when the poor woman threw her mites into the 
treasury, “She has given more than they all. They gave 
of their abundance. She of her penury gave all that she 
had.” So the poorest gifts are sometimes the richest, if 
you judge them by the heart. 

I do not like to go to Greenwood. The only going to 
Greenwcod that I ever think of with pleasure, is when I 
shall go unconsciously, and my body shall be carried there. 
I have not a temperament and disposition that likes monu- 
ments, Retell and reminiscences brought up from dust 
and the ground, yet, when I go there, there are some things 
that touch me most profoundly. It is a sphere where you 
can see how the grief of the rich displays itself. The light 
and hope of life perishes in the heir by an accident; and all 
art, all ‘skill that money can command, are marshaled to 
build a temple with an exquisite elaborateness that shall 
make every one pause and _ think, not of the daughter, but 
of such beautiful marble over her. The father, however, 
enjoyed doing it. He consecrated his life and wealth to 
the procurement of the means of erecting over his daughter 
a memorial that shall last forever. The grounds are full of 
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such monuments. Some rich men have built them of gran- 
ite, burglar proof. Some have made them in one shape, or 
in another shape, in order to express something or other, 
they know not what exactly, for they borrowed the idea 
mostly from the books. 

But go with me down to the graves of the children of 
the poor, acre upon acre. There is a great silent army, ar- 
ranged in rows, without any stones; but upon half of them 
you will find a little glass vase; and under that a plaster-of- 
Paris lamb, a shoe, a doll, a rattle, or some other plaything. 
The mother’s heart swells with grief; and seeing what the 
rich and prosperous do for their children, she longs to do 
something for her child, and takes the little memorial that 
recalls the child’s winsome ways, and with nothing to pro- 
tect it except the inverted glass, puts it there as a memorial 
of the child. She hath done what she could; and that little 
deed—how it probes our thoughts! How it probes the 
heart of the mother—her grief and her attempt to express 
it by these articles, absolutely without value, except that 
every one of them has been bathed in the love of her heart! 

Fourthly, this declaration of our Saviour gives great en- 
couragement to the vast majority of mankind. The great 
multitude of people, comparing themselves with those in 
the higher walks of society, doubtless feel obscure. They 
are, relatively. Eminence in knowledge, eminence in re- 
finement, eminence in architecture, and eminence in wealth, 
are great benefits. They help society both at the top and 
all the way down. They mark out an ideal. They lay 
down the line by which men may be inspired to travel on 
and up. They give to those that have wealth, opportunity. 
They give to them a power of expressing themselves that 
does not belong to the great middle class,-and still less to 
the greater under class of the poor. Yet some of the 
choicest spirits in the world are among the obscure, the 
unheralded, those without wealth, or any prospect of it 
through life. They are great-hearted; but they mourn in 
meditation that they cannot do what others can. They 
cannot teach; they cannot write; they cannot speak. They 
are condemned to stand in obscurity, with hearts aching 
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to give some expression to their faith, their hope, and their 
love. If it is beyond your power to bring a precious oint- 
ment to Christ, he that made that ointment conspicuous to 
the end of time will understand your desire; and as it was 
the sentiment of love in the woman’s heart that led to the 
blessing of Christ upon her, so Christ recognizes in the very 
obscurest person the longing to do something from the 
love that is borne to him. I doubt not that thousands and 
thousands of cottages, thousands and thousands of places, 
broken up and disfigured by poverty, are made wretched 
by want: nevertheless, God’s most beautiful angels hover 
over them. There may be hearts there that are nearer to 
God than any others. 

What then, if you cannot do what you would? Do what 
you can. What if your mouth cannot be eloquent? Let 
the silence of your soul be eloquent in the presence of God. 
What if your hand has no skill? It needs noskill in those 
that have a great and glowing heart. For, although love 
should express itself by speech and handiwork wherever 
that is possible, when men are shut up, and it is not 
possible, God accepts the desire and the sentiment. It is 
a great thing to be rich in heart, or, as it is otherwhere 
expressed in the divine word, rich foward God. There are 
many that are rich toward themselves, many that are rich 
toward the world: how many are there that are simply rich 
toward God, for the great love wherewith he loved us, for 
the great lovableness of such an one as he is, for the 
sense of the infinite and the eternal that hovers around 
about the name of God? How many sensitive hearts, re- 
sponding to that, exhale the sweet fragrance of love? More 
precious than any outward oil is the perfume of the soul 
itself. Bring your hearts then. 

We are to-day convoked for the communion of the Lord, 
in these very simple emblems that are spread before us, I 
do not ask those that are profoundly learned in religion to 
come: they can come. I do not ask intellectually educated 
Christians to come: of course they are invited, and are wel- 
come. I do not ask men to come who are conscious that 
they have made a great battle in this world for morality 
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and for excellence: of course they cancome. But if there 
is any one here who is conscious of being very imperfect, 
very sinful, hopeless as respects illustrious usefulness; if 
there is any child, that can only say, “Lord Jesus, I love 
thee;” if there is any woman who is discouraged of life, 
and driven back into obscurity because everything has gone 
against her, but whose hope is that God has compassion 
and mercy, and whose soul goes up to God in love; if there 
is any person that is out of the way, and wants to get back 
into it, and does not know how to come unless there is a 
love that will bear him gently in its arms and bring him 
back; if there is any one that wants help in time, help when 
time ends, and help in eternity, and has enough faith in 
God to believe that he will give him that help—you are the 
ones to whom these sacred symbols should be dear and 
precious. You cannot preach, you cannot write hymns, 
you are not eloquent, you cannot do much for the Church 
or for mankind; but you can draw near to the table where 
the body and blood of a Christ are represented, and say, 
“Lord Jesus, I love thee: Iam not worthy, I have noth- 
ing but this, I love thee.” 

I invite every soul that loves thus to draw near, and each, 
after his own measure and after his own spiritual capacity, 
to take the benefits that are associated with this blessed 
service of the Church. This invitation is not to the mem- 
bers of any church, although it includes all members of all 
churches. It is not to those who are in any connection or 
communion with ecclesiastical affairs. It is an invitation 
that goes right down to human nature, in or out of the 
Church, anywhere. If you feel your need of God, and 
have faith that he feels a need of you; if your heart has a 
throb of answering gratitude for the great goodness with 
which he has been kind to you, you have the conditions 
that justify you in partaking of this Lord’s Supper, 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON.* 


O Lord, thy goodness is great, known in all the heavens, witnessed 
in all the earth. We ourselves are enough taught of God to perceive 
much of his goodness ; but the greatness thereof we cannot yet under- 
stand. We yet need to be ourselves made better, to be exalted above 
the senses and to dwell in the spirit before ever we can understand the 
ways of our Lord. The heavens cannot contain thee, nor the earth. 
Thou art greater than all thy works ; and we rejoice that in the coming 
ages, and in the great world beyond thou wilt be more to us than any 
thought or imagination or conception of thee that has been formed by 
men upon earth. Thy greatness and grandeur, thine infinite perfec- 
tions, the justice that flows ever-loving, and the tender mercy and 
loving-kindness which then will spring up to us on every side, shall fill’ 
us with rapture, and we shall worship spontaneously. Then, forever 
and forever, thy name shall be more to us than the music of the spheres. 
Then we shall rejoice in that salvation which now we see dimly, but 
which we shall behold face to face. 

We thank thee that thou art drawing, by thy spirit, so many into 
communion with thee; and though we are yet in the twilight, it is the 
twilight of the morning, and works toward the light. We thank thee 
that so many in the morning of life grow up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord; that so many come, through inspiration and through 
thy various providences, to the higher and the purer life—the life of the 
soul. 

We thank thee that thou art, from time to time, bringing into commu- 
nion with us, in this earthly station, this outpost of the heavenly land, 
those that by faith and patience hope to obtain the rewards promised 
to thy servants. . 

Bless those that this morning have come hither, drawn of thy love. 
What memorials have they had! Through what perils, known and un- 
known, have they been brought! How hast thou stood by them in 
times of weakness, of solitude and home-sickness ! Far away, how hast 
thou heard their silent cry, and restored them to health, and brought 
them home to the Shepherd and Bishop of their souls! Help them 
now, we beseech of thee, this morning, in their hearts, to break that 
box of perfume—gratitude and love—and pour these upon the head and 
upon the feet of Him who has been their Saviour, 

Accept, we pray thee, the vows and purposes of thy dear servants 
that thus are grouped together with us this morning. Enter into their 


* Immediately following the reception of members into the church, 
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households, and into all their lives; and be a light to their feet, a joy 
to their heart, and their whole salvation. We pray that thou wouldst 
grant that there may be more out of this great assembly that shall feel 
inwardly impelled to make known the goodness of God to them. May 
they not hide their light under a bushel. May they long to see some- 
thing of God’s great kindness and love, and all the influences that have 
descended upon them. May they with noble testimony and with joyful 
hearts press forward to put upon themselves the sacred name of Christ. 

Bless all the families of this congregation, in their weal and in their 
woe, in their happiness and in their sorrow, in their gathering together 
and in their dispersion, in the opening to them of the heavenly gate to 
let some beloved one in, or in the enlarging of their earthly inheritance. 
O Lord, grant that the blessing of the household may rest abundantly 
upon every one, parents, children, little children ; and more and more 
may light and life and joy obtain in every household; and around about 
the sacred name may not fear cluster, but hope and gladness ; and may 
all the young have aspiration for that which is noble, pure and upright; 
and may the labors of this church, in all charitable spheres, be divinely 
guided and divinely blest. 

Bless those that labor in word and doctrine among us. Bless our 
missions ; those that superintend them; and those that teach therein. 
We pray that thy spirit may be uponthem. May they be ordained from 
week to week by the hand of the Lord laid upon their hearts; and with 
an infinite compassion and patience and gentleness may they lead those 
that are out of the way back again to the right way. 

We pray that thou wouldst grant that thy servants everywhere may 
carry out the spirit of Christ, a living light; and in all things may we 
be in heart and person and life the followers of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Bless, we pray thee, all the churches of this city. Take away all 
obstacles; take away all errors ; take away all philosophies that hinder 
the cause of God; and grant that they may see eye to eye and work 
hand in hand in everything that pertains to the welfare of the city, and 
to the cause of the Lord Jesus. Incline the hearts of this great citizen- 
ship to the things that are pure and just and true, and give them wisdom 
to do the things that shall be for thine honor and thy glory. 

Remember the whole land. We pray for all its officers, and all the 
members and citizens of this great nation. Lead forth this people, O 
Lord, in the way of knowledge, of virtue, and of obedience to God and 
to the laws of men. 

May thy kingdom come in all nations. May the whole earth at last 
ripen ; and then, O Lord, we beseech of thee, grant that everywhere 
men, knowing and loving God, knowing and loving one another, with 
the memory of the past, passing and perishing, the world itself, with 
one voice, choral, shall chant the praise of Him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and of the Lamb forever. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit. Amen. 
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SELFNESS VERSUS SELFISHNESS. 


’ “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” —Matt. xix : 19. 


How old this command is I do not know; it is not original 
with the Saviour and the Gospel. We know of it as far back 
as the institutes of Moses. No mansupposes, who reflects for 
a moment, that any of thecommands of that early day were 
original. I know not if any inspired command is original. 
I understand inspiration to be a working out of truths by 
the actual experience of the human family, and then a rec- 
ord in the form either of history or of command, of those 
results which have come to pass through that experience; 
and long before there was a literature or a record, man 
found out that it was not best to steal—that is, not gene- 
rally. 

“Thou shalt not steal,” did not originate in the ten com- 
mandments. It was the record of that which men had 
found out—that society lived more happily and pedse ae 
if the property of every individual was respected. 

So of every other one of the ten commandments. And this 
one is neither original here nor in the commandments of 
Moses. It dates far back, although the full light of it, and its 
philosophical relations were not then known or suspected. 
It was known as a fact, but not at all asa philosophy. It 
belongs to our time and to the time which is coming. 
“Thou shall love thy neighbor as thyself;” and it is rather 
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striking that a man’s love for himself should become the 
measure of moral life. Self-love has been pounded with 
any number of blows; it has been called selfishness, and it 
is supposed to be the very root of all sin; and yet, here the 
command is: Gauge your highest moral experience by 
that which has been accustomed by theologians to be re- 
garded as the very lowest of our experiences. 

But there is a difference between selfness and selfishness. 
Selfness is a wise care of one’s self, to secure the benefits of 
life; and that is right. As it were,God put man in charge 
of his body and of his life, and said to him: “ Take care of 
them;” and selfness is a legitimate care-taking of one’s own 
individual existence. What a man needs from nature, 
what he needs from society, what he needs in and of him- 
self, it is proper that he should have. Food he needs, rest 
he needs, various social incitements he needs; and he has 
aright to them. They are indispensable to his continu- 
ance, and that of the race; and they are, therefore, right. 

Selfishness is maintaining our own good by sacrificing 
the good of others. Itis an inequitable use of selfness. All 
that is necessary for a man’s existence and happiness is his 
right; but if to obtain this in larger and larger measure it 
is necessary for him to trade upon others’ rights, then it be- 
comes selfishness. Seeking one’s own good without regard 
to another’s welfare is selfishness; and self-seeking at the 
expense of another’s welfare is malignant selfishness. 

Now, this matter of selfness, and the point of transition 
at which it passes into benevolence, is really the germinant 
point of moral government in the world. The earliest 
thing we learn is how to take care of ourselves; and then, 
step by step, our whole life is an unfolding of knowledge 
as to how we shall so take care of ourselves as to promote 
the interest of the greatest number of those around about 
us, and reflexly gain our own happiness through such a 
course. 

Indeed, selfishness is said to be the germ and egg out of 
which moral qualities are hatched. Though they be birds 
of paradise, plumed and songful in their fuller disclosure, 
moral ideas go back to this humble cradle and are born 
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there. Our idea of justice springs from the experience in 
ourselves of injustice. We do not know what it means as 
an abstraction, but as an experience we do; and we learn 
what is justice to other persons by having felt the want of 
it or the beauty of it in our own lives. 

The converse of justice is benevolencc. Our ideas of 
that are to be measured by putting ourselves in the place 
of others around about us; and that which is benign, gra- 
cious, beautiful and enjoyable to us, others should have. 


“Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


There comes justice, there comes beneficence, and from 
these two come everything. They are the factors of all 
moral life. The original elements of selfishness, or rather 
of selfness, are the instinct of food and drink, the instinct 
of rest, the instinct of propagation, and the instinct of self- 
defense, which includes the power of destroying danger. 
These are fundamental, primitive, organic. They do not 
develop in their entirety and symmetry, until you go far 
way up the scale of animated life. There are only traces 
of them in the invertebrates. It is nat until you ascend so 
high along the chain of animated life that you come to the 
great class of vertebrate animals that you begin to find that 
the instincts are large and coherent, and that they, as it 
were, form organic life in its highest sphere. The instincts 
of food and drink belong to the very lowest; as do also the 
instincts of rest andsleep. The instinct, likewise, by which 
the tribes increase and continue their kind upon the earth 
belongs to the lowest and to the highest, probably; it is 
uncertain in regard to the very lowest. The power of 
avoiding danger by foresight, and of escaping it by self- 
defense, exists not an inconsiderable way up along the 
chain of creation. These in the lower orders of man, and 
to a degree only, are not simply primitive and fundamental 
instincts—faculties, if you choose to call them so; but they 
are moral and right; and there is no sin in the indulgence 
of them in the animal kingdom. It is not a sin for a shark 
to involve his neighbor, and eat him up; nor for a lion to 
pluck out from the fold what satisfies his hunger. He 
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violates no intelligence; he violates no conscience; he 
violates no custom. It is the very condition of his exist- 
ence. He was made to do so, When the lion shall eat 
straw like an ox, it will be the day before his funeral. 
Creation was organized with these instincts; and there is 
no more wrong in them than there is in the falling of a 
stone, when its support is removed, under the power of at- 
traction. They are mechanical necessities; nor can they 
become the causes of sin, until a much higher organization 
takes place than that which is in the animal kingdom. 
When the superior order of faculties is superinduced upon 
them, and the struggle between the animal or inferior, and 
the moral qualities comes in, and the man is bound to 
obey the highest qualities that are in himself, as distin- 
guished from the lower, it limits the lower, and directs them, 
and counterpoises them all the way through life. It is the 
condition of continued existence, therefore, that the lower 
orders of animal life should act according to the inspira- 
tion of these prodigious force-powers that are in society, 
and more and more as society advances the great sources 
of sin and of misery. 

I do not see that if all these things were taken away 
many fountains of temptation would be left. To be sure, 
there are pride and vanity, and there is selfishness spring- 
ing from them; but if you trace back all drunkenness and 
gluttony to the primal necessities of food, and all lust to 
that fundamental instinct by which the human race sub- 
sists and prolongs its continuous existence, and all quarrels 
and dissensions to that power of combativeness by which 
men defend themselves, and all cruelties to its correlated 
faculty of destructiveness by which we annihilate the 
causes of suffering.in this world; if these could be taken 
away from a man, the fountains out of which flow disturb- 
ing influences in human life would almost all be stanched. 
They belong to us; they come up with us from our lower 
nature; they abide in a modified form in our civilized and 
organized conditions; and if there were at death, when the 
body is left behind, a decree of God that these bodily 
organs should also sleep and perish, the conditions of aman 
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that went into the other life would be totally changed from 
that which they have hitherto been. It is said, even in 
theology, that when a man goes out of this life into the 
other he carries with him all the things that he had in this 
life. We know that he does not carry his body. It is ra- 
tional to suppose that that which was created purely for, 
bodily purposes should perish with the body here, and that 
the spirit, in another and higher lifesset free from these 
drags, and incitements of flesh and passion, would be in a 
condition to learn and progress, as it never could in this 
life. I do not say that there is any revelation that it will 
be so: I merely say that when theologians philosophize 
on this side, and undertake to say that a man has but a 
probation in this life, and that if he does not resist in this 
life all temptations, he will not in the other, they reason 
without any book, and against experience. 

The step by which men pass from an animal to a rational 
and moral state of being in life, according to the thought 
with which we begun, of converting selfness into a moral 
quality, the primitive, organic rule of life is, Take care of 
yourself. Now, what are the steps by which we pass to the 
taking care of otner folks as well? They arevery traceable. 
The first step away from self-care is parental love; and it 
isa mighty step. It is a step founded upon an instinct so 
deep andso broad that one marvels whether it could have 
had its genesis in evolution, and whether it must not have 
been an inblown and inbreathed creation of God himself; 
for, in the beginning, father and mother care for them- 
selves; but upon the birth of a child the mother and, a lit- 
tle later the father, yield their whole selves up to the care 
of the child, without motive external. It is not the beauty 
of the babe: it takes an imaginative eye to see that. It is 
not its worth: it takes a perfect mind to see worth. It is 
instinct, evolved in the parents by the providence and crea- 
tive power of God, meant to take this little helplessness, and 
care for it, at the expense of time and labor, 

It is a wonderful step in advance for creatures that are 
‘by their constitution care-takers of themselves, all at once 
to become care-takers of another; and that, too, not an- 
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other that can reward, not another that has claims, not an- 
other that dazzles the imagination, or in any way satisfies 
the larger longings of life, but a bundle of helplessness. 
That is what the father does, and that is what the mother 
does; and it is a brave leap out of self-care into caring for 
others. 

When the child itself grows up, and is surrounded by 
the example of the father and mother, hovering over one 
and another as the little group swells, and brothers and 
sisters affiliating are taught by parental lips to love each 
other, then there comes a secondary abbreviated and 
minimized step of life. Brother and sisterdo not love each 
other, nor can they, as father and mother love each of them. 
Nevertheless, it begins to be not an instinct; it begins to 
be a moral quality; because as the house fills, and there are 
two, three, five, seven, ten coytesting little beings in it, 
the whole economy of life is represented in them. They 
have got so to take care of themselves that each one shall 
contribute to the happiness of all the others. This is 
the primitive education of the child in the family; it is 
radical; and if it were universal society would go upward 
at a rate that we know nothing of. The roots of true com- 
munal life are in the household. 

Springing from this, but growing weaker and weaker by 
its distribution over the space it has to cover, is the interest 
we take in making others happy in the neighborhood. 
We join ourselves to our neighbors; and usually the kindly 
feelings that men have in their neighborhood are much 
stronger than those which exist lower down, 

But the larger the sphere, the more complicated becomes 
the problem; and yet slower is the feeling which men come 
to, of benevolent interest in the nation. It is too large vo 
take up. It draws too much on the imagination and the 
reason. It has gone so far away from instinct that the in- 
creasing faculties which belong to it and surround it are 
not yet strong or wise. The difficulty of caring for others 
grows as you recede from the family. When it comes to 
the neighborhood it will rise by combativeness. If any oné 
depreciates your neighbors, and you be generous, you in- 
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Stantly feel that you should cling to them. There is a 
certain neighborhood loyalty; and this almost dormant 
feeling of taking benevolent interest in those next to you 
becomes awakened. It is strongest between parent and 
child, next strongest between brothers and sisters, and next 
in the neighborhood; and it requires some stimulus to 
bring it out. Beyond this comes the national life, where 
we have the same manners, the same customs, the same 
language, the same general pursuits; and even there it does 
not develop itself quickly and ordinarily. Men do not 
know how patriotic they are until Fort Sumter is bom- 
barded. Then they know what the feeling of patriotism 
is. -It springs up almost like a hissing fury in the minds of 
men. When, still further than this, a man regards himself 
as a member of a nation, and looks out on all the other 
nations of the globe, he thanks God that he was not born 
in some other country. He thanks God that he had his 
heritage in the blessed land of his birth—for our birth 
sanctifies and glorifies everything in the court of selfish- 
ness. When the idea comes up, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor-nations as thyself.” Men say, “O! that is tak- _ 
ing the thing a good deal too far. I can understand how 
aman may love his neighbor as himself when there are 
only one or two. Ican understand how his feelings may 
be diffused; but when you come to dilute it, and spread it 
out thin over all the earth, over all nations, that is a pre- 
posterous, a ridiculous ideal, it is mere doctrinaire teach- 
ing.” Yet it is the law of the Lord, and it is to be the law 
of the earth; and if it has not yet developed in strength it 
_ simply marks the comparative want of that growth of 
which the human family are susceptible. It will come, 
though not in your day nor in mine. The frictions and 
collisions of life and society are not because men do not 
know, but because we prefer to take care of ourselves self- 
ishly, rather than so to take care of ourselves as to make 
others happy and better. 

In view of this general statement, I remark, first: Christ 
made a change from selfishness to benevolence the very 
marrow of religion. He did not actually condemn many 
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things that passed for religion; but he struck at the root of 
things, and said, “You must be born again. The channels — 
in which your life has flowed ever since you were born have © 
been those of selfishness. Instead of selfness benevo- 
lently used, it has been selfishness in which, through all 
your life, you have made nothing of seeking your own hap- 
piness at the expense of others’ welfare and happiness.” 
He has struck the keynote of the Gospel in saying, “You 
must be born again; you have got to go back to the very 
beginning.” It is said in the Gospel, ‘‘ The axe is laid to 
the root of the trees,’’ and Christ laid the axe at the root 
of the tree when he said, “You must be born again. .You 
have got to start all over again. You will need go clear 
back to the germinal point of life, and take a start from 
that, if you are to be my disciples.” 


‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


Selfness is to become a mother, and ministrant of true 
benevolence. Men have often wondered that there was so 
little in the New Testament of condemnation of monstrous 
errors in the practical administration of affairs. Why 
did not our Saviour condemn tyranny? It had been ramp- 
ing and rioting for centuries. The world had flowed with 
blood for its sake. Why did he not take hold of supersti- 
tions, and give them such a shaking as a lion would a kid? 
Why did he not point out selfish laws and customs in his 
day? Why did he not put his sovereign hand on slavery, 
and reveal what was the iniquity of it from center to cir- 
cumference, and from circumference to center again? All 
these forms of organized selfishness grew out of the pri- 
mary one of the perversion of selfness into selfishness; of the 
refusal of a man to take this as the primary condition, and 
as the measure of susceptibility and judgment as to what 
he owed to other men, and what they owed to him. The 
only grand method of purifying life and society was in- 
cluded in that precept, “ Ye must be born again.” 

So Christ indirectly condemned all things that were con- 
trary to this maxim of benevolence, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God, and thy neighbor as thyself;” and he goes 
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clear back to the very fountain and origin of it, and puts 
his hand there, and says that if that could be secured all 
these evils would of themselves die away; and all great 
organic evils have died away, not by a crass and rude re- 
formation, but by the steady unfolding of the principles of 
benevolence and intelligence among mankind. 

Secondly,—Religion, both in the individual and in sects, as 
well as in theology, is to be tested by its power to develop 
benevolence. Religion as an awe, as a veneration, as a 
worship, as a joy, as an imagination, as a conformity to the 
average of morality in the community, is all very well, but 
impotent. Men cannot be converted by their eyes, no mat- 
ter what processional glories are before them; nor by their 
ears, no matter what ravishing music is given to them; nor 
by their fears, whatever veneration and awe may be in- 
spired in them; nor by the average morality of the com- 
munity, which is comparatively speaking a low morality, 
leaving out all the spiritual elements that belong to man- 
kind. If there be in theology, or in sectarian churches, or 
in denominations, nothing higher than this, they come a 
long way short of the Gospel. Religion is the power to 
deliver men from sinful, animal selfishness into a benevo- 
lent and other-seeking selfness; and any religion that has 
not that for its fundamental element and aim is not the 
religion of Christ. Just so far any religion—however false 
in doctrine, however overloaded by ceremonials, however 
mechanically imitative of the customs of the age, nation 
and time it may be—has this principle “ Ye must be born 
again,” in any way involved in it, and develops this into 
power, it is beneficial, and beneficial in the degree in which 
it changes a man. 

Thirdly,—All great schemes of reformation will fail which 
do not begin with releasing men ‘from animal selfishness. 
Now I have come to the subject that I meant the sermon 
for. “Nihilism” is a word you have all heard. Suchis the 
~ grievous oppression in many oriental lands, and in Russia 
particularly, that multitudes and multitudes have fallen 
into this doctrine, namely, that you must destroy all gov- 
ernments, all laws, all customs, and let there spring up 
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spontaneously from the generous seed of universal human 
nature, new customs, a new life, and a new method. This 
is as if laws, governments and customs did not themselves 
spring up from an uninstructed and undeveloped human 
nature. 

Go out in early June, and with your scythe cut the May- 
weed that grows dense and malodorous along the sides of 
the road: and then let it come up again, not destroying 
root nor seed, simply cutting it off. That is nihilism. It 
proposes to cut to the surface of the ground every thing that 
has been developed out of human life and experience, but 
not to touch the root out of which they have selfishly and 
wrongfully developed. It leaves men just as they were, to 
destroy simply these accretions of oppression and wrong. 
Some good will be done, doubtless, in destroying multi- 
tudes of manners and customs, even by revolutionary evo- 
lutions—some good came from the red-hot plowshare of 
the French Revolution; but, after all, as a philosophical 
method of correcting the evils of mankind and of the world, 
a child could have conceived something better than that. 
To destroy the outward forms of human society and to leave 
the inward causes of them, is to attempt to dry up a river, 
and let alone the springs from which it is fed. Nihilism is 
contemptible, except as a piteous exposition of men’s suffer- 
ing, and of their ignorance of how to remedy that suffer- 
ing. It is not the king, it is not the prince, it is not the in- 
exorable law; itis the vital selfishness of the individual and 
the collective heart, that makes the trouble in this world. 
It is the fact men treat each other as animals treat each 
other, and only to a limited degree have transformed self- 
seeking into a form of benevolence toward others, Justin 
the proportion in which it is transformed men grow happier 
and happier in society, and the average condition is better. 

The same is true of all the schemes of Fourier and 
Comte, and of all the social reconstructionists that are writ- 
ing and planning to-day. They vitiate the result that they 
seek, by leaving out of consideration the prime factor of the 
mischiefs that they would exterminate. If aman takes a 
book that is being printed, and attempts to erase in each 
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proof-sheet a misprinted or a blotted word, but does not 
correct the wrong types in the form, the errors will repro- 
duce themselves just as fast as they are erased. All the 
forms of suffering in human society have causes that lie in 

the animal selfishness of the human race; and if you will 
correct them—except for a moment, as it were, making a 
temporary correction, others developing in the same way— 
you must teach men, being born again, how to make them- 
selves the instruments, not of selfishness, but simply of be- 
nevolence and selfness. All the efforts which are, in our 
day, being made to do this by law—as if machinery would 
ever correct human nature—are ineffectual. 

Laws, oftentimes, are the best implements of villany. 
The worst men in the community are men that keep with- 
in the bounds of the law to do unlawful things. If the va- 
rious contrivances of government to elude, to head off, to 
circumscribe depravity, could be drawn briefly, and present- 
ed dramatically, it would be a piteous exhibition of the 
weakness of any effort to limit or fundamentally restrain 
human nature in society, except that which shall change 
man in the individual. Of the men sent to Sing Sing, per- 
haps one-twelfth part go back again, or to some other pris- 
on. Of the rest, we will say that one-half are amended and 
the other half not. They may not have to go back again 
on the same charge, but they will not be amended inter- 
nally and vitally so long as they simply make up their minds 
that they will go inside the law of the land, not inside the 
law of their own being. All the strife that I see going on, 
and with which, in certain ways, I have profound sympa- 
thy, to correct public morals by law, is an effort that can go 
but a very little way. The law can go a very little way, 
and not do very much. 

You have seen men drawing water from the old-fash- 
ioned wells that have a ratchet-wheel. When the bucket is 
as far up as you want it to go, you stop it, and hold what 
you have got; but the ratchet-wheel never will draw it an 
inch higher, It holds simply whatis there. And for the 
most part, laws for the sake of moral reforms are simply 
holding-points on which men can plant themselves for the 
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exertion of other higher influences. All moral developments 
must come through the change of the individual moral sense 
of the community. If a few are changed, the bulk of the 
community will still move on in their old customs of selfish- 
ness; and not until the principles of Christ’s Gospel become 
very widely spread and operative in the whole community, 
can you carry society up very far. The point at which to 
give medicine is the individual heart. Cure that and the 
cure runs through everything else. Laws become milder, 
justice becomes less harsh and more discriminating, institu- 
tions cease to be conservative, or to degenerate into selfish- 
ness, everything thrives, when the principle of individuai 
benevolence becomes diffused through great numbers of 
men; and at last society itself becomes a harvest field, mel- 
lowing and ripening on every side. All conflicts between 
labor and capital can be ameliorated by intelligence; 
unhappiness, uncertainty, dangers and collisions, may be 
greatly diminished byit; but that which is the underlying 
mischief, the selfishness of power, cannot be checked, nor 
can it be reined in or controlled, except by that change 
which involves a fundamental change of the human dispo- 
sition. 

Men, therefore, who think that they have found the great 
one medicine of the human race, of industry and of civili- 
zation, and that if things were only thus and so, if such a 
law were passed, if such customs were abolished, if such 
taxation were instituted, or if such commercial arrangements 
could be made, all would be well—such men make a mis- 
take as broad as history, and as profound as the deepest 
thrusts of philosophy itself. Except aman be born again he 
shall not see the kingdom of God. He shall not enter 
into it. The kingdom of God is that stage in a man, in 
which he lives by his reason and by his moral instinct, by 
the faculties that God has given him; and there is no ad- 
vancement exterior to this that is not dependent for its 
supplies, its purity, and its continuity upon the kingdom 
of God that is in us. The kingdom of God begins at that 
point which departs from selfishness, at the point at which 
we work for ourselves, but work in equal measure for 
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other men. That is the generative point of the Gospel; 
that is the secret of all unfoldings in the world; and it is the 
mission and ministry of the Christian Church, to go out 
into the world, and to inspire in men the disposition of be- 
nevolence, in distinction from selfishness. 

Taking this as the basis, measure that which you would 
do for those around about you by that which would be 
agreeable and profitable to you if they should do it to you. 
So religion will thrive; and so religion will underlie all 
changes—civil changes, social changes, and the like—until 
by and by it will control the whole animal nature of man- 
kind; and never until then will the world be regenerated 
and go up. 

Put away, then, all thought of change by mere mechani- 
cal agencies. Intensify, everywhere, not the total depravity 
of the human race according to the schedule of an old and 
worn-out theology, but the thought that men are born first 
as animals, and emerge to that familyhood of mankind in 
which they can act for the welfare of others. The point of 
transition from the animal man to the Christian is the point 
at which he becomes a benevolent man; and in that lies the 
hope of the world. That is the truth which the spirit of 
God inspires, and every regenerated soul is to know his re- 
generation by that new disposition and growth in grace. 
Depth of religion, approach toward perfectibility—these are 
to be measured by the decadence of selfishness and the 
growth of benevolence in the soul. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We rejoice that the way is broken open, that the doors are cast 
aside, and that through the grave we behold the glory of the world 
beyond, Thence come to us love and knowledge through Jesus, to 
whose name be praise forevermore. Through his ascension and teach- 
ing, and by the inspiration of that Comforter and Inspirer, we now dis- 
cern things invisible, and know beyond knowledge, and are redeemed 
from the thought of immortality upon earth. We behold the horizon 
suddenly swinging out immeasurably beyond, with skies growing fairer 
at every distance. We behold a ransomed people. Thé sorrows and 
discords of time die away, and the joy of the eternal sphere comes 
nearer. Into that land we have cast our hope with very greatdesire. We 
have put our heart at interest there. There rest those that were storm- 
tossed upon earth; those who passed through sorrow and trial; those 
that were taken from out of our bosom, from our side, from above us, 
from beneath us, the companions of our toilsome life. They have gone 
above the cloud, the wind, the winter and the summer, and they rest in 
the eternal feast of the heavenly home. Lord, our feet are turned 
thitherward. Help us; and if any of us lose the way, bring us back into 
it; and if we faint at the greatness of the way, may there hang from the 
wayside walls some clusters of refreshing fruit for us. May we hear the 
voices that fill the far away heaven with music crying to us, Come; and 
in every sorrow may the echo be from the heavens, ‘‘Come.” In every 
discouragement may the inspiration be, Come. There art thou. There 
are stored the forces of the universe. There are the gatherings of every 
nation, the worthiest and the best. There pain hath fulfilled its work, 
and is known no more. . There the leaf brings forth its bud, and the bud 
its blossom, ‘and: the blossom: its fruit. 

Now, Lord, we’ pray that.in the face of this great hope we may bear 
more patiently the ills t6 which’ -we are liable in the flesh; and with this 
exceeding joy and glory before.us in our Father’s ine oan may we not 
be turned aside by the fitful lures of selfishness. May we know how to 
strive against the sins which easily beset us. May we know how to 
gain inward victories for whose coronation heaven waits. If any are 
discouraged, may they be strengthened in thee—not in their own 
vanity. If any are consciously ignorant, may the light pour into their 
hearts; and in the love of their fellow men may they begin to learn 
all the mysteries of thy salvation. 

We pray that thou wouldst make the burden light to the weak, and 
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that thou wouldst give consolation to the despondent, health to those 
that are sick or declining, and encouragement to those that are ready to 
give up in despair. 

We pray, O Lord; that thou wilt be gracious unto any that are hin- 
dered from coming to the house of God to-day. Yet may their portion 
be carried to them. May they have angels—not the birds of heaven as 
thy servants of old—to bring bread to them in their wilderness. Are 
any appointed unto death? May they rejoice in death as the coming life. 
May those that are to be reared again from the experience of bodily pain 
and hope deferred, that maketh the heart sick, come forth unto life with 
newness of health. We pray that thou wouldst grant that all the minis- 
trations of thy providence may be means of grace to thy servants, so 
that they shall grow fairer and better every day. 

Bless, we pray thee, all churches ard all that minister in them; and 
may the gospel of life be more powerful than the gospel of the letter. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt take away all causes of jealousy, 
and disturbance, and ill will, and bitterness, and bring in at last, among 
thine own people, the truths of love, and the life of love and of God. 

We pray that thou wilt bless these United States, and the nations ad- 
joining us. Give equal blessings to them all. Remember the people 
across the sea, and all those in remote lands. Wilt thou stay the hand 
of violence. Wilt thou give increasing light, knowledge and civiliza- 
tion. Wilt thou bring together the scattered and dispersed nations of 
the earth in a common knowledge of Christ Jesus, our loving Lord; and 
may all those precious words of thine, thy promises and ‘prophecies be 
fulfilled, and the whole earth see thy salvation. 

We ask it in the adorable name of Jesus, to whom, with the Father, 
and the Spirit, shall be praises evermore. Amen. 
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ALANSON CARTER, = _ 
DEALER IN HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, — 


Furnaces, Stoves, and Fire Place Heaters, 
OPEN GRATES, 
put up in the most workmanlike manner, and large _ 
variety of Brass Fire Sets, Coal Hods, ete. ' 
530 FULTON STREET, 
Near Flatbush Ave., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


MME. A. BENTLEY, 


IMPORTER OF, 


Fine Whillinery 


4238 FULTON ST., 
BROOKLYN. 


Geo, H. Tits, *Faiton saan 


Opposite Flatbush Ave., 


A Large Assortment of 
. ; BROOEKIDZN, Bie coal 
Turkish and Persian 


RUGS, CARPETS, 
Oil Cloth, Linoleum, Window Shades 


RELIABLE GOODS AND LOW PRICES. 


SUMMER PRICES CONTINUED. 
PHOTOS AT Our Very Finest, $6. 
HALF PRICE. 


Imperials for $3 per doz. 


251 and 253 Fulton St., (Opposite Ovington’s) BROOKLYN. 


BROOKLYNITES, ATTENTION ! 


Since Mr. BeECHER’s 7oth Birthday, his friends are showing an increased apprecia- 
tion of Plymouth Pulpit, as the garnering of his ripest and maturest thought. His 
Brooklyn lovers should be especially alive to this easy mode of keeping the printed 
records of his spoken word. We ask your attention to the following attractive 


COMBINATION RATES: 
Plymouth Pulpit ($2) and The Christian Union ($3), together $4.00 
Plymouth Pulpit ($2) and The Continent ($4), together 4.38 
(28° Send Subscriptions to 
FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 27 Park Place, New York. 
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COKLYN RIDING ACADEMY (Limited. ). 
(Formerly WALTER’S,) 470 to 476 PACIFIC ST. 


a 


For circulars 
containing terms 
rules, etc., callat 
the office. 


Horses board 
ed with privilege 
of use of school. 


Tickets can be used by any member of the family. 
ALEX. DE GERLACH, Manager. 


A. THOMPSON, 


Ladies’ 


staurant and Confectionery 


30 Clinton Street, 
Pierrepont and Fulton. BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


WEDDING RECEPTIONS, 


ening Parties, Dinners, Sociables, 
“ Ete. 


urnished with a Choice Variety of Made 
hes, Truffed Turkey, Jellied Game, Game 
es, Croquettes, Oysters, Etc. 

ce Creams, Ices,Charlotte de Russe, Mottoes, 
dal and Fancy Cakes, Imported Glace Fruits, 
e and Fruit Jellies, Flowers, Etc., on the 
t reasonable terms. 

Iso, Entire Outfits of Decorated China, 
‘er, Glass, and Table Linen. 


White or Colored Waiters sent as desired. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


MES THOMPSON, 


1I?1 Atlantic Avenue, 
Henry Street, BROOKLYN. 


Wholesale and Retail 


ec> Fy OC Hi Fi. 


bury Flour, 
Mocha and Java Coffees, 
Choice Creamery Butter, 


a Large Assortment of Fine Family Gro- 
ie, ceries. 

milies returning to the city and about laying in 
winter supplies will do well to purchase their 
r, Teas, and Sugar by the quantity, which will 
pplied at lowest wholesale prices. 


21 ATLANTIC AVE., Cor. Henry St. 
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A Year’s Subseription to 
THE CENTURY. 


Such an array of brilliant features is includ- 
ed in the plans for the coming year of THE 
CENTURY, that it seems safe to say that $4.00 
will pay for 


NO BETTER HOLIDAY GIFT, 


nor one which will bring more satisfaction to 
the recipient, than a subscription to that 
magazine. Have you not some friend to 
whom a first-class periodical is a treat which 
cannot often be afforded? Remember, too, 
that this will be a monthly reminder of the 
giver for a whole year. New subscriptions 
should begin with the November number, 
that remarkable issue, rich with the contribu- 
tions of Cable, James, Warner, Alphonse 
Daudet, Burroughs, Mrs. Oliphant, and many 
other writers, and containing some of the 
most beautiful engravings ever published ina 
magazine. Price, $4.00a year; an additional 
ten cents will pay for the pamphlet contain- 
ing the chapters published before November, 
of that famous anonymous novel, ‘‘ The Bread- 
Winners.” All dealers and the publishers 
take subscriptions. 

THE CENTURY CO., NEw York. 
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A Splendid Holiday Book for the 
price.of a Christmas Card. 


The Double Holiday Number of St. Ntcu- 
OLAS is the most beautiful book for the money 
that was ever issued. It contains 184 pages 
and nearly as many wood-engravings, with a 
colored frontispiece, etc. This extra issue is 
intended only for those who are not regular 
readers of ST. NICHOLAS, as it is the Novem- 
berand December numbers of that magazine 
bound in a special cover. The latter, printed 
in eleven colors, is worth more than the price 
of the whole book asa Christmas card. When 
you are buying gifts for the children, leave a 
place for this, All dealers sell it. Price, 50 
cents, 


THe CENTURY CO., NEw York, 


RIDLEYS, 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard Streets, New York. 


Christmas Presents. 
TOYS. 


EVERY: KIND =OF LOY. 


Tin Horses and Wagons, Trains, Stoves, Kitchens ; Grocery, Butcher, Confectionery 


and even Toy Stores ; Stables and Warehouses, Doll Houses and Mansions; Boxes with 
Villages, Soldiers, Farm Yards, Fire Engines, Churches, Ships and Crafts, Guns, Swords, 
Trumpets, Breastplates, &c. 


TOY THEATRES, 


Having a Stage, Proscenium Boxes, Drop Curtain, Side Scenes, Moving Figures, Stage Pro- 
perties—a toy well calculated to afford infinite amusement to a company of little people. 
Conjurers’ Cabinets, including full instructions for performing the tricks. 


Everything in Wagons, Houses, Bicycles, Tricycles and Velocipedes ; Hobby and — 


Spring Horses, Shooflys and Baby Rockers, Mechanical Toys in profusion, and thousands 
of other Toys and Musical Instruments ; in fact, the largest and most complete assortment 


in the city. D O Terms 


Of every Nation, Size and Price. Papier-mache Dolls, 
Composition Dolls, Wax Dolls. 


Dolls which last year could only lisp ‘‘Ma, ma; Pa, pa,” can now master whole sen- 
tences and sing like prima-donne, and are sure to entertain the little ones, and possibly 
amuse even their elders. The pageantry of dolls is indeed great. No one can possibly 
fail to find just what they want, and at prices we guarantee, when compared with other 
houses, will show a saving. 

BOOKS in all Styles of Bindings. PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS in Plush 
and Velvets. PLUSH NOVELTIES in large assortments. JEWELRY 
IN SOLID GOLD. In fact, thousands of articles suitable for Presents. 

Send for Toy Catalogue, free of charge. 

Our FASHION MAGAZINE is the best published. 15 Cts. single number. 
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THE VITALITY OF GoD’s TRUTH. 


“For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, 
saith the Lorp. For as the heavens are higher than the earth, so are my 
ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts. For as 
the rain cometh down, and the snow from heaven, and returneth not thither, 
but watereth the earth and maketh it bring forth and bud, that it may give 
seed to the sower, and bread to the eater; so shall my word be that goeth 
forth out of my mouth ; it shall not return unto me void, but it shall accom- 
plish that which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.” 
~—Isa, lv., 8-11. 


These are imperial words. They befit the majesty of 
the universal supreme government. The word of God is 
the truth of God. His will is declared in various ways 
among and to men. Inspired speech sometimes declares 
it. The laws that are framed declare the thoughts of God, 
and are substantially his speech. Nature is the speech of 
God, if rightly apprehended and interpreted. Experience, 
when sufficiently guarded and sifted, so that its fruit and 
result may be fairly known, is also a word of God. What- 
ever we find out to be true is God’s truth, whether in the 
highest or in the lowest sphere. All the truths which relate 
to men and society may be said to be superiortruths. The 
word of God as expressed in matter is important only in 
the relation which it sustains to human life and destiny. 
Science has no value at all, abstractly. It is that to which 
it shall come that gives it value. Jn making investigation 
and study of what is true, a scientific man must not allow 
himself to be biased or disturbed one way or the other by 
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supposed applications. He must be colorless in his inves- 
tigating faculties ; but when he shall have ascertained the 
truth, the value of that which is ascertained can only be 
known by its immediate or remote relations to the welfare 
of man, in time and in eternity. The truths which relate 
to morality, or the rule of life in society, and the truths 
which pertain to religion or the law of life in relation to 
God and eternity, these we call moral truths. In regard to 
these, from the earliest day, when man was more nearly an 
animal than he is now, there was not only obscurity, but 
great doubt. We see it expressed in every form. Purity 
was not the necessary attribute of a god in the old my- 
thologic heavens. The heroes of Homer would be states- 
prison birds with us. The men that had power (physical 
power), and passion (boundless passion), and success 
therein ; the men that could deceive; the men of craft, 
of blood, of violence, and of riches, were the heroes of an- 
tiquity: and when over against them,the milder qualities,the 
humane qualities and the profitableness of virtue, integrity 
and manly morality were set forth, people did not believe in 
them. Either they were opaque to them as moral truth, and 
as the cause of happiness, or they were incredulous. It was 
not better to be a good man thana bad man. The law of 
life was not safer along the lines of integrity than along 
the lines of craft and greediness. Men did not believe, 
and to a large extent the population of the globe to-day 
does not believe in the truths of a universal morality, as 
being sounder, safer, and more fruitful of good than the 
laws of self-indulgence. Still less do they, or did they, be- 
lieve in the fener forms of moral and spiritual conscious- 
ness. No more pathetic rendering of that state of mind 
is to be found in literature than the 73d Psalm, which I 
read in the opening service, where that child of God, look- 
ing out, saw everything going wrong. The rude, the 
coarse, the greedy, the unscrupulous, the passionate, the 
self-indulgent, had the cream of life; everything went 
their way. He could not have understood it if he had not 
gone to the sanctuary of God ; that is, he there got a view 
far down to the ends of things—a conception of what was 


them up, ey this is the 
ing: ‘Truth may be ir 
the asgepdants, It may be f 
power. It may seem ov 
regency is assured.” 
age to ours, ther 
fear, and doubt, anc 
conditions of the human soul, and as it regards the highest 
truths that belong to mankind, 


Now look at the figure : 


he way down from the ea: est 
a strife in good men’s minds of 


“As the rain cometh down, and the snow from heaven, and returneth 
not thither. 


It disappears instantly ; it is gone. So was it with the 
word of God, apparently. It burst out, and came down 
upon the earth, and disappeared, until the moss, the grass, 
the shrub, the vine, and the forest sprang up. It only per- 
ished that it might renew itself in finer forms and nobler 
aspects. The rain was wasted, that the harvest, which was 
its child, might flourish. It went out of sight and out of 
reach ; but it was to bring forth something better as a sub- 
stitute for itself. The rain is the blood of the growing vege- 
table kingdom. You lose your rain, but you get that which 
is better than the rain. So God’s word shall sink away 
and disappear; but it shall re-appear again in a nobler 
form by and by. 

“‘ As the rain cometh down from heaven and returneth not thither, but 


watereth the earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud, that it may give seed 
to the sower and bread to the eater, so shall my word be.” 


Is there any thing in this world so absolutely pure as the 
drifting flake of snow? No fuller’s soap can add white- 
ness to that. Is there anything in the world that is more 
powerless? A child’s finger can annihilate any flake that ‘ 
comes down. It has no voice nor cry. It has no arms, no 
feet. It knows not its own way. It comes floating through 
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“helpless in its 
suggest the 

1 whole village, in a moment, 
stroke of the i, ware 
There was in it the 
iness of God’s right 
hand, weak as it seemed to be ok at it now, fence 
and forest, hedge and herb and t growing grasses all 
over the field are covered by it. Is that the sign of sum- 
mer? Is this flocculent descent, that lies upon the white 
bosom of the field in all the region round about, a token of 
a harvest? Harvest out of snow? Yes, for while it broods 
upon the earth, for a time, it keeps it warm. It prevents 
the radiation of the internal heat. Itis indeed a good thing 
for all the hidden roots that are waiting to grow and de- 
velop. And as the sun sails northward, and the days and 
nights grow warmer, it changes its he and flies away, 
some of it to the airto keep the sponge moist yet, and some 
of it downward, carrying not alone itself. As the air is filled 
with gases everywhere, that have ascended from decaying 
_ vegetation and from human habitations, phosphates, and 
ammoniacal vapors, the snow catches them and carries them 
down, and has come thus to have the name of the poor 
man’s manure. So, as it melts, it distributes through all 
the ground its health-giving, restoring and reviving prop- 
erties. By and by the shoots of grass begin to come, and 
the early flowers come, and along in the spring, especially 
in the further northern regions where there is but a short 
summer, things make haste to jump and grow, and these 
are the children of the snow. It came as death comes ; its 
appearance was that of a shroud, but it bore in its bosom 
a silent life—a life not unfolded. It gave itself to the earth, 
and when by and by in vapors, little by little, it comes up 
again to hang as beautiful clouds in the summer—hang 
throughout all these regions, it has not returned unto 
God void. It has gone as a missionary goes, and has borne 
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growth to all the fields, and has ac- 
nto it was sent. 
saith God. It seems, as it comes 


its message of life and 
complished that w 1 


down, as iin pita as rain ae that are as far removed from | 


the strength of wine as the sun is from the earth, or the east 


is from the west. Yet wi in do nothing eects with 


the raindrop in its simplicity. , 
Though it drench the e 
would grow the better tl 


tht ae But the cpr rain, ‘the 
very emblem of nothingness apparently, or organized rain, 
the wingless snow t ( an drop and fall, but cannot By, 
why, what power is there in that? What Hercules’ club is 
there? What is there in it that shail represent the power 
of an organized agriculture? Nevertheless, the rain and 
the snow have their work, and they are among the mighti- 
est agencies of God to produce vitality in the animal king- 
dom, and life through the vegetable kingdom in this world. 
What a fit figure it is of that invisible truth, the regency of 
God’s morality, and of God’s spirituality, as they are de- 
veloped feebly and scatteringly among men! No wonder 
that the old philosophers, looking upon these things, 
doubted whether there was any force of good in the simple 
ordinary moralities that men see. How feeble they were! 
How they went down before temptation! How the weak, 
that sought to live by truth, and virtue, and rectitude, and 
justice, were overwhelmed by the predominance of the Her- 
culeses,the Theseuses,and the other great groups of abomin- 
able creatures like Samson of old, Behemoths among men! 
Yet, after all, in the long battle of time, which has sur- 
vived? Which has grown in the thought of men, and in 
influence over men? The animal has been steadily re- 
treating and retreating, and the spiritual and invisible has 
been steadily rising, growing and prospering. 


‘So shall my word be. It shall not return unto me void. It shall ac- 
complish that which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereunto I 
sent it.” 


If men shall say, “It was a long time, and God is a dila- 
tory worker,” the reply is, “I dwell in eternity. The scope 
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‘that this has for us to-day. 
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clock, nor by the revolu- 


n eternity, my plans are 
nknown to the rev- 


of my plans is not limited by the 
tion of a petty globe. Dwellin 
large, spreading through Men, riods, u 


olution of time. I have leisure enough and time enough. 
It is the work of God, a. thousand years pass as a 


” 


gay, and our Be aes 


justice, of conscience, of right | wrong, there is much 


Evolution, as a mere natural force, not lying on the 
bosom of God: is full of contradictions. It would be very 
difficult, if man evolved from the inferior stages of bar- 
barism, and still more difficult if he evolved from the lower 
animal kingdom, to show how there should ever be given 
any birth, in such early days as there was, to moral quali- 
ties, that stand confronting the vehemence and universality 
of animal passions. 

The first great law of life is production, generation ; and 
the second great law of life is defence, both by enlarge- 
ment and by violence; and the third great law of life, that 
we read in nature, is destruction, or the cleaning of the 
old out of the way to give rise to the new. And how the 
subtleness of truth, how the equities, how all the brood of 
the household of Conscience, how the truths that are born 
of it ever had any chance, or what there was in the early 
primitive animal, who can say? Who can imagine the proc- 
ess? It is said to be very difficult to find the connection 
between man even in his lower animal forms and the ani- 
mal from which many suppose he sprang. There is a long 
and deep gulf between the one and the other. The missing 
link, it is said, cannot be found. 

There is a wider gulf and there are more missing links, if 
there is a godless theory of evolution such as prevails 
largely in Germany, between the animal appetites and pas- 
sions, and the finer, nobler conceptions both of the reason 
and of the moral sentiments. 

How man got away from the coarse vulgarities and forces 
of his lower nature, against the whole tide of time, the 
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whole custom of the world, and the mightier laws that 
were perpetually beating upon him as the ocean beats upon 
the shore ; how he unfolded and came up, it would task 
any man’s imagination to suppose. But if the whole theory 
of evolution is but a slow decree of God, and if He is be- 
hind it and under it, then the solution not only becomes 
natural and easy, but it becomes sublime, that in that 
waiting experiment which was to run through the ages of 
the world, God had a plan by which man should still ascend 
and ascend and ascend, and the weakest become the 
strongest, and the invisible become more and more visible, 
and the finer and nobler at last transcend and absolutely 
control its controllers, and the good in men become mightier 
than the animal in them. 

If this, therefore, be added to evolution, evolution itself 
becomes not only an explanation, so far as the world is 
concerned, of the course of time and the manner of human 
growth, but also a contribution to faith—faith in the ex- 
istence of the universal God, who thinks, plans, and exe- 
cutes: not as a man would; but yet man is the only image 
that comes near enough to explain to our comprehension 
a personal God that lives in such a scope of time and with 
such universal power. It gives revelation and rest to 
many a doubt as to why the world was left as it was. 
Suppose an ant looks upon a mountain, if he ever does, 
and learns, if he ever can learn, that it required two thou- 
sand years to build that mountain? “Two thousand 
years! Well, why didn’t he build it as quickly as I build 
my hill? Ican build it in a night. What is the meaning 
of this long delay in building a mountain? Tell me there 
is a God! If there is He ought to do just as the ant 
does.” That is just what men say. They judge of the 
divine processes in life by a too close analogy with their 
own way. But we are born of weakness, and live in twi- 
light, and perish before the moth. God lives in eternity, 
and is the same yesterday, to-day and forever, without 
change or variableness in himself; and the pitiful experi- 
ences of men are not to be formed into any form of anal- 
ogy or instrument of measurement by which to determine 
the reality of God. 
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Goodness and spiritual excellence, contrary to expecta- 
tion, rationally formed, have developed steadily though 
slowly, through long periods; and the tendency in the 
direction of goodness, and refinement of goodness, and 
variety of goodness, and harmony in the various forms of 
goodness, is giving to our later day a character that the 
earth or society never had before. Something has steadily 
worked its way ; and the wa men has grown finer and 
finer. Something has had a po wer, invisible and unde- 
clared, working the way of the huma 


an race upward. I call 
it God. When truth in any age has “apparently been de- 
stroyed, it has only died as the seed dies to come up again 
a hundred fold. He that smites the thistle, replants the 
thistle over broad places. He that smites the ripe barley 
head and the ripe wheat head is a sower of the seed, 
though he may destroy the seed bed in which it ripens. 
So, often, in this world the apparent destruction of in- 
fluences for good is the burying them only that they may 
come up again. The persecuting of them is only that they 
may be scattered everywhere. 

I cannot trace it, though it might be easily traced and 
looked at from period to period in the history, in the Old 
Testament, of the progressive Jewish church. When the 
Temple perished, and the altar was subverted, and the 
Jews were driven into a captivity that almost covered the 
whole globe, it would seem as though everything that had 
been gained through the centuries was lost and wasted ; 
but the scattering of the Jews was the carrying of the 
synagogue into every civilized capital of the world ; and 
the apostles first found the moral sense prepared for their 
message in the minds of these scattered and captive Jews. 
The destruction of Israel was the salvation of the world. 
So, from period to period, God destroys only that he may 
multiply. A great nature springs up, and the world seems 
to pivot.on him ; and men, when they hear of his decease, 
hold up their hands in panic, and say, ‘All the strings of 
affairs were tied to him, and now they are broken loose.’”” 
If a man is a great man, he prepares the way for twenty 
men, each of whom is perhaps not equal to him, but the 
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twenty of whom together are five times as great as he 
was. He distributes himself, and lies buried in the ten- 
dencies which he has educated in his period. 

So in the elucidation of the whole movement of the 
human race—the whelmings, the darknesses, the destruc- 
tions of things that were apparently necessary to the sal- 
vation of the race—has been found, upon a larger inves- 
tigation, and with patient waiting, to be the divine mode 
of increase. Destruction has been propagation and mis- 
sionary work. “» 

All the assaults, I remark again, that have been made 
upon religion, have in the end éxalted it, purified it, and 
made it more fruitful. The corruptions of the church 
seemed, at one time, to have dissolved the spiritual power 
of the globe. Take the periods when religion was mostly 
confined to the Roman Catholic Church. In those times 
of vital decline, when she sank, apparently, into the earth, 
it would seem to almost any man who judged upon ordi- 
nary and material considerations, as though religion had 
gone to pieces. Then, later, sprang up the fierce infideli- 
ties, such as that which was led by the philosophers of 
the French revolution, contemporary and anteceding ; 
and it seemed as though the reason of men was gaining 
the advantage over religion: No; it was gaining an ad- 
vantage over the corruptions of religion, and over the 
corrupted institutions of religion. Voltaire was not a 
sceptic of true religion ; for he never saw it. He was an 
unbeliever in religion as he saw it organized and presented 
to him, and before him. 

It seemed as though his hand was turned against the 
spirit of the Lord. It was not. He was removing the ob. 
structions that overlaid the soil ; and if there was to be a 
new growth, it was necessary that in some way these 
things should be removed that had ceased to be a help, 
and were become really an obstruction to human develop- 
ment. Every period in which the world makes a transi- 
tion from the old to the new, from the lower to the higher, 
from worse to better, is a period of waste. The old past- 
ures lie fallow for ten years without plough or seed, 
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When the farmer at last wakes up to root out the old 
turf, and turn it bottom side up, what a perishing there 
is of roots! What a perishing there is of the old inhabi'- 
ants of the globe! What absolute waste it is! But it is 
waste that is laying the foundation for a new crop, and 
for a better and healthier one. When the minds of men 
that have been following institutions and particular me- 
chanical methods are broken face from them by the as- 
sertion of something newer and higher, the first process 
is apt to be a breaking loose from the old without taking 
root in anything else. Then, comes the era of doubt— 
“agnosticism ” it is called. Men do not know. That is 
the aboriginal condition of mankind. They are Know- 
Nothings, all of them, from the cradle; and it prevails 
variously in different individuals. The transition from 
worse to better, from lower to higher. is always like the 
track of the Israelites toward the promised land, there 
being a desert between. Not until all who were twenty 
years of age when they left Egypt had perished in the 
sand, could Moses see the promised land, or the people 
enter into it. 

Ours is a time of loosening of faith. Ours is a time 
when men are beginning to feel as though they had been 
fooled. Ours is a time when men are letting go of the 
ruder and more imperfect presentations of the truth. It 
is not therefore a presumption that the truth as now 
stated is not truth, because it is wasting. Waste! The 
name of God might be called Prodigality. Of all wasters 
there is no such waster as he, in nature, in human so- 
ciety, everywhere. Hecreates to express his abundance. 
Many are called, few are chosen; and the major part of 
the forces in this world go back, as it were, simply to 
constitute, by their decay, a soil out of which, by and by, 
better things shall grow. It is not a sign that the great 
truths of God are not growing in our day because there 
is such unbelief, such scepticism, such indifference, and 
such agnosticism. It has been so many times before: 


‘“ My word shall not return unto me void. Tt shall accomplish that which 
I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it,” 
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The folly of that remedy which men propose is made 
very plain. Those who have not an understanding of God’s 
way, and cannot tell what the signs of the times portend, 
often, ‘seeing this progress and this development, think the 
remedy is to go back to the old forms and institutions. 
Screw up your machine a little tighter. ‘‘They have been 
liberalizing a little; but now,” say the deacon, the elder 
and the minister, grave, sooditind ignorant, “we must go 
back to the old days.” That is the best way to get over 
ophthalmia—put your eyes out, or never let them see any- 
thing, or never use them in any way. They are more 
particular about the ordinances, more particular about the 
days, and more particular about their theology; and if 
they don’t believe that, they bolt it, swallow it whole. 

Now, how ruinous, how really wasteful is all that process ! 
Why, being born as men are, with every new idea that 
affects their whole life they are born up a stage; and being 
born is always accompanied bya great deal of trouble on 
both sides. All real progress is more or less surrounded 
_ by trouble. The truth is not going to perish. It is the in- 
terest of men that truth should live; and after men’s cares 
are over, and the truth has had some time given it to 
blossom and bring forth its fruit in new and higher forms, 
men find that it is not wasting, but that it has really led on 
to something better and higher. They get over their 
panic; and the next generation hearing the truth from 
their cradle, and seeing none of the objections that their 
fathers did, and accepting it, the world goes on and goes 
up.* 

This is taking place to-day. To-day there are great 
topics about which the minds of men are unsettled. I do 
not know that there ever was a period in which thinking, 
educated men were so unsettled as they are now as to the 
nature and existence of God. 

There is no use of hiding these things. It is of no use 
to say that a man must be a fool who does not believe in a 
God. I tell you that the question is a profound one. I 
have both sympathy and respect for any honest man whose 
mind labors on that question. When men say that you 


we 
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cannot prove the existence of God by science, I say 


“ Amen,” and only subjoin that it never was pretended, 


either by prophet, by seer, by apostle, by the Saviour, or 
in the word of God, anywhere, that it could be proved in 
that way. .God is a spirit. Science deals with matter. 
You cannot demonstrate the existence of God in any such 
way as you can demonstrate the existence of matter, or 
even the fruit of organized matter in human constructions. 
Who would ever undertake to demonstrate the quality of 
one of Raphael’s pictures by any scientific process, or in 
any court except the court of a man’s appreciation? You 
might scrape off the paint, and chemically separate it, and 
give the proportions of red, and yellow, and blue, and 
green and gray, but all that would not come any where 
near to a demonstration of the superb artistic genius of 


; Raphael or Titian; nor would any test by alkali, by acid, 


by re-agent, by measurement, by inches, by lines, or by any 
mechanical means. I should like to see an engineer’s re- 
port on Rubens’ pictures. An engineer can tell you every- 
thing that belongs to altitude, scope and extent. He can 
give you a picture of a fort and tell you where its weak- 
ness is, or where its strength lies. He can gauge a moun- 
tain; he can weigh it in every way; he can tell where to 
cut off and where to fill up; he can lay down beforehand 
the yet unaccomplished result in a picture that shall be as 
the thing is to be when it is really executed; but what 
would be an engineer’s ‘report on John Milton’s poetry? 
I should like to see Mr. Huxley, Mr. Tyndall, or any other 
man, give a scientific account of King Lear, of Hamlet or 
of Shylock. Yet everybody knows these things. How? 
By a laboratory process that is more subtle and a great 
deal higher than any that deals with mere matter. The 
evidence of thought is before the tribunal of thought. The 
evidence of quality is in the presence of the tribunal of 
quality. A man standing before a magnificent scene, and 
not seeing anything in it, is not a judge of the man that 
stands before the scene and is thrilled in every faculty of 
his nature by it. I know that there is the existence of a 
God—well, not exactly as I know that it is summer be- 
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cause I feel it; yet that, perhaps, is as near an illustration 
of it as is possible, though it is not an analogy. I stand 
in the presence of God and of the facts that are poured in 
upon me. I do not undertake to say it isso much; but I 
am in the presence of a power that is not represented by 
the air, the earth, the water or any chemical elements. I 


am in the presence of a Spirit that encompasses me, that - 


inspires me, that lifts me out of myself. No human being 
ever did it. Nature never did it. It is God; #¢ ts God. 
Moral intuition is the great evidence of the existence of 
God. Yet we are not to despise men that, having had the 
ordinary and conventional teaching of the existence of 
God, look into it philosophically, or search it scientifically, 
and are overwhelmed with doubt. They are yet in the 
desert ; but they are on the way to the promised land. 

The anatomy of the structure of the Bible is undergoing 
also very great research. “Men used to read the Bible for 
the most part as if it were a book carved out in heaven. 
If it had been printed there, or written in manuscript and 
then dropped right down, and men had taken it up, and it 
had the signature and token of God on it, and they had 
read it as coming directly from God, all made out, that 
would have represented about the notion common folks 
have about the inspiration of Scripture. Now we begin 
to find out that the Bible was not a thing inspired in that 
sense, and that way; that while God has used the seers 
and prophets in the construction of the word of God, the 
Bible was lived, first. It is the record of long centuries of 
steady unfolding of men in truth. The Scriptures are 
truths as faras they are true, and no further.” They repre- 
sent an unfolding series of developments through the shin- 
ing and stimulating influence of God upon human con- 
sciousness. We have in them the earliest infantine idea of 
the human race. We have there progressive development 
and growth under the divine influences. We have truth 
growing higher and higher until we come to the culmina- 
tion—the incarnation of God in Jesus Christ. 

Well now, a great many men feel that if you take away 
from the common people these old views, and substitute 
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new ones, you have destroyed faith. I tell you that you 
are a great deal more in danger of destroying faith by not 
explaining these things. I tell you that if class after class 
in Sunday Schools and Bible classes and churches are still 
taught by the pulpit the old doctrine of inspiration about 
the nature and structure of the Bible, they will read out- 
side of the church, and outside of the pulpit, and will find 
that things are not so, and will say, “ We were imposed 
upon in that, and doubtless in everything else,” and will 
kick the whole matter over. If there is any danger of 
separating men from their belief, it is not by giving them 
the truth. It is a thousand-fold more dangerous to sepa- 
rate them from their faith by concealing from them the 
actual historical facts. As to the question whether the 
Bible is lost to us if the old theory of its origin and struc- 
ture and its anatomy is changed, why, ye slow of heart 
and unbelieving, is the Bible true because it had a histori- 
cal sequence and origin, or because of the truths that are 
in it—because of the unfolded spirit and nature of God, 
developed through institutions and long generations? 
They are truths immutable and indestructible. The true 
Bible is not a dead book, but a living reality, developed by 
the spirit of God in the conscience of mankind.. It is not 
a printed thing. The printed thing is the memorial of it, 
a souvenir of it, a mere chart ;.and the chart is not the ocean. 
The attempt is made to raise men’s conception of the 
divinity of Christ, and of the real nature of the atonement. 
This is a word which I dislike, because it is not a New 
Testament word as applied to Christ at all. It is a theo- 
logical word applied to him. It is so full of controversies, 
and disputes, and prejudices and sectarian differences that 
I think it would be very wise to drop it, and put Christ’s | 
own name instead of it. The origin of Christ,the true nature 
of Christ, the power of his nature upon the world, the con- 
ditions of that power, whence He came, what He was as 
far as we can comprehend it, what is his relation to weak 
broken men, why He draws men unto himself—all these 
are questions now developed in what is called “the new 
theology;” but the essential truth is the same—Christ, the 
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wisdom of God, and the power of God to salvation. The 
question of the atonement, or that scheme by which men 
undertake to interpret when and how he was a sufficient 
Saviour, has got to go under; it is going under; it has 
gone under, with mutterings as of distant thunder ; but 
that is not going to destroy anything. The form of-the 
incarnation of a great truth may be changed, but that truth 
springs out more clearly than ever before. / 
Do you suppose that astronomy was destroyed when it 
was corrected by Copernicus and Galileo? Men had their 
notions about the whole planetary heavens, and those no- 
tions were all swept,away ; but it did not destroy the orbs. 
Men had their idea of the origin of the earth. That idea 
was swept away, and new ideas came in its place, and we 
are the better for it. And because the philosophy that has 
surrounded the name and work of the Lord Jesus Christ is 
rising from an obscure and relatively false basis, or method 
-of explanation, because it is clearing away these obstruct- 
ions and giving us a vision of God manifest in the flesh 
more noble, more regal, for which we have been educated, 
and for whose reception we have been prepared, do you 
suppose that is going to destroy Christ or the power of his 
Gospel? It is going to make him stronger ; not to-day nor 
to-morrow, because at present we are quarreling about 
him, we are in controversies about him ; but in the next 
generation the truth will prevail. There will be no contro- 
versy about it. From the cradle up, people will take a 
higher and better view, and the result will conform to the 
experience of mankind from the beginning. When we rise 
from the lower to the higher truth and conditions, we lose 
something on the way, but the world on the whole gains. 
The question of immortality, also, has come up for con- 
sideration as it never came before. It relates to conduct 
and character in this life, and to destiny. There never was 
a time when it needed more investigation. There never 
was a time when it was having more investigation in every 
degree of wisdom, of doubt, or of scepticism. There is no 
theme about which, I suppose, the human conscience is or 
ought to be more concerned than about this. Am I butan 
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animal? Is the cold house in the grave my whole house? 
Is there no existence after death? Is the fruit of this life 
thrown away and sacrificed? Is there another existence? 
If there is, how many can gain it, and what is the way of 
gaining it? Is the major part of the whole human fam- 
ily going to be destroyed? Is death the hideous altar 
on which the great proportion of the human family are 
to be sacrificed? Is there hope for the imperfect ? Is 
there hope for men that are sinful—that is for all men? 
for all are sinful from the very best to the very lowest. If 
so, what are the conditions of it? These questions are 
undergoing investigation. The immediate and first fruit 
will be the shocking of the faith of & great many; but 
the next result is going to be a larger, purer, and more 
stimulating view of the reality of the fact of immor- 
tality. 


“Tf in this life only we have hope, we are of all men most miserable.” 


Have I lost my father and my mother? Have I lost 
my children? Have I lost the great spirits to whom I 
have looked all my life long for stimulation and for 
truth? Have I lost that which I have been gaining for 
four-score years? Have I lost everything? God forbid! 
The universal and underlying law of God will not suf- 
fer the greatest truth of the universe to be extinguished 
or long hid. 


““ My word shall not return unto me void, but it shall accomplish that 
which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.” 


This subject, therefore, gives, or ought to give, I think, 
a great deal of comfort to men that are working in hard 
places, in frontier settlements, in missions, in new places. . 
It would seem as though the work of myriads of men was 
really squandered. They seem to be sowing seed, not upon 
the Nile, to find it again abundantly, but in mid-ocean, 
where it sinks, and rots, and comes to nothing. But the 
word of the Lord has a vitality that will not be extin- 
guished. Men may work on through their whole lifetime, 
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and their successors, their posterity, may reap the legiti- 
mate fruit of their faith in the sowing of spiritual truth. 
We are not to think that the word of God is to be meas- 
ured by what we see here and now. The truth in Armenia, 
the old sphere of the origin of the race; the truth of God 
in Asia Minor, among the churches that once had life and 
beauty and power; thetruth in Jerusalem itself ; the truth 
in the garden of civilization, in Africa, has still a root ; 
and if there be but a blade that is springing above, it 
prophecies by and by a harvest all round the world. If 
you judged by the darkness, if you judged by the passions, 
if you judged by the confusions of men, you would say, 
“The world drudges yet and groans in pain, and there is 
hope for it ;” but if you believe in God, and in that decree 
which has been fulfilling itself with larger or less scope in 
every age from the beginning; if you believe in Jesus 
Christ, the exhibition of God in the flesh and God in us, 
as made manifest in Jesus Christ; if you believe in these 
things, no darkness, no length of night, no winter can 
borrow from us the faith that the world is marching on 
the royal way toward the Millennium day and the ransom 
Of the race: 

This also has application to the household. How many 
parents there are that carry unnecessary burdens, whose 
watching and instruction seem squandered! They sow on 
a perpetual desert, they think ; but I think that if one takes 
statistics of experience it will be found that the ripest men 
in every profession and department of life are the children 
of Christians, of faithfully instructing parents. I know it 
used to be thought that ministers and deacons’ children 
were generally very wild and wasteful; but actual inspec- 
tion and count in New England has revealed the very 
contrary, namely, that the chief public men in almost every 
one of the professions have directly or indirectly descended 
from parents that lived in righteousness, and brought up 
their children in the full faith of the righteousness of God. 
Whatever you may see that is hopeless in the nascent period 
of your child’s life ; however the ebullition of the passions 
may seem to withstand the final fruit and result of your 
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instruction ; however far away they may grow or go from 
you in rebellion and vice, or even into crime, there is one 
thread that is seldom broken—the silver cord that is spun 
by a mother’s and a father’s heart, and that unrolls and 
unrolls, and winds round and round the globe. It is hold- 
ing the child through the memory of his innocent child- 
hood and the love of his father; and by and by, even 
through storms and confusions, the hand of God will draw 
upon it and bring back the man, though he be wasted and 
worn, and only the empty years of an impotent old age 
remain, and will bring him back again to the truth of his 
infancy. 

Do not be discouraged. Do not on the one side depre- 
cate the progress that is being made by free thinking. Do 
not be afraid that God’s majestic decree is going to be 
overthrown by any amount of mistakes in the investigations 

-of men. Do not doubt that truth will prevail in every 
way. <Asthe Apostle said: ‘Some preach Christ of con- 
tention, hoping to add to my bonds. What then? Every 
way Christ is preached, and therefore do I rejoice.” I 
rejoice that the men who make mistakes, who are giving 
partial views, and who seem to be going away from the 
truth, are doing things which, by and by, the great Archi- 
tect, when He puts all the materials together, shall build 
into a temple that shall rédound to the glory of God and 
the honor of Jesus Christ. Therefore, dearly beloved, be 
not turned away easily from your faith. Stand fast, and 
having done all, stand. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


In the day of our strength we lift our thought up as if there were no God, 
and no need of God. In the day of a clear sea there is no confusion, and we 
need no pilot or guide. In the day when all harmonizes, when thoughts and 
things spiritual seem sweet and blessed, we have no need of Saviour nor of 
forgiveness, so proud and so ignorant are we. But in the drooping days and 
amid the chilling winds, how all is changed! Our summer is turned into 
winter, and our confidence into disgraceful despondency ; and then, we that 
needed no God come creeping prone and servile before thee ; and we that 
thought we needed no inspiration and no help, come, begging all things. 

Lord, grant that we may know something of the dignity of sonship. Grant 
that we may look upon ourselves, though we be weak, and though we be 
greatly inclined downward, as sons of God ; and for thy name’s sake, let us 
not dishonor ourselves in our thought, in our aspiration nor in our supplica- 
tion. 

We thank thee that though we are unformed we are forming ; that though 
we are not, in the fruit of the gospel of Jesus Christ, made perfect, yet the 
summer is upon us, and thou art working in us to will and to do of thy good 
pleasure. In thy school how much is to be learned! and how slowly we learn! 
And yet we learn. In the way of our endeavor there be still many hills to 
ascend, and many mountains; but we shall come to Zion and stand before 
thee, though the way be long and difficult. 

Grant that we may live, then, not so much by sight of what is; may we 
live not by the undulation of our feelings; let us not live as in past hours, 
nor as in hours of depression; may we live by faith, and retreat from all 
thoughts of ourselves into the glory of our elder Brother, our Teacher, our 
Forerunner, our Advocate. 

O Lord Jesus, may we cling to thee with rejoicing, since all the knowl- 
edge we can have of the life to come and of our relations to God are in thee. 
Thou art interpreting God tous. We lay hold upon thee, and upon thy 
manifestations, and are comforted, and enlightened, and inspired, and made 
patient unto the end. 

We thank thee for the ministration of grace. We thank thee for all those 
hopes which we have; for all those aspirations which follow loftier and loftier 
developments in this life and in the life that is to come. Grant that we may 
never wither nor die. Grant that over the fair vision that reaches from the 
earth to the very throne, there may never come such clouds as shall abide, but 
only those rolling clouds that afterward leave the sky clearer to our 
sight. 

May we learn how to walk with God! May we learn how to be strong by 
reason of our weakness, inasmuch as thy strength fills the void. 

We pray that thou wilt grant that every influence which is base and low and 
animal, may be perfectly subdued by that influence which is of God, and in- 
terprets God, and leads us toward him. We beseech of thee that thou wilt 
grant to every one in thy service, and in thy presence, that help which his 
particular need requires—clarity of vision; a permanent and established 
faith; the sweeping away of the drear and chilly clouds of unbelief; the as- 
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piration that shall never die, though it may sleep, for things higher and no- 
bler in life. May we be willing to suffer. Why should we not suffer, since 
all things in life must follow the law of sorrow, if they would find themselves; 
since thou, thyself, dost and didst suffer; since suffering is joined to love, 
reclaiming love, burning love, long-enduring love for others, which bears 
their burdens and carries their sorrows; since God himself suffers the pang 
of love, out of which spring new births; the throes of perpetual delight and 
joy, for those that need them, that have them not in themselves, but that 
have them from thee. 

Grant that we may be willing to suffer and not murmur. May our pride 
be chastised that arrogates to itself the first of all things. Grant that our 
vanity may be restricted and restrained that seeks evermore the praises of 
men and not of God. Grant to us the thought everywhere that trouble should 
work peace, and that all things should work together for good to them that 
love thee. May all of us learn to love thee. | We learnto love our parents. 
Grant that we may learn the same lesson of God. As our love grows stronger 
and stronger, and as in later life that affection is mixed with veneration and 
gratitude, so may we love thee as thou art imaged in nature, in human life, 
in soctety, and in all our highest and best thoughts of what is pure, and 
sweet, and gentle and noble. 

O grant also, that as our life goes on we may feel the solicitude and ven- 
eration of love, and the humbling sense that we are unworthy of such love as 
thou givest; andso may our souls be as the temple of God. There may an- 
thems roll their chants of praise and sweet melodies. There, in the temple 
of our soul, may everything be cast out that defiles the altar of God. There 
may we, from day to day, find ourselves alone with thee. May the very 
silence in our hearts, of thy presence indwelling, be full of melody; and we 
pray, O Lord our God, that we may thus walk above the world while in it, 
and evermore discern the gate, and the angels beckoning, and evermore, 
even through the storm, may we hear the still small voice, that says to every 
one of us, ‘‘ Come, come up hither.” 

We pray, O Lord, that thou wouldst grant to-day, especially, the ministra- 
tion of thy Spirit, that we may enter into this experience; or, if we have it, 
that it may be increased, and that | y reason of it we may rejoice in the Lord 
together. 

May we walk together in all holy relations among men. May we fill ott 
the remaining days of our years with a more agreeable service. If our life 
has come to its Autumn, may men discern that it is Autumn by the glory of 
the leaf, the beauty of the fruit, its sweetness and its ripeness. So may the 
days that lie between us and our exceeding great reward be regal; and may 
we go home, not as paupers, but as the King’s sons; and less and less dis- 
guised and unknown; may we cast off our rags and our garments that are of 
the flesh, and more and more wear the robe and the radiance of those habili- 
ments which they do wear that are in thy heavenly presence. And at last 
may we enter in and be forever with the Lord. 

And to the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, shall be praises evermore. 
Amen, 
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CHRISTIAN WARFARE. 


“Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.”—Rom. xii: 
21. 

The context leads to that: 

“Tf it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men. 
Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath: 
for it is written, Vengeance is mine; I willrepay, saith the Lord. There- 
fore if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink; for in so 
doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head. Be not overcome of evil, 
but overcome evil with good.” 

To perform acts of kindness and generosity toward men 
for the sake of heaping fire on their head, is to pervert the 
whole spirit of this passage; that is a case in which obedi- 
ence would be the rankest disobedience; but where on the 
altar the fire is kindled, and the incense is thrown upon it, | 
and the offering is made and consumed, the coals mean 
something a great deal different from what they would 
were they employed by a tormentor or a persecutor. You 
consume, as it were, upon the very altar of his head, by 
your kindness, the offences which he has committed. It is 
the fire of kindness that consumes the sin and the offence. 

The Old Testament is a book that originally recorded 
the dealings of God in this world with a savage people. 
Men lived almost wholly, then, in their animal nature. The 
imagination, in its poetic form, superstition as a form of 
religion, and a certain amount of mechanical and physical 
development toward civilization, existed; but after all, 
the great motive powers of human life were animal—not 
necessarily the worse for that, if in proper degree and 
limitation; and they were not without eminent humani- 
ties. The Old Testament is a record of experience. It is 
not a book of inventions. It records what was found out, 

Sunpay Mornine, Feb, 24, 1884. Lesson; Luke ix: 46-62. Hymns (Plymouth 
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what was lived out, what was thought out. It is a book of 
history; and in the unfolding of that history there was of 
necessity much that was right and much that was wrong. 
It shows the feeble endeavors of men to rise to a higher 
humanity, civilization, spirituality. These were eminent 
humanities; and here and there are rare strokes in the Old 
Testament, in every part of it, as beautiful as any that are 
in the New Testament. 

Yet the use of hatred, the toleration of it, the wars by 
which the nations wrought all manner of mischief with 
each other, the permission of wars among the Israelites, 
the nature of those wars, the cruelties of the patriarchs, 
their deceptions, their lives, and the shocking slaughter of 
the original inhabitants of the land—these things are 
very striking. You can alleviate them very much, you 
can say a great many things about them; but they stand 
out, after all, as sad exhibitions of what human nature was 
before it had really been developed into any degree of 
spiritual culture. The most that you can say is, that 
there were no prisons then; that there was no such thing 
as exchange of prisoners; there was no civilization known 
in taking care of captives. The choice lay between making 
slaves of them and destroying them. If it was attempted 
to make slaves of them, that was the very worst mischief 
of all; because the mischief of heathenism was in its utter 
corruption of morals. The Israelites could not take into 
their families as slaves the wives and women of the nations 
around about them without being themselves utterly mis- 
led and corrupted. But when you have said all that, you 
have said very little; and the history of the exterminations 
that were practised under the teachers and prophets and 
leaders of the olden time shocks sensibilities that have been 
developed in the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Nevertheless, in early stages, men are so nearly like ani- 
mals that they have their impulses. Combativeness and 
destructiveness are the modes of self-preservation in the 
primitive and lower conditions both of the animal and of 
the human being. Where a man is without legal protec- 
tion, where in the primitive states and savage conditions 
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every man carries his life in his own hand, not only does 
he need to be alert, quick and suspicious, but when sudden 
danger ambuscades him or falls on him like a thunder- 
bolt, he must have the power instantly of storming the 
storm, and of defending himself by meeting and over- 
throwing, physically, if it be necessary, whatever is brought 
against him. 

A man that has a strong basilar impulse of this kind 
may use it in and of itself, as it were, by anger and vio- 
lence, or he may put it under his intellectual processes, 
and they will have the lunge, the power, that is given to 
them by combativeness and destructiveness. A man may 
have a mild and languid conscience like an autumnal 

October day that just shines and ripens nothing; but if a 
man have combative energy it will give to his conscience 
an edge and a cutting power that will make it regent. A 
man may have a sweet good nature that is full of nothing 
but moonshine; butif he is energetic the informing power 
underneath it may make his benevolence walk to and fro 
up and down the earth in the midst of mercy and benefac- 
tion. The primary impulse, therefore, of combativeness 
and destructiveness is physical, and in the nature of self- 
defence; but secondarily, when it comes into play by cul- 
‘ture and civilization, it gives to the higher moral senti- 
ments the energy and force that belong to the lower ani- 
mal capacities. 

A steady development toward milder influences, both 
personal and national, is to be found recorded directly or 
indirectly in the Old Testament, until we come to the New 
Testament. There the whole spirit changes. In some re- 
spects the New Testament is the blossom of the Old, but 
in some respects it is as unlike the Old as the fruit is un- 
like the root of a plant. The Old Testament is self-de- 
fence; the New Testament is suffering rather than self-de-' 
fence—suffering wrong rather than redressing it by the 
use of force, passions and violence. The acting force in 
the New Testament is no longer basilar, but coronal. 
Read, for instance, the instructions of Christ as contained 
in the close of the fifth chapter of Matthew: 
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“Ve have heard that it hath been said [now he quotes the Spirit of the 
Old Testament] Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy [we 
are not generally out of the Old Testament yet]; But I say unto you 
[here is the voice of the new dispensation] Love your enemies [that is 
indeed something new], bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use you and persecute you 
[keep on doing it]; that ye may be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and send- 
eth rain on the just and on the unjust. For if ye love them which love you, 
what merit have ye? do not even the publicans the same? And if ye salute 
your brethren only, what do ye more.than others? do not even the publicans 
so? Be ye therefore perfect, even as [after the manner that] your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect.” 

There is the voice of the New Testament. The same is 
found in the 18th chapter of Matthew's Gospel, equally sig- 
nificant, where the disciples came to the Saviour to know 
what the limitations are to be of kindness and mercy. We 
have it in the 21st and 22d verses: 

‘*Then came Peter to him and said, Lord, how oft shall my brother sin 
against me, and I forgive him? Till seven times? [as much as that ?] Jesus 
saith unto him, I say not unto thee, Until seven times, but until seventy 
times seven.” 

Lllimitably, without end, was the reply. A man provokes 
you, and does wrong; and if you have just joined the 
church you will forgive him once. If he does it seven 
times, and you have been three or four years a church 
member, you will forgive him seven times. But if you are 
a thorough-going Christ man you will forgive him forever, 
continually, just as God has to do to you. 

The distinctive doctrine of the New Testament, the doe 
trine which represents the ‘active force or genius of Chris- 
tianity, is that kindness is the true way of working against 
evil. We are to work by the law of kindness. Very well. 
Are we never to work by any other law? Is there not the 
edict to abhor, as there is to overcome evil with good? 
Yes, but abhor what? Is there a single passage in the New 
Testament that says, “Abhor the wicked man?’ No. 
“Abhor that which is evil.” ‘“ Overcome evil with good.” 
You have the moral repugnance against evil; but when you 
come to act against it in the case of a human being, then 
the weapons of your warfare are not to be carnal, are not 
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to be anger and fierce indignation. “Overcome evil with 
good.” 

Is that possible? Can we separate them so that a man 
can hate evil, and not hate the evil doer? Well, where evil 
surpasses the ordinary measure, where the flash of the evil, 
as it were, is brought close upon a person, I suppose it is 
lawful for a man to go back to the Old Testament just as 
far as that, for a little while. I suppose that if I am waked 
up in the night, and hear the cry of my children under the 
hand of the robber or murderer, I shall work by the law of 
hatred just long enough to kill him; but I must not cher- 
ish ita moment after that. The preservation of a man’s 
life under circumstances of emergency is one thing; but a 
man’s steadfast career in this combative world, where he is 
one of God’s soldiers, to build up a kingdom in which 
dwelleth righteousness, is another thing. Where it comes 
to physical conditions of existence and of life, I hold that 
a man has a right to fight for his life, even at the expense 
of the aggressor; but that is a necessity that comes to few. 
Therefore, as civilization makes individual life more secure, 
and men are released both from the training and the neces- 
sity of physical defence, the New Testament law becomes 
practicable, and is the general law. ‘‘ Overcome evil with 
good.” Do not overcome evil with evil. 

But then, can you help hating a man who is so wicked 
that it seems as though he were clothed in wickedness? 
Yes, yes. I do not suppose that there is anybody so wicked 
as the man that hates you, and persecutes you, and follows 
you up spitefully, and has a mean, sneaking, venomous 
hatred that oozes out of him all the time; I do not think 
there is any toad or any horned snake that seems so repug- 
nant and repulsive to a man’s natural feeling as such a 
man; and yet Christ says: “Pray for him; love him; do 
good to him; be patient with him.” That settles the 
controversy whether a man can separate another man that 
does evil from the evil which he does. They can be 
separated. They are separated in multitudes of instances. 

Why, is there any one that is more disgusted with mean- 
ness in a little child than the mother, with her hope in his 
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clarity, with her longing that he should be a hero, with 
her sense of what her son ought to be? When the under, 
animal inclinations bring him into some wickedness and 
meanness, is there anything on earth that has such repug- 
nance to wickedness as she has? She hates it because it is 
in her son; but she does not, nevertheless, cease to love 
him. That which the mother does is the type of what 
human nature ought to do. We are to “abhor that which 
is evil,” and “cleave to that which is good.” We are not 
to be “overcome of evil,” but we are to “overcome evil 


with good.” 
There is a danger on both sides, and both of these con- 
trasted commands are to be enforced. “Be not over- 


come of evil.”. Never let wickedness seem anything but 
wickedness. Never let evil lose its color. Never garnish 
it. Never get used to it. Never dally with it. Never be 
other than repugnant to it. The duty of strong moral re- 
vulsion from evil is just as great as the duty of overcoming 
evil with good. 

It is one of the dangers of men in our time, in our nation, 
in our manners and customs; that our interests of every 
kind are so mixed up one with another; that there is so 
strong a tendency to conciliate and smooth over things; to 
lose the sense of what is right in what is profitable, of what 
is base through a spurious sense of charity, of what ought 
to be rebuked through the weakness of a sort of social bias 
and sensibility of friendship. We never ought to let the 
lines between bad and good, where they are positive, be 
covered up or rubbed out. You are to maintain a whole- 
some revulsion in your conscience and judgment against 
things that are selfish, cruel, mean, dishonest, false, lying, 
nasty, filthy, dissolving in wickedness, All those qualities 
ought to be clearly discerned. Whenever they come before 
us, and are presented, there ought to be a rebound of our 
moral nature against them all, clear and decisive. There 
ought to be such a feeling in ourselves, as part and parcel 
of our own guidance in life, that when the temptation 
comes to us to lie, no matter how profitable, the lie would 
be a discord. A lie ought to be like a sharp spur in a 
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man’s side. In temptation to all forms of evil that demean 
us and lower us in our integrity no guiles have any right 
to keep back the feeling of rebuke. We see how it is in 
others. No miser but hates miserism in some one else. 
Selfish men criticize their selfish neighbors. There is no 
want of moral judgment about folks when it is not our: 
folks. Every man is to have this feeling for himself, and 
be strongly and continually sensitive to right and wrong as 
the measure of his own duty and his own conscience- 
work. 

So, also, with our whole intercourse with our fellowmen. 
We are to be kind, we are to be conciliatory, we are to be 
patient, we are to forgive; but we are to remember how, 
after all, in our social and commercial life there are a great 
many things that are in themselves always detestable, and 
we are never to regard them as otherwise in our own judg- 
ment. 

When the Oriental rugs first come to America how brill- 
iant the colors are! How fine the texture! But when the 
feet of men have trod upon them over and over and 
over again, how is the very tapestry worn out! how are 
the colors themselves well-nigh obliterated! how the 
princely rug becomes afterwards but as it were a cast- 
away dish-cloth rag! Yet what that rug is, this many and 
many a man’s moral nature becomes when the feet of a 
whole generation of men have been tramping and tramp- 
ing upon it until the very threads are worn off,and the very 
colors are all faded out. Maintain the freshness of re- 
pugnance. 

A young man comes down to the city. He is “green,” it is 
* said, because he is as sensitive all over as his own mother 
and sisters are to what is pure and sweet and beautiful. 
Swear? Never. Any jest of unchaste things would bring 
a blush to his maiden cheek. They say, “ You are a pretty 
girl to come down in pantaloons to the city!” He bears it, 
and blushes, and is sorry; but with the growing weeks he 
is praised for efficiency; and he is told: “As soon as you 
have learned to be a man among men you will get along 
well enough. You have it in you; and you have only got 
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to overcome your squeamishness.” At last he can hear 
without blushing a jest of the basest kind. He can hear 
the mildewed lips of men blasting the fame of woman- 
hood, not believing that there is a woman virtuous on the 
face of the earth. Though he is the child of his mother 
and the brother of his sisters he will stand and hear it, less 
and less affected by it, until by and by he enjoys the sala- 
cious stories, and the base and disreputable smut; and little 
by little, it may be, he even adventures into it, and takes 
some slight share of it. He has worn out his repugnance 
to evil, and-his sensibility to what is right and beautiful is 
dimmed and deadened in the same degree. 

No man should suffer himself to lose, in this pitiful 
world, whatever he can bring up from his youth; whatever 
he can bring up from the social influences of home; what- 
ever he can bring up from the untainted, fresh regions of 
the country. No man should lose his moral sensibility. 
That man is a vowé whose conscience is to let, and who runs 


equally well under all circumstances, and with all sorts of 
conduct. 


So in our dealings, the same thing is right whether you 
make or whether you lose. Whatever promotes that which 
is essentially unjust among men is wrong, no matter how 
guilefully it is done, and no matter how many doit. Let 
no man lose the sense between right and wrong. 

So also in public affairs. here grows up finally to 
be a public sentiment, quite often, that things in political 
affairs are not conformable, of course, to the rules of 
morality that prevail in the household and in the church. 
“But then it’s politics; and in politics men do about as 
they like. When you are.among the Romans you have to 
do as Romans do.” 

Now there is a sharp distinction to be. made between 
what is expedient and what is right and wrong. In public 
affairs where you are obliged to go through the operation 
of convincing and instructing men that have the power in 
their hands, you cannot carry an ideal constantly into 
execution. Your ideal can no more be brought aboard 
than the North Star can be brought aboard of the navi- 
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gator’s ship; it hangs high in the heavens beyond your 
reach. Even attainable things are only attainable by 
gradualism; but we are not, therefore, to settle down into 
the dregs of corrupt practical affairs without an ideal. 
Keep that luminous. Keep it high, that every man may 
see what he is steering by, and then go as fast as you can. 

If by reason of men’s ignorance and follies, or by reason of 
the various environments that are about them, you cannot 
lift them up, as a problem of influencing human nature, 
take the steps that you can ;—not refuse to take any steps 
at all because you cannot have the fullideal. That is the 
law that God enforces on every generation. You might 
just as well, with a pair of bellows and a heap of coals, 
undertake to make summer about a tree, and expect it to 
burst into fruit and blossom at once because you are in a 
hurry, as to undertake with this vast tree of human life to 
force it beyond the ordinary laws of progression in excel- 
lence of human life. Yet it is worse than folly for a man 
to sink down into the soil of acommon low morality, and 
say that you cannot have anything better than this. 
Preach the right view, keep up the right thing, so that the 
ideal is always exalted high above the passions of man- 
kind. Bear witness to it; and as often as you can bring 
it into the affairs of men as a test, as a judge, or if need be 
as a flail, do so. 

As mud on whiteness is a great deal more apparent than 
mud on greenness, or on blackness, according to the color 
of the mud on the road; so nowhere else in the world is 
evil more apt to be indulged than in religious circles, in 
the strifes of men in respect to authority in ecclesiastical 
affairs, in respect to the importance of truth in doctrines, 
in respect to the whole question of administration in church 
life. There is nowhere else that men should be so very 
tolerant of each other, and there is nowhere else that the 
Church of Christ has been more bitterly intolerant than 
in church matters. There is nowhere else that men should 
be more patient with other men’s errors and misapprehen- 
sions, and there is nowhere that the screw has been turned 
with such rigor, as in the questions of right and wrong, 
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orthodoxy and heterodoxy. There should be more burden- 
bearing for one another there; more power of waiting for 
men; more love for men that are out of the way; more 
help in every direction; and there never has been in this 
world—not in politics nor in business—more violation of 
the spirit of the New Testament than in the organized 
forms of the Christian religion—that is, in ecclesiastical 
institutions. There isnowhere else that men’s envy is con- 
sidered as more justifiable; because you know that man 
has a conscience; and a man’s conscience is a tenement- 
house; and he has in it pretty much every one of the 
rascals that belong to mortality. He is jealous and sus- 
picious. ‘No matter what others do, I must stand for 
duty.” He hates for the sake of duty. He sneers for the 
sake of duty. He publishes abroad for the sake of duty. 
He is as an icicle, except when he himself is concerned, 
and then he is as hot as Sahara for “ duty.” 

So every canon of charity has been violated, and is vio- 
lated. The walls are built higher, and men cannot look 
over them to see their fellows just on the other side; and 
all up and down through the nations, to a certain extent 
to this very hour, there are no instances in which the New 
Testament is more flagrantly violated in its spirit to the 
very bottom than in these institutions that were designed 
to be lights of the world, and that have organized hatreds, 
jealousies, suspicions, criticisms. O how good must some- 
body or other be in the churches that God should tolerate 
them and bear with them as he does! Yes, there are the 
little children; yes, there are the mothers, that have no 
care for the community at large, and that stay at home— 
the poor, the sick, the dying, the obscure, the humble, those 
with whom Christ himself went most when he was on 
earth. Thanks be to God, there are so many obscure, 
poor, holy men and women within the churches, under- 
neath their leaders, underneath the men that sacrifice love 
and all charity for the sake of law, institutions, theological 
orthodoxy, destroying Christ under the plea of taking care 
of him! 

Abhor what is evil everywhere, in yourself, in all your 
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ways, in your household, in your neighborhood, in all 
social affairs, in your relations to society, in your business. 
Keep your judgment sharp and sensitive as the thermom- 
eter is to a change of temperature, or as the barometer is 
to the pressure of the air. Keep your moral judgment 
clean, clear and high. Be not overcome of evil, however 
insidious or plausible it may be, though genius itself gilds 
it, and all wit and imagination make it beautiful. Pierce 
these veils and disguises. Hate that which is evil. Abhor 
it in proportion as it descends to the crueller, more selfish 
and baser form. 


We are in danger of losing this sense of the evil of wick-- 


edness when that is polished by good manners and brilliant 
wit. Where all dullness is purged away from it, and it 
comes dancing before us like so many sylphs, it is danger- 
ous in the proportion in which it is beautiful. Under every 
disguise of wit, grace, beauty, art, poetry, everything evil 
is to be evil. It is disgusting to see a poor, miserable lost 
creature tramping the streets in rags; but she is no more 
a harlot than that embellished queen that walks or rides 
in the midst of wealth and pompous attendance, Harlotry 
is as hateful as love is sacred. Under every disguise, then, 
evil is to be perceived asevil. That everybody else does a 
thing is no reason why you should. You are not called to 
imitate the world. ‘Be not conformed to this world,” is 
the command 

On the other hand having thus spoken of the part, “Be 
not overcome of evil,” let me say: neither are you to fight 
evil with evil, fire with fire, wrong with wrong. You are 
not to seek to promote the fruits of the upper brain by the 
wild administration of the lower brain, nor to make angels 
by using animals. Evils are to be met and overcome by 
goodness. That is the legitimate warfare that is set for 
us in the New Testament. Where there is any evil, set 
over against it its corresponding good. Let that outshine 
the other, and rebuke it. Read the remarkable declaration 


of Paul: 
‘© The servant of the Lord must not strive [that is, he must not be quar- 
relsome nor pugnacious]; but be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, patient; 


= 
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in meekness instructing those that oppose themselves; if God peradventure 
will give them repentance to the acknowledging of the truth; and that they 
may recover themselves out of the snare of the devil, who are taken captive 


by him at his will.” 

Was there ever a man that suffered as much obloquy as 
Paul? Was there ever a man that was capable of suffering 
so quietly, so long and so hopefully? Was there ever 
writing on the face of the earth so unalloyed in sweetness 
as the writing of the Apostle Paul? There is not an un- 
gentle thought, not an ungracious expression, not a mur- 
muring word, in the whole literature that sprang from the 
mind of this man who was so persecuted that he said he 
was counted as the off-scouring of the earth, the rejection 
of creation. ‘“ Dying deaths daily;” and yet the literature | 
that sprang from this sweet-minded man is radiant to the 

end of time. How well from him comes this exhortation: 

“*In meekness instructing those that oppose themselves; if God perad- 
venture will give them repentance.” 

Christ’s precepts in the New Testament are not all that 
we have. We have Christ’s example. That is more won- 
derful than the precepts. The precepts had been growing 
toward his example from the earliest day of the Old Testa- 
ment. They came out in lives and concatenated forms in 
the New Testament. The words of Christ, beautiful as 
they are, were the least part. While he said the thing he 
did the thing. While he enjoined humility he was humble. 
While he declared that the man that stood highest was the 
man that was willing to go-to the lowest, he went to the 
very bottom. He lay down, and men walked onhim. “I 
am the way.” He was the road, as it were, over which men 
tramped. 

And that which was true of the Saviour, was the thing 
that was true of his apostles and early disciples. While 
they caught and repeated his precepts, they also imitated 
-his spirit; and in the richness of unfolding human life they 
added others and others in the various applications of 
these feelings to human experience. Now, to-day this 
demands great force and great fullness of moral sweetness. 

A conceited young fellow wants to paint the portrait of 
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his mother. With ill-prepared canvas, and with much 
conceit, he makes a portrait that he thinks to be wonder- 
fully like her. He is very proud of it. He sets it on the 
table of his studio. Conceive that some one, an artist 
rare, or one following the photographer’s art, shall have, 
with exquisite pains, really brought out the likeness of the 
mother, so that every one who sees it thinks at first that it 
is she herself. He says not a word, but goes and puts it 
by the side of the other, and leaves. The young man 
comes back. Heisso happy. He thinks he is Titian, or 
his grandson, and he pictures in his mind what he will 
become when he gets a little more cultivation. On going 
into his studio he looks—and throws the picture he has 
painted under the table. There has not been a word said 
to him; but there was the exquisite likeness of his mother 
put beside his, and his looked so hateful that he would 
not have anything to do with it. 

By the side of a bad deed put a beautiful deed. By the 
side of a wrong put the characteristic right. Leave them 
alone. They will fight with each other, and the beautiful 
and the good will overcome the evil. Overcome evil with 
good. 

The command is not alone: Endure evil, be patient with 
evil, but Overcome it. Where is the army, where is the sword, 
where are the banners, what are the means of overcoming? 
Goodness! Have you the power to overcome evil with 
goodness? Have you goodness enough on hand? Chris- 
tians are like folks that have brushes and a palette, but 
not much paint. When they undertake to establish good 
and overcome evil, the qualities, the pigments, are want- 
ing. A languid, low-toned color of goodness never over- 
comes anything. It must be positive, full of blood, radiant 
as an angel. Then a man shall go out with a conception 
of goodness into the community, and wherever he goes he 
will carry conviction to evil, so far as conviction can be 
produced at all. 

In application of this, let me see first who are ready and 
equipped to be reformers in this life. We have the ex- 
ample of the illustrious one which I read in your hearing 
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this morning. When Christ was going up to Jerusalem 
he had his full-fledged disciples with him. They were 
eager for the new kingdom that was to be established in. 
Jerusalem, and all the earth was going to be converted to 
this new kingdom. As Christ’s face was now stedfastly 
set, there was to be no more wavering, no more stopping 
by the sea of Galilee. He was going up, and his throne 
was to be set. The disciples were sent forward to the 
Samaritans to ask for a night’s accommodation. “Is he go- 
ing up to Jerusalem?” ‘Yes.’’ He does not belong to our 
church; he cannot have accommodation here. They went 
back to the Lord. ‘They would not let you have accom- 
modation; now, Lord, may we bring down fire from 
Heaven and burn them?’ There are reformers for you. 
Destroying! destroying! Radicals, they are called—men 
that fight with their teeth and claws; men of mere violence; 
men that hate evil, and think this is loving good. 

It is very easy for a man to hate evil and not love good. 
The two things come from two different sides of the 
brain. A man hates error with the bottom of his 
brain. He loves truth with the top of his brain. A man 
is not necessarily, therefore, a wise leader, safe for the 
church to follow, because he is out and around, storming, 
warning men, exciting suspicions, writing acrid letters, 
backbiting, and raising troubles in churches because he 
hates error so. It is one thing to hate error, and another 
thing to love the truth. ‘“ Overcome evil with good.” No 
man ever yet made one single thing grow by the storms 
of winter; and nothing on earth can prevent things from 
growing by the sweet drawings and silences of summer. 

Well, we have Scripture again on that subject, which I 
wish you knew by heart : 


“Though I speak with the tongues of men and angels [all eloquence, all 
rhetoric, all poetry, all genius, all beauty] and have not love, Iam become 
as [the emptiest of all noises in this world] sounding brass, or a tinkling 


cymbal.” 

If a man lacks that, all his other. attainments or 
equipments ate to be counted as nothing at all but riot 
and noise. Though I have the gift of prophecy, whic 
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the supremest form of instruction—instruction from cause 
to effect, overlooking; though I understand all mysteries, 
and all knowledge; though I have all faith, so that I could 
remove mountains; though Iam equipped with all those 
mysterious gifts which many men have had, and which 
some still have, and have not the genial updrawing sum- 
mer of love in my disposition and in my life, I am zero, 
nothing. Though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor 
[for there are a great many motives that send out money as 
well as real charity]; though I give my body to be burned, 
and make a covenant in standing up for the orthodox 
faith and order, for liberty of conscience, for anything; 
though I am willing to stand up for these things to the 
last moment, and if necessary sacrifice my life, if I have 
not love, it profiteth nothing.” 

Then comes the whole catalogue of what love is, does 
and feels; and you shall not find one single intimation that 
love is angry. It is not puffed up; it does not behave itself 
uncivilly; and it seeks not its own, but others’ good. There 
is not one single instance in which love is even called to 
be fiercely courageous. 

I would to God that I could exemplify this subject by 
my life as I can by my words; but I am in the same con- 
dition as you are, rebuked every single day by the fact 
that I know better than I do. The good that I would I 
do not; and the evil that I would not that Ido. Alas, for 
our infirmities! Alas, for our sinfulness! Is there anything 
that ever dawned above the horizon more radiant before 
God and more beautiful to men than the thought of such 
predominance of gentleness and sweetness and patience 
and love, that one could baptize the .faults of. his fellow- 
men, and send vigor and new life into the bosom of those 
around about, and lift his fellow men out of places of evil, 
and bring them into the life of true righteousness? Is 
there anything more noble than such a thought as that? 
Ah! I see it, and I long for it, and chiefly in myself, with 
such impetuosity as I have, with courage and vigor of zeal. 
Alas! my summer is very short. I know that now and 
then I gush forth in it; and in great public crises when I 
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have insisted upon it that we are to overcome evil with 
good, I have been reproached, thank God, for having a 
“mush of magnanimity.” So little do men understand 
the genuine sweet-flowing genius of Christianity, that 
when they see it in this world they do not know the angel 
and call it by false names; but to stand shining steadily, 
without clouds, or rising and ‘setting like the Sun of 
Righteousness, with healing in its beams, and pouring out 
the full tide of the regenerated sweetness of the inspired 
experience of the human soul—who is sufficient for that? 
Who has been called by ordination to be such a Christian 
as that? I bemoan my own great partialism in the wrong 
direction. Nevertheless, I love the ideal. “I count not 
myself to have attained,” saith the apostle; “but this one 
thing I do, I press forward toward the mark, for the prize 
of our high calling in Christ Jesus.” 

Will you not seek it from this day forth? Will not you 
write it over your desk, in your store, over your office, in 
your household, and read it to your children,—and let 
them read you, seeing that you are fulfilling it? “Be not 
overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good,” 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We thank thee, our Heavenly Father, that though there is no visible path, 
yet the way is open and clear, and they that have often ascended and de- 
scended, know that, like him of old, the way of ascent is to the heavenly 
plane; and though we begin upon earth, we are helped, and rise above vis- 
ible things, and all common knowledge, and dwell in the peace and bright- 
ness and knowledge which thou hast granted to us through faith. Wethank 
thee that thou hast given to so many to live more strongly in their weakness 
than in their strength; that when the bodily powers have failed, more and 
more the soul hath gathered to itself strength; that when the natural passions 
have declined and lost their forces, thou hast given divine energy and force 
to all that is sweetest and best in the human soul; that when the world has 
retired, and the objects that it brings to us are fewer and fewer, the glorious 
realization of the invisible land becomes more and more apparent, until at 
last we can declare that we live by faith, and not by sight; and that the 
vision of faith is clearer, more impressing, more sustaining and converting 
than all outward things and conversations. 

Vouchsafe to us this morning such health as we need to rise up from the 
ground; for if any of us have slept with a stone for our pillow, and without 
the dreamy vision, yet this morning grant that we may arouse ourselves, and 
discern the way of God, and the angels of God. Give to us, we pray thee, 
the impulse to love thee, and to worship thee. Give to us that clarity by 
which we may discern the other side, into which have entered so many, un- 
vexed, without tears or sorrows, or sins or temptations, delivered into an 
everlasting purity and an everlasting freedom. While we go hither and 
thither in life, seeking or avoiding, depressed or elevated, changing ever- 
more, as constantly unstable as the flowing tides, there are those, better 
than we—our children, our brothers, our sisters, our parents, the beloved 
companions of our youth or of our middle life and labor—who are garnered 
and laid up, and wait for our coming, and make our hope and heavenly 
home more real with the growing years. We thank thee for this exceeding 
precious hope, and for the certainty which we have that our footsteps follow 
theirs, not in the ways of outward life, but in the way of faith and attain- 
ments. 

We, too, shall be there. Nearer are many of us than when we believed, 
‘nearer than we now think. How, before all the hope of that blessed 
land, do sorrows fade away and cease to vex; and how do worldly honors 
and pleasures fade away, and cease to tempt! Some days and hours thou 
givest us in which we almost hear the melodies. On some days there are no 
tears in our eyes, and no sorrow in our hearts; some days there are on which 
we cleave, as the birds-do, the air, without hindrance, and sing at the gate 
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of heaven. . We do not ask that these experiences shall be multiplied, that 
we may be happier. We would not build upon the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion tabernacles in which we may dwell apart from the earth in selfish joy 
and purity; but give to us so often the heavenly vision that we shall be able 
to walk perpetually with God, as in his very presence. And grant, we pray 
thee, that life itself may be larger for all that is good, and less for all that 
is evil, by reason of our vision of faith. 

Draw near to every servant of thine. Draw near to every household. 
Bless parents in their children; and bless children in their parents. Teach 
thy servants to be as Christ to their little ones; and, learning the offices of 
love toward their children, teach them to know what is the love of the all- 
caring and unfolding God. 

We pray that thou wouldst grant that every household may be an abode of 
peace and purity and knowledge. Keep thy servantsincorrupt. Grant that 
they may go forth, bearing with them the savor of holiness. By their 
gentleness and beauty of soul may they preach the gospel of Jesus Christ to 
all around about them. We pray that thou wouldst help thy servants, every 
one, to subdue all that is harsh, all that is selfish, all that is cruel and 
proud; and we pray that they may walk as lights in the world, and that men 
seeing their good work, may glorify their Father in heaven. 

We thank thee for the peace and prosperity which thou hast granted to 
this people. Many, many years thou hast been bountiful to us: still con- 
tinue. Our fathers trusted in thee; our brethren, in the days gone by, 
trusted in thee; we trust thee; and we will. 4 

We pray that thou wouldst grant that the power of truth, dispensed from 
this place, may have a wider and wider circuit. More and more may it en- 
ter into the lives of men, to exalt their thoughts of rectitude and of duty, 
and to enable them to conform their walk to their ideals of life. 

We pray that thou wouldst bless all the churches round about us. De- 
liver any that are in bondage, or in error. May they strive to live one with 
another, in the things in which they agree, and not to quarrel and destroy 
one another by reason of things in which they differ. We pray for peace, 
for love, for Christ-likeness among thy ministers, among thy servants; and 
we beseech of thee that thou wouldst take away all the things that offend 
thee; that thou mayest come down among thy people, not for an evening as 
a stranger, but to abide with them. 

We pray for the power of thy gospel among the nations. For all the 
signs that we behold, auspicious, we render thee thanks, and take courage. 
Nor would we be discouraged because we discover rising and moving across 
the horizon storms, and hear the voice of thunder in the wars that desolate 
the earth. Lord Jesus, thou shalt reign; the earth shall be subdued; the 
new heavens shall come, the new earth shall come, in which shall dwell 
righteousness. Even so, Lord Jesus, come quickly. 


And to thy name, Father, Son, and Spirit, shall be eternal praises 
Amen. 
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MORALITY AND SPIRITUALITY. 


“For I say unto you, that except your righteousness shall exceed the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees ye shall in no case enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.”—Matt. v: 20. 

In one way the Scribes and Pharisees were among the 
best people at the time of our Saviour. There were a great 
many bad men among them, as he leaves us no doubt; but, 
on the other hand, regarding them historically, they stood 
in relation to the Jewish people very much as the Puritans 
stand in relation to us, with a great many external faults, 
but, after all, the preservers of constitutional liberty, and 
profoundly influential in the maintenance and spread of 
spiritual and religious thought. 

The Pharisees had their origin during the captivity. 
They found their people transported into a foreign country, 
surrounded with every temptation to idolatry, their inter- 
ests biasing them, their memory growing forgetful, liable 
to learn the precepts and habits of a Pagan religion; and 
the Pharisees set about saving the people from this fate. 
They, therefore, began to teach them in the way of the re- 
ligion of their fathers; and as many of the institutes of 
Moses were rather adapted to national life in their own 
country, and, therefore, needed some modification when 
the Israelites were carried into another land, it was a part of 
the duty of the Pharisees to institute or readopt the Mosaic 
economy; and so they did preserve, to a certain extent, a 
large body of the Jewish people in the faith of their fathers, 
saving them from paganism—from idolatry. 

But when they returned to their own land, this tendency, 
this attempt to hold men by the rigor of customs and 
laws, and observances, became excessive, and underneath 
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it finally, there was.developed double-mindedness—an ex- 
terior conformity to things that are right, and an interior 
corruption of motive. In their hands, in the time of the 
Saviour, was substantially all the religious influence of the 
day. A great many good men were among them, but those 
that were in the ascendency—the high priest and those 
that co-operated with him—were in political affiliation with 
their oppressors; and it became necessary, therefore, that 
Christ should strike with severe strokes at the real lapse 
from morality which had taken place among the Scribes 
and Pharisees. That terrible denunciation was beratic. 
Scarcely anything less than that could have reached 
through the thick hide of self-conceit which covers spirit- 
ual leaders when they have degenerated; for there is noth- 
ing that is less pervious than conceited orthodoxy in any 
age, or in any nation. 

Our Saviour was not indiscriminate. He says: “These 
things ye ought to have done.” If it is customary, and all 
right, according to your fathers, to pay tithe and anise and > 
cummin and mint, do it; it is not necessary that you should 
abandon that custom: but the weightier matters, judgment, 
mercy, or qualities of essential divine manhood—these ye 
must not neglect in favor of externals. 

I am going to preach on the subject of Morality this 
morning. There are several kinds of religion, looked at 
philosophically or analytically—the Christian religion, the 
Mohammedan religion, the Jewish religion, the Pefsian 
religion, the Buddhist religion, and so on. These are mere 
local, historical and national names. Looking at the sub- 
stance of religion, it may be said first, that there is a relig- 
ion of simple technical observances, a religion of ceremony, 
a religion of sacramentalism, which is always to be per- 
formed. In the exercise of that religion, a great many per- 
sons will break up through, to a true spiritual religion; but 
more live simply in the performance of external duties, 
which are for the most part the original religions of the 
world. The religion of fear, the religion of sense of guilt, 
may be observances which were supposed to be pleasing 
to the gods, to gain blessings, or to conciliate them and 
avoid punishment. The sacrifices spring from this source. 
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All the laws and customs of religious observance are of 
that kind. They carried with them nothing but that. 
When a man had performed his religious duty, that was 
the end of it. When he had fulfilled his duty, no matter 
who he was or what his nature was, his religion had been 
fulfilled And this prevails yet in all religions, more or 
less—in some almost exclusively. 

Then, next is a religion of conduct, or what is called 
“morality.” It may include the other; but it puts empha- 
sis upon duty. It teaches men how to carry themselves 
toward each other, and for themselves—of which I shall 
speak more at large. The religion of the Old Testament, 
while it did not exclude spirituality, by any means, was 
mainly a religion of morality. When Job justified himself 
he enumerated every oné of the great duties that belonged 
to a man, a neighbor, a chief, a friend, and said, “I have 
fulfilled them all;” and he justified himself as having lived 
in the very spirit of his religion, as he had. 

Then, next, is the religion of spirituality—the religion 
of men that are highly evolved, generally, with large in- 
tellect, with great imagination, with a strong tinge of ro- 
manticism. This kind of religion leads men to meditation, 
to visions, to ideal aspirations. Men withdraw themselves, 
they abound much in prayer, and they throw prayers 
up smoking into heaven, like so much incense, not exactly 
because they think that it pleases God, though they hope 
it does, but because it is*the natural language of their su- 
perior natures. Some men, while in society, seclude them- 
selves, to read much, to pray much, to think much, to 
meditate much. Sometimes they go out of society. In 
certain periods of the world they went into caves and for- 
ests, and dens, even. Their religion consisted in a kind 
of sleepy, vaporous ascension of the thoughts into the 
ideal. They were reverists, idealists. And there are a 
great many that are seeking after that style of experience 
to-day. They think of what becomes God, his supremacy, 
his glory, which is proper to be thought of, and is of tran- 
scending importance; but their thought ascends to God 
almost to the exclusion of their fellow men, or of the 
lower world, and they are living in the eternities that are 
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to come, or in the eternities that are past; and their sym- 
pathies go out for law, for the divine government, and for 


the glorious holiness of God. And while God through ~ 


Jesus Christ is standing for men, so representing himself, 
they are standing for God. He don't thank them! He 
can stand for himself; but they think: they are, and are 
thought by their friends to be, eminently religious, because 
all their thoughts are unworldly, and are directed towards 
the infinite, the eternal. These things ought they to do, 
but not to leave the others undone. There is many a pul- 
pit the whole drift and substance of whose teaching is, 
with an occasional lapse into the practical, the unfolding 
of the eternal laws of the eternal God. 

Well, then comes the Christian religion, which is a re- 
ligion of morality avd spirituality—a religion of conduct, 
and of character from which conduct springs; a religion 
of the within, with its exponent in conduct, springing from 
that which is within; right conduct, springing from the 
highest right motives. It takes in the nature of.God and 
the divine government. It takes in the whole heaven over 
our head, and it takes in also the world and its actual 
substantial nature. It takes in men in bodies, in clusters, 
and in all the varieties and relations of life. It undertakes 
to unfold men and to build them up by right conduct 
springing from right inspirations or trom right motives. 
That is the Christian religion. It is not a religion that 
simply undertakes to establish sacrifice and atonement. 
It is not a religion, technically and philosophically consid- 
ered, that undertakes merely to provide salvation ulti- 
mately. It is a religion whose first, middle and last term 
is, building men up into the image of Jesus Christ, in their 
outward life and in their inward life, together harmoni- 
ously. Read the formula, and put the emphasis where it 
belongs, when you are discussing this subject: 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and mind and soul, and strength, avd [that conjunction 
has hands of iron both ways, and holds on to both terms] 
thy neighbor as thyself.” It takes hold of morality and 
spirituality. They are inseparably conjoined. One is the 
result of the other. They play into each other perpetually. 


\ 
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While some religions are ethic, and are full of all in- 
struction as to right and duty, and have other noble ex- 
cellencies in them like Confucius’ teachings, and Buddha’s, 
only the Christian religion has a symmetrical and united 
hold on man both in this life and in the life to come—on 
man in the body, and on man’s soul within the body. 
The Christian religion lays its hands on both sides, and 
harmonizes them. “What God had joined together,” it 
says, “let no man put asunder; ” and yet men are attempt- 
ing to put it asunder continually, leaning strongly to one 
side to the exclusion of the other, or to the other side to 
the exclusion of the former. 

The union of morality, external*and internal purity, is 
the great theme of the gospel. That which lies at the 
root of old theology scarcely had a word of annunciation 
in the four Gospels. The great teaching of Christ was 
not the teaching of theology as it was held, and had been 
taught thus far. We turn to the apostles for that. We 
turn signally to the Apostle Paul, of whom it has been 
said that if it had not been for him there would not have 
been any Christianity. That aims at the right mark, but 
it don’t hit it. But for Paul, I think, there would have 
been no theology, such as we have had. Whether it 
would have been a loss or a gain, I do net undertake to 
say; for it was Paul that took up these teachings of spir- 
ituality and morality conjoined, that constituted the pecu- 
liar influence of Jesus Christ. It was the attempt of Paul 
to graft Christ’s spirituality on to the old Jewish notions 
that gave us our theology—the fall of man, and the atone- 
ment of Christ: not our atonement; not an experience in 
this world that should carry with it the moral power of 
God himself. An atonement formed upon a myth, an 
atonement formed to meet what never happened, an atone- 
ment that exalted the whole actual condition of the human 
family—this has been derived from the argument of Paul, 
quite oblivious as we have been that he was attempting to 
take Jesus Christ as a historic personage, the Son of God, 
very God indeed, and of his teachings spiritual and moral, 
which he attempted to reconcile to the Jewish faith. He 
undertook to show that Christ was law; that when they 
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accepted Christ in faith they did not abandon Moses; that. 
they fulfilled him; and that the righteousness of the law 
was fulfilled in obedience to the law of Jesus Christ. He 
was not a substitute, but more than substitute, in the aim 
sought: Spiritual and temporal manhood was best pro- 
duced by faith, and obedience to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
whom they crucified. Could men, then, be following 
Moses and the whole ritual law? 

It is this argument of adaptation that has given rise to the 
misapprehension of the ages, and to that scheme of theo- 
logy which has prevailed in the evangelical churches for 
fifteen hundred years. 

The only view that takes in the whole of man is Chris- 
tianity. It is a man-building religion. Let us look, then, 
a little, at what morality is, and at what its value is, taking 
first the minor terms. 

I do not know that you can define morality better than 
by saying that it is conformity, obedience to the laws of 
our condition. There will be, therefore, the law of a man’s 
own body. We have to do with that first, most intimately. 
Morality is an observance of the laws of health, and of the 
uses of a man’s own-self—activity, happiness and propor- 
tional exertions. We are first to take care of the body, as 
the most precious gift that God has given us, aside from 
the soul; and 4 man has no more right to squander his 
body, and waste it, than an heir, coming into his father’s 
estate, and finding beautiful pictures on the wall, and 
magnificent statues in every niche has a right to deface 
the one or to slash the other. If it would be barbarism to 
destroy exquisite works of art, how much more is it barba- 
rism for a man to destroy the chief work of God, man, in 
his own body, even! Noman has aright, under the law of 
morality, therefore, to any disproportion or any excess. 
No man has a right so to carry his body that one part 
cheats another part. There is to be the law of justice, 
which is the law of purity, the law of happiness and the 
law of health. A man’s bodily mind (that is to say, that 
part of a man which mainly has respect to his physical or- 
ganization), is very like a family of robust, vehement, un- 
regulated children, in a constant quarrel with each other. 
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A man’s appetites, his hunger, his thirst, leading to dissi- 
pations. A man’s selfishness, which is a common term for 
the exercise for all the passions for his own self, or his own 
benefit, at the expense of others; pride, anger, envy, jeal- 
ousy, all forms of turbulent passions existing in a man, and 
each one seeking to have its own way to the uttermost, 
grabbing and grasping one from the other, going against 
the reason, and mocking it, laughing it to sccrn, going 
against the thought of purity, and treading down under 
foot the souls of many men, are like a turbulent flock of 
children, let loose without family government, except the 
law of the strongest, one knocked into one corner, and an-- 
other crying in another corner, injured and aggrieved, the 
strongest one ramping and rioting, and doing just what it 
has a mind to. Such a family as that represents very much 
the basilar mind of man. 

Now, morality is indispensable in regard to the con- 
formity of the body, and of all its parts and passions, to 
the law of its environment and of its condition. No man 
has a right to violate the body by ill-health. No man has 
a right to violate his body by an intemperate use of any 
one of its organs, and leave the rest without liberty of ac- 
tion. Harmony is indispensable—harmony which cannot 
be had without central government. This is the law of 
morality about a man’s body. 

No man can say that it is his business only. No man has 
a right to violate the wiil of God in regard to his body, 
even if he is the first and the most profound sufferer. We 
are linked with one another. The hand cannot say to 
the foot, “I have no need of you.” If the foot has the 
gout, the hand knows it. The eye cannot ridicule the ear, 
nor the ear the eye. 

As we are coupled together in our body so we are in 
human society, which is only a more comprehensive form 
of the multitudinous organ, the body; and every man 
stands not alone in himself; he stands also, in his connec- 
tions with his fellow men; and he that violates the moral- 
ity, the regulation and normal observance of propriety, in 
his own bedy, in a degree also injures all those that are 
round about him, 
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Then, next, the law of fellowship is a part of morality. 
By this I mean that we are not only in society, but we are, 
as parents, as children, as brothers, as sisters, as neighbors, 
as friends, as co-operative partners, all the time working 
_ with and upon each other. There is a law of equity, of 
sympathy, of propriety ; and that is recognized. There are 
certain laws in the air that are never written down. These 
are called “public sentiments,” when they exist only to 
a certain degree, or as the sentiment of a certain circle; 
but they are imperative laws; and morality requires that | 
men should observe those laws which experience has ad- 
duced and established, by which men shall be just and 
kind to each other. Sometimes it is called the law of 
politeness, sometimes the law of honor, sometimes the law 
of benevolence or good will. By whatever term it may be 
designated, man is bound to observe the law of morality, 
first to his own body, and next in his conduct toward those 
with whom he is associated in the minor relations of life. 
Morality is the voice of God in that direction. 

Then, next, we live under a comprehensive system of 
civil laws; and morality requires that a man shall obey the 
laws of his.land, as well as international laws. Morality 
demands you to observe the law of your physical body, the 
law of your social relations, and the law of your civic re- 
lations. You have no right to disobey the law unless it is 
a law founded in iniquity; and then not unless it commands 
you to perform iniquity, when the higher law comes in. A 
man may obey the law of society toa degree, and yet not 
in the real spirit of it. The laws of society are simply 
paths that show, by reason of experience, what is the 
easiest way for men to walk and the easiest way for 
them to prosper. They are restricted in one way, 
often; but in their essential genius laws are the rec- 
ord of the experience of mankind as to the way of pros- 
perity and of harmony in the mixtures of men with each 
other, and with all their voluminous business. I need not 
say that the laws of society are demanded by morality; 
but quite aside from that, or within it, there is a law of 
public sentiment, in the different professions, and in the 
different forms of business. There is a right and a wrong 
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that no law ever touches among merchants, among brokers, 

among mechanics, among seamen. There are a great many 
little subtle customs that are recognized as necessary 
among men in a particular organization; and though there 
is no legislation on the subject, and though they are never 
mentioned in the. Bible, whatever way of propriety is 
established by experience becomes a law, and becomes 
obligatory as part and parcel of morality. 

Did you ever think what a complex creature a man is, 
-that he can live in the centre of some six or eight systems, 
wheel within wheel, government within government, and 
become so used to it that he can move in the midst of all 
these varying laws and requirements almost withott think- 
ing, automatically? Yet such is the education of human 
life that it gives to men the power of moving right in a 
vast factory of whirling wheels and spinning bands, and 
clanking looms, and all manner of machinery. Men learn 
it; and the general education of life is such that when a 
man has come to maturity he carries himself so that he 
does not violate this law of the body, this law of social 
neighborhood, this law of civil government, and this law 
of business. He puts on, as it were, harness after harness, 
and restraint after restraint; and the more he puts on the 
stronger and freer he is; for liberty is obedience to law 
all the world over. 

Now, the advantages of morality. I dwell upon this, 
because a disproportionate emphasis has been laid upon 
spirituality by men who, with the best intentions, have de- 
sired to spur men on and up. I know that in my youth, 
although I was blessed with attendance upon an unusually 
discriminating ministry, the general impression upon my 
mind was that morality was not good for much; that a 
man must make his peace with God and have piety; and 
that then, as.the result of having piety, he would obey the 
moral laws of the community and of his being; but that 
after all morality would not save anybody. It was ata 
discount. Not that any theology ever so taught, not that 
any pulpit ever meant to produce that impression; but that 
that impression has been produced unwittingly or unskill- 
fully there can be no more question than that there has 
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been preaching at all. Men have been told, “It will do 
you no good at the last great day that you have been so 
moral. You have no faith, you have no trust in Christ. 
You have had no regenerating influence upon you. You 
are in your sins yet.” In the old theologians you will find 
it, as in the case of Jonathan Edwards, where one after 
another the things of morality are taken and analyzed, and 
put over against spirituality, and contempt is poured upon 
them, until men have come to feel, “ Well, it’s of no use. 
Morality doesn’t do me any good. What is the use of fol- 
lowing it?’ Ihave heard that.with my own ears; I have 
heard men, returning from solemn preaching in the church, 
urging them to the higher forms of spiritual life, and that 
too by showing them the inadequacy of mere morality, say, 
“Well, it’s of no use. It doesn’t make much difference 
what a man does do or does not do in this world, if he has 
not piety; and they tell me I can’t get it myself because it 
depends on grace, and God gives it to whom he will. I 
have just got to take luck. Hf I am going to be saved I 
shall be; and if not, I shan’t be. So I guess I’ll swing 
along about the easiest way I can find.” 

You have never heard any such word of teaching from 
me. I have the profoundest sense of the importance of 
morality. I feel that it is the gateway to spirituality. I 
hold that a man who is not a moral man cannot be a Chris- 
tian man. I hold that every single step of morality isa 
step in the direction of spirituality. Because it is so im- 
portant, I not only urge it but I urge higher and higher 
forms of it, and then let it blossom, as it certainly will into 
Spirituality, which is only another form of morality—the 
morality, the law, of the higher faculties. 

All the things that come within the range of morality are 
good in themselves. They conform to the organization of 
man. They are the voice of God speaking through the 
experience of the human family. They confotm, not only 
to your present interests, but ultimately to your highest 
spiritual interests. Morality increases facility of life, rec- 
onciles men to their conditions, and builds them up out- 
wardly according to the best light and knowledge accumu- 
lated through the ages, Morality has, or may have, a 
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tendency to educate men. It certainly lays the foundation 
for the higher spiritual development of a man. Can a 
man expect, while in the indulgence of salacious passions, 
to have developed the conception of purity? Can aman 
that is turbulent in his temper have any idea of the peace 
which passeth all understanding? Can a man that sets 
himself at variance with the interests, customs and good- 
will of his fellow-men in society know anything of that 
goodness which is one of the graces of the Spirit? Cana 
man that is uprooting his senses by strong drink have any 
volition or any moral stamina by which to chaose,and hold 
on to the choice between good and evil? You cannot take 
one step in the direction of the kingdom of heaven, which 
is simply a question of spiritual purity and spiritual ele- 
vation, except on the basis of morality. 

More than that, experience shows that where men con- 


“scientiously and honorably endeavor to conform to the law 


of morals they put themselves in that line of divine analogy 
which renders it more certain that they will be illumined, 
and carried to a higher Christian experience. When by 
and by, in manhood, the willful and lawless children of an 
ungoverned family attempt to come under government, 
they will be fractious citizens; and if they should ever 
undertake to enter upon a higher spiritual life, the strife 
and the struggle would be a thousand-fold greater than if 
they had been made conformable to Christian family disci- 
pline while they were yet young; and if a man lives in the 
strict rules of morality, when the truth comes home, and 
the higher realm of spirituality is opened, his ascent will 
be more natural and easy. The grade will be lower; and 
it will be more likely that he will enter into the kingdom 
of heaven than if he had been taken out of lawlessness and 
immorality. 

Here and there, there is a romantic conversion like that 
of John Newton, who had been a slave-dealer, the captain 
of a slaver, and had lived in all the brutality of a slave- 
dealer’s life. Finally he was converted, and he became a 
Christian minister, a hymnist and anexemplary man. But 


he lived in a dark age, whose conscience was not yet de- 


veloped, and did not understand the rights of men and 
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the inhumanities that were forbidden by the very laws of 
God. Now and then there has been a man who was one ~ 
of the greatest of drunkards, and who was converted by 
some electric experience. Men see these wonderful tran- 
sitions from midnight to mid-day, and are fascinated with 
them; and they have an idea that if a man has been very 
wicked, by and by the power of God’s spirit will come on 
him, and they will see him turned in an instant; and that 
they will say, ‘What a radiant Christian! What a splen- 
did contrast between that old man and the new man, the 
spiritual man in Christ Jesus! ” 

Yes, such contrasts are remarkable, because they are so 
infrequent. I do not think that aman who has been wal- 
lowing for thirty years is very apt to fly the next thirty. 
A man that has crept on his belly like a worm will hardly 
be transformed into a butterfly; and if he is, he will not 
be much more than a butterfly. Ido not believe that the 
higher form of spiritual excellence ever comes from the 
lower corruptions of men violative of the great canons of 
morality. 

On the other hand, I believe, when a man has been edu- 
cated by his parents, by the church of God, and by its 
faithful teachers, to observe conscience, to speak the truth 
with his neighbor, to regard other men’s rights, to fulfill 
the law of the land, to live peaceably in the community, 
that he has had an education that lays the foundation on 
which a spiritual and Christian character can be more 
easily built and more stably built than upon any other. I 
do not believe much in mén that are built on the mud. I 
do believe in godly households. Ibelieve that Christianly- 
bred children, as they grow up into manhood, are more 
likely to be converted and lifted into a higher sphere, 
whether you regard it from the standpoint of nature, of 
natural law, of observation and experience, or of the dec- 
larations of God’s Word. It is worth a man’s while to be 
moral, even if he is not going to be spiritual. 

You may ask, ‘Will morality save him?” That leads 
me to say that you must not suppose that morality is a 
substitute for the higher forms of religion. 

I plant my hollyhock seeds; and as the season goes on 
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I see that they were good seeds, and that they are all 
coming up. I rejoice in them. I take them up, in due 
time, and transplant them to beds where, separated, they 
Shall have a chance of root-room and nourishment and 
growth. Later I go and look at them, and by that time I 
find that they are all crested with leaves. As they do not 
blossom the first year, I take them up, and put them where 
I want them. The next spring I look at them again. 
Winter has not killed them. All is going right, with good 
soil, good roots, good leaves; and they are beginning to 
throw up the important central stem, and it -goes on and 
up and up. Finally the buds begin to appear. Then 
comes some blundering man with hoe or hand, and cuts off 
the top; and they do not grow any further. Now, was 
not the root a very good thing? Were not the basilar 
leaves very good things? Was not the central stem a very 
good thing as far as it went? But when it was cut off 
you did not get any blossoms, did you? You lost the 
whole thing for which you had planted your hollyhocks. 
You had no blossoms, the end for which you planted. 

So, a man says, ‘“‘ Why, I have got up as far as morality.” 
What then? You have got as far as morality, and that is 
as high as you have gone. You have not come to buds 
and blossoms. If you change the figure from a hollyhock 
to a vine, you certainly have not come to fruit. It is a de- 
sirable thing to have a good root, but you cannot do any- 
thing with that alone. Jt is a very desirable thing that 
every root should have a stem, but what are you going to 
do with it? It is very desirable that the stem should have 
blossoms; but if a frost comes and cuts off your blossoms 
what are you going to do for grapes? You have lost the 
very thing for which you planted your vineyard. Yet all 
the way up each particular step was important. 

And if you ask, ‘““What are you going to do with 
morality, if that is good? I reply, it is good as far as it 
goes. “Is not that going to count for something?” - Yes, 
it is going to count for just as much as it does count for— 
for imperfect growth. It counts for simply this, the pro- 
cesses and the bud brought prematurely to an end. Man 
has to blossom and to bring forth the fruit of the spirit; 
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and unless ie carries out all that is more promising and 
hopeful in morality, he does not bring forth the fruit of the 
Spirit. But aman says, “ Well, you are not going to throw 
away all that?” “No, verily, you shall have your reward; 

you had it as you went along. 

A man builds him a house two stories high; but money 
fails, and he does not put on any roof. What is he going 
to do now? Livein it? He cannot live init. It is good 
as far as it goes, but good for what? Until somebody can _ 
put a roof on it, and close it in, it is not good to live in. 
Honesty is a good thing. Kindness and neighborliness 
are good things. Care for the laws of life is a very good 
thing. If this was all of our life, if these external and 
bodily relationships represented the sum total of all our 
experience, all that we should want would be morality. 
But we live again. We live in a populous realm more 
crowded with entities and realities than that which we see. 
The air is full, the universe is full, of undiscovered things 
and beings. God is luminous, universal, immense, various, 
beyond the philosopher’s ken or the poet’s imagination. 
We see but the lower end of his chain. We see but the 
hem of his garment let down. The earth is but a foot- 
stool; and it never rises to the height of the Throne. We 
are living in this world conformably to the world. It is 
very well as far as the world is concerned; but we are not 
of this world. We pass through the black gate, and find 
that our life is only just begun on this side. Well, are 
you prepared for that? What preparations have you 
made? For things in this life it may be all very well; but 
when it comes to the question of the great beyond, can 
you speak the language that is spoken there? Have you 
the change and the money that pass current there? 

A shipmaster wants to anchor. He throws out his an- 
chor, and pays out his cable, and comes within about 
twenty feet ot the bottom. It is not any longer. What is 
it good for? It is good as far as it goes; but it does not 
go far enough to touch the bottom, and therefore it is not 
good for anything. 

A man is summing up his annual balance sheet. There 
are two important figures missing. The missing of them 
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means bankruptcy; the presence of them means prosperity; 
but they’ are not there. Is it not good as far as it goes? 
Yes, as far as it goes; but it does not go far enough. If I 
Owe a rigorous creditor ten thousand dollars, and have six 
thousand only, I do not pay him, and the debt is not satis- 
fied. 

As the plant must needs run through all the conditions 
to the fulfillment of its whole life, as equity requires that 
the terms in the latter case should be completely met, so 
man, a creature of two worlds, must conform to the neces- 
sary laws of this, and also to the laws of that other which 
is higher, and more important to his spiritual and intellect- 
ual manhood. Mere bodily and secular morality does not 
reach to that, and is insufficient. 

This becomes still more marked as a criticism when 
morality is used, as it often is, merely as a mask; when it 
is an external performance of duties for the sake of the 
liberty of doing what you have a mind to behind it. 
Though I give all my goods to feed the poor and have not 
love, I have nothing. It is oftentimes of benefit as a mask; 
and aman, for the sake of his reputation, for the sake of 
influence here and there, for the sake of the praise that it 
is going to bring, assumes it. Through selfishness men 
give their goods abundantly, but their morality is a mere 
mask for the sake of indulging lower and more unworthy 
feelings. 

So, too, a man may perform his duty as far as he under- 
stands it; he may obey the canons of a secular morality; 
he may pay his debts; he may even be kind to his fellow- 
men; he may violate no known law in the civil economy. 
He may keep straight in his business; and yet he may be 
just as ugly as sin. -There is many and many a man who 
is coarse, ribald and riotous in secret, but who is of per- 
fectly fair fame and reputation except with a few knowing 
ones that understand a thing or two. There is many a 
man that no one could lay a charge against before the law, 
whom the constable does not ever touch, whom the Sheriff 
does not meddle with but goes by on the other side, whom 
the judge has nothing to say to, who is a citizen, they say, 
without reproach, but who is an intolerable man to live 
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with. He has a kind of crocodile conscience. He never 
feels repugnance or compunction unless he has left some- 
thing undone that is mean or selfish or grinding. 

A man’s morality may be a mask behind which he may 
have self-indulgences. A man’s morality may not be, and 
is not, inconsistent with a corrupt condition of the whole 
spiritual economy. Negatively, the finer instincts of man- 
hood, the nobler aspirations of manhood, the more subtle 
and beautiful elements of generosity, kindness and manli- 
ness, may either smoulder or be wholly covered down; and 
yet aman may, in the lower realms of life, maintain an 
exterior conformity to law, and be a moral man—a moral 
man! 

Then, when morality is put as a substitute for religion 
you get the very worst aspect of it. ‘“ What lack I yet?’ 
said the rich young man. “ All these have I kept from my 
youth up, and what lack I yet?” He had not heard, prob- 
ably, what Christ said of the law and the prophets, that it 
all lay in this, “‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” So Christ put his finger on the 
vibrating nerve which was the very centre of that whole 
law which the youth thought he had kept from his youth 
up. ‘“Goand sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven, and come and fol- 
low me.” He just touched him on the point of loving 
beneficence; and he went away sorrowful. He thought he 
had kept all the law; but the moment the test was put, he ~ 
found he had not kept any of it. He had been a breaker 
of the law in its essential spirit, in its interiority, all the 
way through. 

When a man, therefore, supposes that, because he is 
rigorous in external things, and in the lower duties of life, 
he has no occasion to fear, and says, “I have been a just 
man; why should I be afraid to die?” It is his religion. It 
is his substitute for religion. 

Now, we are twofold; we are animal and we are spirit- 
ual; and the spiritual is the more important because it 
takes hold of the eternal. The animal takes hold of this 
life. Morality is to be sought, demanded, had and held 
for this life’s sake, for your own and everybody else’s sake, 
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and because God commands it. But of the two, that by 
which you are to inherit eternal life is transcendently im- 
portant. Here for a few score of years; there, for myriads 
of years. Here, in the lower forms of evolved human ex- 
istence; there, where the spirit blossoms out into the full 
manhood designed by God. “These things ought ye to 
have done, and not to have left the other undone,” saith 
the Lord. 

Now I do not desire that the young men of my congre- 
gation should say, “ Mr. Beecher is very rigid. He believes 
in conversion, he believes in a high-toned spirituality; he 
does not put much emphasis on morality.” I put the ut- 
most emphasis on it. I say that if you violate the laws of 
morality, you are like a man knocking the letters out of the 
alphabet by which he is to spell his title. That is the 
foundation of all spirituality. It is the road along which 
you must walk towards spirituality. You cannot be too 
rigorous, you cannot be too exacting of yourself, in regard 
to the laws of your body, the laws of your environment 
with your fellow men, the civil laws, the laws of the land, 
and the laws that belong to the mixture of human affairs 
in business. You cannot be too ardent in paying attention 
to them. But do not count the lower for the whole. Do 
not count the root of life for the blossom and the fruit. 
You need to be moral in both directions; but the higher 
spiritual morality has, if anything, higher claims on you 
than the lower. You are a great deal better off for speak- 
ing the truth now in time and in eternity. Cleanness is 
good for you here, and good for you forever, whether it be 
in its indirect influence as a foundation on which to build 
something else, or in its immediate consequences. You 
cannot be too scrupulous, you cannot be too truthful, too 
pure, too honorable, too honest. If you will not do any- 
thing but that, at least do that; but do it for the sake of 
making so many steps on the road to something yet higher 
and nobler. Count yourself not so ignoble that you shall 
never see the spirits of just men made perfect. Now you 
are animals. Now you have a body that is just like the 
body of the swine, the ox, the lion or the cat, as the case 
may be; and the laws of that body rule here to a very 
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large extent. That is going to dust; and all the machinery 
that is made for the operation of the physical body will 
sleep with it. You are to enter into a realm invisible, and 
now impalpable, out of which comes no voice, and into 
which enters no vision of the natural eye. You are to live 
there and to live forever; and you must begin to practice 
here the observance of those laws of morality which mean 
spiritual life, the love of God, the love of purity without 
regard to consequences, the love of justice for its own 
sake, the love of self-sacrifice which is inherent in all high 
and noble life, the conformity of your lower nature and im- 
pulses to the rules of your higher. You must learn here, 
that you may enter into the kingdom of Christ’s glory. 

How many of you are in that condition in which you feel 
that you are moral, and that that is enough? But you are 
wrong, it is not enough. In the first place, if you examine 
your morality you will find that it is full of holes; that it 
is an imperfect thing; that it is ragged; that it is what is 
called “the filthy rags of self-righteousness.” Your mere 
morality is inferior, it is coarse, it is partial, it is thread- 
bare, frequently; but still, poor as it is, you are a great 
deal poorer without it. Shabby as a beggar is, he is better 
off than if he was stark naked on a cold winter day. 
Though your morality is-inferior, it is a world better off 
than to have nothing at all. But how glorious is that 
clothing of the Spirit that God gives to those that ask him 
in faith and in humility! 

By all that there is in healthfulness, by all that there is 
in the wisdom of being moral, I adjure you, if you go no 
further, at least live clean in this world. Be moral here. 
But O, go further than that. As aman builds a house for 
his wife and children to live in, laying strong foundations, 
and then carrying up the structure, closing it in from am 
elements and furnishing it within, so carry up the spiritual 
house that God has given to you. Endow yourself with 
inward furnishings, with all grace and all beauty. 


“The fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, self-government.” 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We come to give thanks to thee, O Lord our God, for thy mercy, for thy love 
and for all the truth by which the way from life to life eternal is illumined. 
We thank thee for the memory of thy servants in days gone by; for the 
general assembly and the church of the first-born; for the spirits of just men 
made perfect; for all the overhanging hosts that send forth to us, silently, 
the heart cry, and that are ministers of grace, doubtless, ministering to them 
that are to be heirs of salvation; for all that have suffered and conquered, 
and have washed their robes and made them white in blood; for all that shed 
tears, yea, and uttered groans and sighs unto death, and dying triumphed 
unto life; for all those that have shown what man may resist, and what man 
may attain; for all who have sent forth songs in the night, and songs from 
out of the wilderness, whose might was greater than that of the sword, and 
who have made the earth rich, not in silver nor in gold, but in manhood; for 
all the great company that through the ages, despised, cast down, slain, have 
yet laid the way for thy victories. They comfort us. We are consoled in 
sorrow by the sorrows of those that are gone before. Our faith in the truth, 
our faith in things pure and right, is confirmed by the testimony and the ex- 
ample of those that have suffered and are crowned for Christ’s sake. 

And yet, Lord, we need thy compassion every day, we are so unstable; 

our vision is so often fugitive; we so frequently forget. Some days thou dost 
lift us upon the Mount of Transfiguration, and all is divine, and we marvel 
at our unbelief, and fain would abide in those heights of joy and trust; and 
yet ere one day is passed how low the light has descended! and how feeble is 
the pulse! and how are we quickly turned to doubting, to fear or to irresolu- 
tion! We discern the right way, but how are we to follow? How often our 
very best followings lead us astray! How often are we conquered by that 
which should give us victory! 
- And now, we beseech of thee not only that thou wouldst have compassion, 
which thou wilt and dost evermore, but grant that we may feel thy compas- 
sion, and know it. Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him, that we know right well; yet it hangs afar off as a vision 
almost spent. Bring it near, and bring with it the assurance that we are not 
abandoned nor forsaken. Grant, we pray thee, that we may have that cer- 
titude of thy spirit by which even when we are cast down, fallen upon the 
earth, we may not be destroyed nor harmed. When shall we have stead- 
fastness? Must we forever fluctuate? Must our hearts be as the seas that 
send in and out their restless tides ever more? 

Lord, we pray for the confirmation of our faith; for the things which are 
agreeable to thee we beseech thee; and grant to every one in thy presence 
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this motning a sense of thy neatness, and of the grandeur of thy mission 
toward us, not alone to tell us of immortality and glory, but to tell us of thy 
compassion on the way. : 

If there be those that sit, seeming to themselves abandoned and in soli- 
tude, enter in, we beseech of thee, though it be the coming on of the night, 
and sup with them, and in thy departing open thine hands, and leave the 
bounty of peace with them—the peace of God which passeth all understand- 
ing; and if our tumultuous desires reckon this or that token of the things 
wished for, the evidence of thy presence, teach us how whom the Lord lov- 
eth he chasteneth, and that if we endure chastening then we are the sons of 
God. And help us to make the rod of chastisement a blossoming rod. 

Enter into every dwelling of thy servants, and do the things there which 
they need; for thou great Prince of love lovest the children better than the 
parents know how to lovethem. Thou, that art the best friend the soul can 
have, bring the gifts of love and friendship with thee. Bring medicine, if it 
be useful. Bring the bread and the water of life. Bring government and 
control. Bring punishment, as love punishes. Grant that all in each of 
the households of this congregation may feel that they live by the strength 
and love of God. Be to all that are sick a present help—more than a 
physician, more than a nurse, more than a loved friend. 

And we beseech of thee that unto those that are pursued with trouble, per- 
plexity of mind, doubts, fears, uncertainties, thou wouldst give rest in thee, 
that they may be able to cast their care upon the Lord, who careth for them. 
When we are in joy, how easy it is to cast the care which does not exist upon 
thee! But when darkness broods, and fears are active, and everything in 
life seems circulating around us, as if to sweep us away, O give us the 
secret of trust, that we, who cannot find rest anywhere else, may rest in thee. 

Bless all thy servants in this great church and congregation. Bring near 
those that are far away. Bring out into active and radiant light those that 
have some secret trust of thee. We pray, if the seed is sown in any heart, 
that it may bring forth. We beseech of thee, O Lord, that thou wouldst 
bless those that seek to instruct; that go forth on messages of mercy and 
truth; and may all of them be clothed in white, radiant with Christ Jesus, so 
that their power shall be not their own, but the power of God, irresistible; 
and multiply the number of those that shall be glad to consecrate their wis- 
dom, their knowledge and their strength to the service of their fellowmen. 
We thank thee that the signs of the times are propitious,'that men are draw- 
ing nearer and nearer to each other, and that they no longer seek reasons of 
difference, but that they are seeking reasons of concession, confidence and 
co-operation. 

Even so, Lord, spread abroad that spirit of the heart which shall carry in 
it all unity; and may thy kingdom come, and thy will be done, in all our 
land, and in all lands; and at last may that day dawn which shall know 
no setting, when the sun shall shine a thousand years. 

And to thy name shall be the praises, Father, Son and Spirit. Amen. 
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To Subscribers: 


Owing to the destruction of some of the plates of Vol. VI. by 
fire last summer, it has been impossible for us to reprint back 
numbers for volumes. We are in need of the following numbers 
in that volume: 


No. 5, May 9, THE LIBERTY OF CHRIST. 
No. 8, May 20, THE HIDDEN MAN. 
No. 18, Aug. 8, CRITICAL Hours. 


These numbers cost our subscribers between three and four 
cents each. We will pay fen cents for each number returned to 
us in good condition, or mail in exchange any three other numbers. 

On the other hand, we have an overplus of some numbers. 
It was formerly a favorite way of some of our subscribers to send 
back numbers, furnished of course at a reduced price, to the 
hospitals ; and frequently special numbers were sent to mission- 
aries on the frontier, to clergymen, to students in Seminaries, etc. 
At one time a friend sent the Pu/pz7, for a year, to the entire list 
of noble frontier-workers in the employ of the American Home 
Missionary Society. 

For any such purposes as these, we shall be glad to make very 
liberal terms, either for back numbers or regular weekly service. 


Forps, Howarp & HULBERT, 
Publishers, 
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VITALIZED PHOSPHITES.—Restores the energy lost by nervousness, weak 
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and strengthens a failing memory. 


children. 
more readily and rests and sleeps more sweetly. 


It gives a more intellectual and happier childhood. 
exhaustion which impels to the use of alcoholic beverages, 


suffering which has baffled the efforts of caer eae 


For sale by Druggists, or mail, gr. 


Under its use the teeth come easier, the bones grow better, 
An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, 


ness or indigestion ; 

<citement or excessive sensitiveness 
ee ate wth of infants and 
the skin smoother, the brain acquires 
andis excusable i fpeevish. 
It does away with that feeling of weakness and 
and directly counteracts a c:use of depravity and 
Not a secret remedy; formula on every label. 
& CO., 664 & 666 6th Ave., New York. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 


J. & R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine Street, New York. i mM 


PENCERIAN 


These famous Steel Pens com- 

bine the essential qualities of 

Elasticity, Durability and real 

Swan Quill action, and are 

suited to all styles of writing. 
For sale everywhere. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., N. Y. 
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“ror 1884 is an Elegant Book of 150 Pages, 
: 3 Colored Plates of FLOW 
fe \ Vegetables, and more than 1000 Illustra- 
gn tions of the choicest Flowers, Plants and 

\) VEGETABLES, and Directions for 
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Growing. It is handsome enough for the 
Center Table or a Holiday Present. 
Send on your name and Postoffice address, 
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post-paid. This is not a quarter of its cost. 
It is printed in both English and German, 


10 cents. VICK’S SEEDS ARE THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD. The FLORAL GUIDE will 
tell how to get and grow them. 

VICK’S Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 
32 Pages, a Colored Plate in every number 
and many fine Engravings. Price #1.25 a 
year; Five Copies for $5. Specimen num- 
bers sent for 10 cents; 3 trial copies 25 cts. 


Address, 


JAMES VICK, 


For Studying the present Quarter’s §. S. Lessons, 
EVERY ONE SHOULD HAVE THE é 
American Version of the Revised New Testament. 


With the Readings and Renderings preferred by the American Committee of Revision 
Incorporated into the text by RoswELt D. Hitcucock, D.D., President of the 


Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


“It represents the best, the oldest, and the purest 
Greek text of the New Testament at present attain- 
able, by consent of the most competent Christian 
scholars. . . . Furthermore, this American Version 
is the most accurate English rendering in existence 


Long Primer, Crown 8vo, Cloth, Red Edges, $1. 
Gilt Edges, $1.75; Full Turkey Morocco, Gilt Edges, 
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of that Greek text.” —W. Y. Christian Intelligencer. 
_ ‘Great pains have evidently been taken to make 
itaccurate. . . . The typographical execution 
is admirable.””—Dr. Ezra Appot, of the Am. 
Committee of Revision, 
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